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FOREWORD 


was finally able to persuade myself to sit down to 

attempt a biography of Andres Bonifacio. For no 
one who has gone through the available sources on the 
first epoch of the Philippine Revolution, which in- 
cludes, necessarily, the history of the Katipunan and 
its plebeian founder, can fail to note with dismay and 
with a sense of loss, that it is practically impossible 
for any one man to write a fairly complete story of 
Bonifacio's life. For the Plebeian Hero, the first truly 
Filipino democrat, suffered from two disadvantages. 

On the one hand was his lowly and obscure origin, 
and on the other was the plethora of supposedly re- 
liable documents on his trial and death, Because of 
his obscure origin, none of his contemporaries, not 
even his sister, could give clear and accurate data 
on his early life. Indeed, because he was a mere 
bodeguero, they did not suspect that he would become 
a national figure and so do not remember much about 
him. I tried hard to pump dry his living contempor- 
aries to obtain necessary and important information— 
to no avail! None of them could characterize him 
either cs a man or as a leader of the Katipunan 
which he made into a vibrant force that challenged 
Spanish might and prestige. 

On the other hand, the numerous documents on the 
trial and death of Bonifacio make it sufficiently taxing 
for a student of the period to pick out which are re- 
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B WAS with great difficulty and trepidation that I 
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liable and which are not. Some of the accounts were 
obviously manufactured by certain dramatis personae 
to make themselves appear in good light; others 
contain accounts of incidents that never happened. 
There was, too, the play of personal prejudices, and 
out of this welter of confusing opinions and narratives, 
one who is not careful enough in one's researches 
comes out of the labyrinth like a dazed man blinking 
in the glare of the sun after long hours spent in a 
dark room. 

In dealing with Andres Bonifacio and the Katipunan, 
I have laid more emphasis on the latter than on 
its founder and organizer, firstly, because of the 
dearth of materials on his life, and secondly, because 
it is my belief that Bonifacio can best be seen and 
appreciated against the backdrop of the revolutionary 
society. He could not have been greater than the 
Katipunan. Nor could he have risen above it. To 
understand him, one must understand the Katipunan. 
He looms great because of the society. He must, 
therefore, be seen in and through the Katipunan, and 
this method of unraveling the thin and scattered 
threads of his life is valid only because of the lack 
of materials. 

In examining my sources of information, I have 
adopted the attitude of friendly hostility. It has been 
my experience that most of the errors in the difficult 
task of interpretation—which, after all, is the most 
important in any book—spring from the scholar's un- 
critical attitude. He takes for granted that the fame 
of an author is sufficient guaranty of reliability and 
competence. Such mental outlook smacks of hypo- 
crisy and cowardice. I have, therefore, dismissed this 
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line of reasoning as inadequate. In this book, I have. 
subjected my sources to a severe scrutiny, leoked for 
loopholes, inconsistencies, and inaccuracies in order 
to arrive at a balanced conclusion. Ricarte, for in- 
stance, hitherto regarded as incontrovertible, is, after 
4 careful examination, not always accurate and re- 
liable. So is General Pio del Pilar. So are certain 
documents on the trial and death of Bonifacio. And 
so are some of the opinions expressed by the great 
scholars Epifanio de los Santos and Teodoro M. Kalaw. 
I shall probably hear loud protests and whispered in- 
nuendoes, but I invite the potential objectors to my 
method to read my Notes carefully, for in them 1 have 
embodied the reasons for repudiating some of the 
claims of famous scholars, for dismissing this author- 
ity and for accepting that document. 

No controversial points are discussed in the main 
body of the book. Only my own conclusions are there 
set forth, whereas the arguments to support them are 
sufficiently clarified, I hope, in the Notes. This method, 
I believe, makes for easy reading and saves the readers 
from being rudely interrupted in their reading. To in- 
clude the discussions of doubtful points and the foot- 
notes in the main text would be to make the book a 
dull and protracted law brief. It is as if in the midst 
of a lively conversation between two friends, a maid 
suddenly appeared to tell the host that a salesman 
was at the door. In the second place, I refuse to 
argue the positions I have taken in the main nar- 
rative, believing, likewise, that it is improper of me 
to dispute things with my visitor—in this case, the 
reader—in the sala. I have thought it best to argue 
in the backroom—in the Notes at the end of the book. 
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Bawa't hakbang na gawin mo sa Templo ng Kalayaan 
Ay hakbang na papalapit sa bunganga ng libingan. 
Ang paglaya'y nakukuha sa tulis ng isang sibat, 
Ang tabak ay tumatalim sa pingki ng kapwa tabak. 
“Ang paglaya'y isang tining ng nagsamang dugo't luha, 
Sa saro ng kagitinga'y bayani lang ang tutungga. 
Bawa't sinag ng paglayang sa karimlan ay habulin, 
Isang punyal sa dibdib mo, isang kislap ng patalim. 
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Thus philosophy, when it requires and interprets, knowing well 
that the man who enslaves another wakes in him awareness 


how periods of increased or reduced liberty follow upon each other 
and how a liberal order, the more it is established and undisputed, 
afara sel y ecays talo balak and thereby its vigilant self- 


times 
poets and affirms itself in the pages of thinkers... 


lí anyone needs persuading that liberty connot exist different 


One: 
NIGHT OVER THE PHILIPPINES 


HE DECADE that closed the nineteenth century was 
for the Philippines a period of what may be termed 
militant nationalism. The Katipunan, a distinctively 

plebeian society, was the resultant of mutually inter-acting 
forces that gave away the texture and character of the 
Spanish administration in the Islands. As a secret society 
that sought to redress the accumulated grievances of gen- 
erations, it had adopted a plan that was precisely the 
very consideration against which Spanish insolence and 
malfeasance were directed. Society, rotten to the core, 
exuded an odor that polluted the atmosphere for more 
than three hundred years and led to the migration of the 
Filipino intellectuals to healthier climes. The national 
economy, founded upon the medieval concept of master 
and slave, was paved for the introduction of a robust 
class of landed aristocracy, while the broad masses groaned 
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And so out of these foi 
situation was created in 
breathe and live freely, 
whose class was the most intima 
symbol in which life was the 


rces, one influencing the other, a 
which it was no longer possible to 
fully. It took a plebeian, 
tely affected, to draw up a 
means and freedom the ulti- 
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Years had become the 


practice was so far in direct 
a duality of conscience was 
a regime of Christian piet 
other hand, the early Spa 
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exploited people against the opportunistic encomenderos, 
JM wan not because they were interested in the economic 
und social welfare of the Filipinos, but because they saw 
‘hat the exploiters had failed miserably to instruct their 
wards in religion. 

Ta time, the rapacious encomenderos were supplanted by 
‘he very class that had fought them here and in Spain. 
‘Viven so, it was nothing more than a change of masters. 
‘Vie friar-estates increased and with this, came a sudden 
In Income that made the priestly class an all-pervading 

in all phases of Philippine life, on the one hand, and 
the other, made the Filipinos utterly destitute. The 
ily fatuous attitude of the friars and their adminis- 
Wulors in the various estates they held and the unbear- 
ble exactions in taxes, tributes, and forced labor, led the 
Jewsants to commit atrocities that ordinarily would have 
heen shocking, yet were natural and justified when no means 
‘were loft to air their grievances and to get justice. In one 
wf those moments of bitter resentment, the peasants of Lian 
sod Nasugbu, Batangas, contending that their lands had 
Deen unjustly usurped from them and that they were even 
prohibited from getting wood, rattan, and bamboo to be 
Weed for their homes and daily chores, without paying the 
amount demanded by the friar-owners, attacked and plun- 
dered the houses of Jesuit fathers in 1745. The trouble 
spread rapidly to the town of Taal, and no amount of ex- 
hortation could persuade the peasants to go back to their 
homes and lay down their arms. 

Nor was the uprising in Batangas an isolated case. Rest- 
lessness and discontent, followed by an appeal to arms, 
characterized the agrarian troubles in Silang, Kawit, Ba- 
kood (all in Cavite province), Hagunoy (Bulakan), Pa- 
rañaque and San Mateo (now in Rizal province.) The 
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protests of the peasants, namely, that they were cheated 
of their lands “without leaving them the freedom of the 
rivers for their fishing, or allowing them to cut wood for 
their necessary use, or even to collect tho wild fruits" or 
to pasture on the hills near their villages the carabaos 
which they used for agriculture," * led the peasants of those 
towns to evade or refuse the payment of taxes imposed 
upon them by the administrators of the friar-estates—and, 
finally, to opcn rebellion. It was due to the increasing 
agrarian troubles, caused by heavy taxes and the trickery 
on the part of the friars, that the King of Spain issued a 
Royal decree (November 7, 1751) ordering the govern- 
ment authoritics in the Islands “to exercise hereafter the 
utmost vigilance in order that the Indians... may not 
be molested by the religious, and that the latter should 
be kept in check in the unjust acts which they may in 
future attempt against not only those Indians but other 
natives of those islands." The decree was just, human 


and understanding, but it became no more than a dead 
letter. 


So demoralized had the friars become that to find one 
who did not take advantage of his position in the social 
hierarchy was indeed a rare exception. The English trav- 
eler and chronicler, John Foreman, said:* 


So large was the party opposed to the continuance of 
priestly influence in the Colony, that a six months’ resident 
would not fail to hear of the many 
Friars in general were reproached . .. . And it would be 
contrary to fact too, to pretend that the bulk of them sup- 
ported their teaching by personal example. I have been 
‘acquainted with a great number of the priests and their 
offspring, too, in spite of their vow of chastity; whilst many 
Ds comparative luxury, notwithstanding their vow of 
poverty. 


A priest of evil propensities brought only misery to his 
parish and aroused a feeling of odium against the Spanish 
friars in general. As incumbents they held the native in 
contempt. He who should be the parishioner was treated 
despotically as the subject of whose life, liberty, property, 
and civil rights were in his sacerdotal lord's power. And 
that power was not unfrequently exercised, for if a native 
refused to yield to his demands, or did not contribute with 
sufficient liberality to a religious feast, or failed to come to 
Mass... or neglected the genufiection and kissing of 
hands . . „ he and his family would become the pastor's 
sheep marked for sacrifice .... From time to time he 
could give full vent to his animosity by secretly de- 
nouncing to the civil authorities as “inconvenient in the 
town” all those whom he wishes to get rid of. 

‘This situation was made worse by the incompetence and 
dishonesty of the civil authorities. It was abundantly 
clear that the Filipinos existed for the exploitation of the 
ruling class. The government officials, always corrupt, 
were on the lookout for personal gain and saw to it that 
the collection and fees went to their pockets, while at the 
same time they exercised, contrary to law, the right to com- 
mute payment of taxes or to reduce the amount to be paid 
in consideration of certain sums paid them furtively. The 
ignorance of the masses was taken advantage of by those 
In power, and numerous levies and additional taxes not 
sanctioned by law were slapped upon the people. Extor- 
‘Won, inspired by ignorance, was resorted to by the Spanish 
wilicials. So irksomely burdensome were the taxes that the 
people had to exercise the most heroic fortitude in meeting 
their obligations which were without the corresponding 
Fights and privileges. The direct and indirect taxes, in- 
eluding income and personal taxes, taxes on monopolies 
and lottery, and miscellaneous taxes '—these made life for 
the poor indios not worth living. Then there was the 
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cédula personal paid by all persons of the age of eighteen 
and over, amounting to P3 upward, according to individual 
income. Those who paid below P7 were required to work 
for fifteen days at forced labor, failing which the sum of 
P1 daily was imposed. Those who paid P7 or over paid a 
municipal tax of P3 in lieu of forced labor." 

On top of this, the Spanish government introduced the 
system of monopolies ostensibly to bolster the revenue. 
While theoretically the measure was sound and apparently 
for the benefit of the people, yet the many abuses and the 
corruption attendant to the strict enforcement of the laws led 
to frequent rumblings of discontent that contributed in no 
little measure to the growing unpopularity of the Spanish 
administration. 

Established in the Islands in 1782 at the instigation of 
Governor Basco, the tobacco monopoly became in time 
the fount of abuses and corruption of government officials 
charged with the supervision of cultivated lands. Farmers’ 
homes were searched for no other reason than to intimidate 
the ignorant peasants, and it was not uncommon that crops 
were not paid for except in empty promises, while the 
money realized from the actual sale of the tobacco leaves 
went to the pockets of dishonest and scheming officials, 
Worse, the peasants who grew the tobacco leaves could not 
even afford to smoke, for the price of cigars was so pro- 
hibitive that to smoke was for them to indulge in luxury. 

The establishment of other government monopolies, such 
as those on wine and playing cards and buyo, added insult 
to injury; and the long-suffering Filipinos, whose economic 
plight could not be set apart from their ignorance, gave 
vent to their inarticulate protests by creating disturbances 
in several places. Thus at one time the Ilokanos, accus- 
tomed to their beloved basi, revolted if only to prove that 


" ithout clipping the wings 
ne could not be denied them. wit 
Ca their songs. Though the disturbances were irap 
with easc, the Government nevertheless loch ed 
the bad effects of the monopolies: in 1882, the tobacc 


nopoly was abolished. 


No Coronar administration could have been bee! = 
paper than that of Spain. But the trouble was in the Mn 
ton Every illiterate Speed pal panabo. aa And 
as a fool i 
TON coe o he state. Oficialdom was not only 
corrupt; it was ignorant, incompetent, Thus, Tom: 
Comyn wrote in 1810: 


lands, 
wer to be a Chief of a Province in those Isl 
ES Lena or special services are neces: 
ary; all persons are fit and admissible. . « » It is quis 
common thing to see a barber or a Governor's lackey, 
sailor ur a deserter, suddenly transformed into an Alcalde, 
Administrator, and Captain of the forces of a populous 
province without any counsellor but his rude understand: 
ing, or any guide but his passions." 


‘The administration of the provinces was, till 1886, in 
the hands of provincial governors who were also judges. 
“This anomalous sct-up was so stupid that any appeal EE 
the decision of the governor must necessarily be puc 
dough and judged by the governor himself, acting $ 
Hume as judge. Trials were not only protracted and costly, 
‘Wut also characterized by frauds. , 

jode of trial, both in civil and criminal 
E care piam and the decisions of judges 
alone), lays them open to a thousand frauds; for if the 
magistrate be supposed incorruptible, his notaries or writ- 
ters [escribanos and escribientes] are not so; and from their 
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building of schoolhouses were "sei 

j seized by the authorities i 

the Capital and applied io other pi Messi 

1582, during the great cholera epidemic that swooped E 

ge Has, the parish priest complained that though 
ut $300,000 had been collected by his parish up to that 


menced only to be left unfinished 
d ti ij 
connecting one town with another = ie 
condition that only carabaos or the famous PU am 
could plow through them. PTS nd ids 
were inaccessible i dm 
[ire inaccessible even to experienced and hardy moun- 
One of the most serious indictm 
i mo e ents, however, i 
Spanish admi inistration in the Philippines ae sie ie 
of education, in which the friar was the center paa 
whom everything revolved. Religion was the dominan 
subject, and fear of God and respect for the friars, ae all 
Sigumeanees were inuleated into the mind of the people 
ty that left no room fe :pressi 
doubt. Whatever good intention the eem pum E 
kart had of improving the educational system was bo 
e by the attempts of the friars to hedge up and put 
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the University of Santo Tomas and Member of the Crespo 
Educational Commission, passionately “objected to the 
teaching of Spanish to the Filipinos on the ground that to 
do so was to offer them a common national language and so 
"pave the way for the coming in of Protestant ideas.” * 


In glancing upon the list of subjects taught during the 
Spanish regime in the primary schools, one might be tempt- 
‘ed to conclude that there was probably nothing left to be 
desired. Yet, actually, the curriculum “was rather limited 
and inadequate," Schools were conducted in the stables 
‘of the friars, and as learning was by rote and knowledge 
was predicated upon the ability to memorize long passages 
without any attempt at making the pupils understand them, 
Jt is not an exaggeration to say that the poor pupils went 
‘out of the schools as ignorant as when they first entered it. 


Dr. Rafael Palma, in appraising the education of the 
‘youth of those days, pointedly remarked: " 

‘The young man of yesterday was trained to conform 
absolutely to established dogmas and precepts. He was 
hot taught to assert and to talk; much less to discuss with 
his parents and teachers. From the very beginning he 
imbibed in the school a tragic version of life. ‘The axiom 
that “learning enters with blood” was adhered to with 
Puritanic persistency and severity. I remember that 
in the little public school where I studied in my teens, 
my teacher used various instruments of punishment 
for different ends: a palmeta (a wooden disk with a 
handle used in striking the palm of the hand) for those 
who could not show proficiency to write in accordance 
with the style of the times, and a whip for the back of 
those who could not recite well their assigned lessons by 
memory. At times when the teacher was in bad humor, 
the key-ring, the inkstand, or any object within his reach 
would rend the air with the heads of the poor students 
as targets . 
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In the secondary schools, under the direction of the 
religious orders, no instruments of torture were employed, 
but the youth was subjected to a similar stern discipline. 


The aims and objectives of the whole educational system. 
were evidently to inculcate and force virtue through 
religious discipline, and to subordinate the knowledge and 
information about the world and Nature, which were con- 
sidered of temporary and transient character, to the 
concerns of the eternal life, of the expectations and splen- 
dors of the other world. 


Unper such atmosphere and under an economic pattern 
that was backwardly feudalistic, no literature worth the 
name could have developed. What passed for literature 
were the long, monotonous litanies and exhortations to the 
Almighty, the endless stream of booklets and pamphlets 
dealing with the miracles of the saints. The novenas, the 
awits and corridos and the moro-moros alone constituted the 
reading fare of the masses; there was no freedom of the 
press, and books had to be licensed before they could even 
be sent to the printer. Thus this “heritage of ignorance” 
has persisted to this day in some remote places and con- 
stitutes, together with the superstitions that the friars had 
taught, the pride of a past age that still lingers in the yel- 
lowed sheets of religious tracts. 

It was not, then, without reason that the Filipinos, living 
under unbearable and extremely oppressive conditions, had 
to revolt to show their displeasure at the way they were 
governed and treated. Those revolts, however, were un- 
disciplined and lacking in unity and direction and had, con- 
sequently, to end in extravagant failure. Nevertheless, the 
Spaniards, faced with these internal troubles and the pos- 
sibility of an extended and more intense movement towards 
ultimate freedom of the colony, never had the sensibility to 
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change their policy. Every revolt that was ruthlessly 
quelled brought with it a progression of policies calculated 
to deny to the Filipinos the decencies and amenities of 
civilized life. In 1810, however, due mainly to the triumph 
‘of liberalism in Spain, the Islands were granted representa- 
tion in the Cortes. This one progressive step was continued 
up to 1837 when a law was passed by the Cortes declaring 
that all the outlying provinces of Spain were to be governed 
hy special laws. After this short period, reaction once more 
reigned in Spain. 


e beginning of the nineteenth century saw the emer- 
ie bm Tm that inexorably shaped the outline of 
Philippine nationalism. The opening of the port of Manila 
to foreign trade in 1814 brought prosperity and increased 
‘exports to the Philippines." No Jess than thirty-nine 
commercial houses were established in the Islands, and 
Important products like sugar, hemp, coconut, tobacco, and 

were abundantly raised.” Such intercourse, 
which brought with it knowledge of foreign lands, could not 
‘all to create in the Filipinos the spirit of inquisitiveness that 
iy degrees led to a sense of independence. Out of this 
it of inquiry arose the Filipino middle class which led 
liberal movement that sought for reforms and urged 
in the status quo. 


important step, increasing as it did the income of 
cm was further implemented, first, by the triumph 
ism in Spain in 1868, and, second, by the opening 
Suez Canal the following year. Isabela II, driven 
her throne, sought refuge in France. Triumphant 

in the Peninsula led to the introduction of re- 
Jn the administration of the Philippines: the Gover- 
bodyguards were unceremoniously dismissed, while 
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the governor-general himself, Carlos Maria de la Torre, 
walked the streets in mufti. Those who had been perse- 
cuted by the government and sent to jail were pardoned, 
and the principle of the equality of Filipinos and Spaniards 
was laid down as a rule to be followed. It was this prin 
ciple that was to affect deeply the psychological outlook of 
the emergent Filipino middle class and that led them to voice 
their inhibited desire for fundamental reforms in all bran- 
ches of the Spanish administration. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1862, on the other hand, 
shortened the distance between the mother country and the 
colony and led, first, to the exodus of Spanish immigrants 
to the Islands, and then to the introduction of ideas and 
books. These two factors, intrinsically far-reaching in their 
implications, led to the slow yet continuous wearing away 
of that insularity of outlook that the Filipino intelligentsia 
had hitherto been compelled to assume. Being of the 
liberal temper, the new Spanish immigrants did not use 
derogatory remarks upon the indios and even went to the 
extent of mingling with them. These actuations on their 
part invited the suspicion of the friars and even exasperated 
the latter, for the former, belonging to the progressives of 
Spain, not only showed their contempt of the friars, but also 
outspokenly criticized them. At the same time, however, 
the coming of the Spaniards by the hundreds and thousands 
led to the demoralization of the whole administration. A 
bureaucracy was created and positions were given to the 
most incompetent Spaniards. The administration of justice 
was hampered and red tape was the rule. Worse, the 
Spanish lesser and higher officials were immediately re- 
placed upon the arrival of a new governor-general, so much 
so that the highest executive was, with a bit of pardonable 
exaggeration, “always on the go.” 


His two 


novel: 


Da. José Rrzar. 


are the most significant Philippin 
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Even in the field of education, something was done, at 
least theoretically. The return of the Jesuits in 1859, fol- 
luwed by the Educational Decree of 1863, improved some- 
how the educational system of the Philippines, for the 
Jesuits, long famous for their scholarship and foresight far 
of any other religious order, maintained a relatively 
high standard of instruction and hence stimulated the pro- 
yes of the Philippines in education. Thus, those who 
would afford to study for a career were admitted into the 
Jesuit and Dominican colleges in Manila and elsewhere, and 
ik was these Filipino intelligentsia that agitated for reforms 
Jeuluted to improve the social and cultural status of the 
poo “the educational program remained to 
the end of the Spanish rule a pretentious but most super- 
fell thing, more sounding in brass than solid achieve- 
Ment 

ho factors that tended to develop the Philippines econo- 
rally, socially and culturally, each rcacted upon the other 
Je wwaken in the minds of the Filipinos a sense of national- 
hm, wh the Spanish officials, at the instigation of the 
(Hur had prevented from evolving. Progress was inevit- 
able: to stop it was a kind of Sisyphus task—as impossible 
as ll was ridiculous. Feodor Jagor, visiting the Philippines 
in 1859-60, made an acute observation when he said: 


when 


ple. Even so 


"The old situation is no longer feasible with the social 
changes that time has wrought. The colony can no longer 
be excluded from the outside countries. Every facility of 
vommunication opens a breach in the old system and motiv- 
les reforms of a liberal nature. The more capital and 
ign ideas penetrate, the more they augment the well- 
being, intelligence and self-esteem, thus making the exist- 
ing evils more intolerable.'^ 


Puntiverse nationalism, slowly developing and awaiting 
WM opportune moment for it to show the stirrings of 
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awakened life, had by this time accomplished very little, if 
at all, and was still timid and reluctant in the face of un- 
principled administration. Yet in a single stroke, it had 
flared up silently and unobtrusively but had remained 
quiescent for more than a decade following the Cavite 
Mutiny of 1872. 
The secularization of the parishes, which the Filipino 
clergymen had fought for with religious zeal, was one of 
the factors that lent color to the struggle of the Filipinos 
for recognition. The attempts of Santa Justa in 1770 to 
secularize the parishes, though failing in its immediate 
objectives, nevertheless presented a chance to the Filipino 
curates to work for the removal of the regulars from their 
parishes and their replacement by the seculars. It was 
not until the second half of the nineteenth. century that the 
movement gained impetus with the exchange of the Recol- 
lect missions in Mindanaw, which were to be administered 
by the returned Jesuits, for the parishes in and around 
Manila, at that time being occupied by Filipino seculars. 
Having occupied the parishes, the Filipino clergy believed 
that these belonged to them as a group. Consequently, the 
Royal Decree of September 10, 1861, which gave to the 
Recollects the curacies in and around Manila as compensa- 
tion for the loss of their missions in Mindanaw, was vigor- 
ously objected to by the Filipino clergy. Father Pedro 
Pablo Pelaez, who once acted as an Ecclesiastical Governor 
of the Philippines, spearheaded the protest in defense of the 
Filipino seculars when he wrote the Governor-General of the 
Islands on March 10, 1862, to intercede in the revocation of 
the Royal Decree of September 10, 1861, since the decree 
was prejudicial to the seculars as well as to the regulars.” 
Reactionary elements, triumphant in Spain and hence in 
the Philippines, stifled whatever protest or progressive step 
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wae takon either by the Filipino clergy or by the Philippine- 
horn Spaniards and immigrant liberals. Peninsular politics 
hing. what it was, the era of progress once more dawned 
upon the Philippines when the conservative Queen Isa- 
ela 11 was driven from Spain, The Filipino clergy, headed 
hy Burgos, Gomez and Zamora, renewed the agitation for 
the expulsion of the friars from the curacies. This move- 
tment did not last long, for in 1872, the reactionary faction 
in Spwin again won and set the pattern for Philippine 


was during this period that the Cavite Mutiny of 1872 
Y place, ¡da Rafael de Izquierdo restored the 
Miden régime and demolished what his predecessor had 
‘Wullt and made more secure the operation of the censorship. 
‘Terroristic measures were adopted to insure the safety and 
linuance of Spanish authority. In protest over the 
ion of the old tribute, the workers of the Cavite 
mutinied. The Spanish administrators, acting 
and ruthlessly, put them down and linked the 
tic priests Gomez, Burgos and Zamora with the 

' They were executed and those other Filipino 

who were supposed to have abetted the mutiny were 
Bates to the Carolines.* Certain it was that the execu- 
Mon of the three priests merely served as “an excuse for 


ont marzo de 1872 embarcaron en la barca Fi María, 
SEES 

de Santa Cruz de Manila; José Guevara, id. de Kiapo; Miguel 
de coro de la Catedral; Feliciano [Gomez]; Anacleto Desi- 
Merlo: Vicente del Rosario, capellan castrense; Toribio H. del Pilar; Mariano 
‘Seville, capellan del Hospital Militar; Justo Guason, coadjutor de la Cate- 
Meal, y Pedro Dandan: ..." (Artigas y Cuerva, Los Sucesos de 1872, p. 162, 
EN 
December ian Mariano Sevilla and Vicente del Rosario were already 
‘Weed, while the rest were still in Marianas.—(Ed.) 


——— 
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vengeful violence,” as a means of resuming control of 
Philippine policy.” Persecutions followed, and the well- 
to-do Filipinos began to send their sons away to safer places. 

From here on, the line of cleavage between the two peoples 
became deeper day by day and the political and racial 
colors became more distinct. So embittered was the mind 
of the Filipino over this affair that he immediately read in 
the execution of the three priests the vindictive character of 
the Spanish authorities. Thus Rizal, voicing the sentiments 
of the Filipinos, dedicated his El Filibusterismo to the mar- 
tyrs:™ 


The Church, by refusing to degrade you, has placed 

in doubt the crime imputed upon you; the Government, 

by surrounding your trial with mystery and shadows, 

causes the belief that there was some error committed in 

fatal moments; and the Philippines, by worshipping your 

memory and calling you martyrs, in no sense recognize 

your culpability. In so far, therefore, as your complicity 

in the Cavite mutiny is not clearly proved, as you may 

or may not have cherished sentiments for justice and 

liberty, I have the right to dedicate my work to you 

as victims of the evils which I undertake to combat. 

And while we wait expectantly for Spain some day to 

restore your good names and cease to be answerable 

for your death, let these pages serve as a belated wreath 

of dried leaves over your unknown tombs, and let it 

be understood that every one who, without clear proofs 

attacks your memory, stains his hands with your blood. 
The date, it must be remembered, was 1872. The spirit 
of inquiry that pervaded the atmosphere of Europe in the 
second half of the nineteenth century led to the toppling 
over of religious dogmas and to the breaking down of an 
economic system that was once potent because unques- 
tioned. Liberalism rode on the crest of the reform move- 
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everywhere in the Old World, while beyond the seas 
Pee long night had descended upon the Philippines. 
Mhe Dark Ages had enveloped the Islands and threatened 
momently to crush all attempts to introduce progressive 
reforms. Hence it was that the Filipino students and 
intellectuals, unable to steer through the thick darkness 
ih their native land, sought light in Europe. 


Two: 


THE AWAKENING 


HE SECOND half of the nineteenth century in Eur 
S found liberalism making a steady encroachment upon 
Mf intransigent reaction that was fighting for the perpet- 
uation of its power and prestige. In Spain, owing to the 
unsettled political conditions, progressive ideas existed only 
in whispers. It was not until the latter part of the century 
that progressive ideas, now being enthroned in almost all 
quarters of Europe, took definite shape in the Peninsula and 
trickled their way into the Philippines. Already, the con- 
flict between the Spaniards, particularly the friars and the 
Filipinos, was becoming more and more intense and had, as 
pointed out earlier, assumed racial colors, though in rare 
instances the Spanish liberals and progressives placed them- 
selves on the side of the Filipino intellectuals who were 
working for reforms, 
But very little had been accomplished in the way of 


easing up the tension. Freedom of expression was limited 
E 
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lo the faction that was tenaciously opposed to the disturb- 
ance of the status quo. Censorship of the press was carried 
‘on with fanatical faith and with a consciousness of the divine 
right to assume the white man's lordship. Yet, despite all 
those restrictions, the Filipinos for the first time were able 
la voice their intimate feelings and their tragic sense of loss 
|n and through their first creative artist endowed with a 
social conscience—Francisco Baltazar. 

‘Morn in an age of political chicanery and social hypocrisy, 
Francisco Baltazar's sensitive mind saw the chaos of pu- 
IWescent society given over to moral extravagances, and out 
‘of this chaos he conceived of a work that would embody 
the longings and aspirations of his people. The rapid and 
Widespread disintegration of a life of which he was vitally 
M port, gave him the materials for the prosecution of a 
1 Melt desire to speak for his people and his time. 
, in 1839, clothed in literary allegory, his Plorante* at 
* escaped the rigid censorship of the press and came 
with hosannas from the members of the board of 
tical censors.* 


"The work, vividly conceived 1 portray the social cancer 
and to interpret the implied issues of its time and the one 
Immediately following, gave abundant evidence of a political 
‘god social restlessness that gathered momentum with the 
lapse of years. Plorante at Laura was not merely a roman- 
Me story seen through the eyes of a lovelorn bard. It was 
' severe indictment of the ruling race, a voice raised in 

Shia work carries the title of “Florante at Laura” in all its known editions 
Mot wil the manuscript can be found, the way it is written in this book 
Mi be considered as that of the author only—(Ed.) 

"The Comisión Permanente de Censura was not officially created until 
JM, im accordance with the Royal Order of October 4, 1839. However, 
riet censorship of the press had been exercised by the ecclesiastical authori- 
Mes even prior to the creation of the Comisión. 
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protest against Spanish iniquities and oppression, a fierce 
outery of a sensitive and wounded soul asking for justice. 


Sa loob at labas ng bayan kong sawi, 
Kaliluha’y siyang nangyayaring hari, 
Kagalinga't bait ay nalulugami, 
Ininis sa hukay ng dusa't pighati, 


Ang magandang asal ay ipinupukol 
Sa laot ng dagat ng kutya't linggatong, 
Balang magagaling ay ibinabaon 
At ilinilibing na walang kabaong. 
Nguni ay ang lilo't masasamang loob, 
Sa trono ng puri ay ilinuluklok, 
At sa balang sukab na may asal hayop, 
Mabangong incienso ang isinusuob. 
Kaliluha't sama ang ulo'y nagtayo, 
At ang kabaita'y kimi't nakayuko, 
Santong katuwira'y lugami at hapo, 
Ang luha na lamang ang pimatutulo. 
At ang balang bibig na binubukalan 
Ng sabing magaling at katotohanan, 
Agad binibiyak at sinisikangan 
Ng kalis ng lalong dustang kamatayan. 


(There, hapless land! and even 'yond, 
Treason has flung his tyrant-bond; 
Virtue the while lies moribund, 
Stifled in sloughs of deep despond. 

(All noble deeds are hurled amain 
Amidst indignity and disdain! 
The wise, when to the gravehole ta'en, 
Must coffinless therein remain; 

(Whereas the wicked and the mean 
On thrones of honor sit serene, 
And before those of bestial mien, 
Incense is burnt, sweet-scented, clean. 


Reason impotent lies, so weak, 

She merely weeps, nor wipes her cheek. 
(What lips yet venture to uphold 

‘The cause of Truth, of Wisdom bold, 

Straightway are struck, and stricken cold 

By words that reap death in their fold.)* 


"These lines, and many more like them, gave courage and 
with and hope to the people so accustomed to obey, to suffer, 
and to sob in silence. And José Rizal, leaving the Philip- 
atan early age to escape persecution, brought with 
, many decades later, a copy of Baltazar's narrative 
E. that influenced him in writing Noli Me Tangere,” 

mble but thinking men, finding articulate expression of 
(heir thoughts and feelings in the poem, committed it to 
ory and so kept the flame of nationalism alive for years 
the Revolution made freedom a throbbing reality. 


"Tuus a PATH, narrow though it might have been, was 
pectedly cut across the wild undergrowth of Spanish 
Intolerance and served, in later times, as a guide to the 
passage of free spirits. The press, to a certain extent, came 
upon the path that Baltazar had opened. With La Opinión, 
# morning daily founded in 1887, a new era in Philippine 

lism was ushered in, for it fearlessly took sides in 
political issues. The paper, edited by two Spanish liberals, 
lunged with gusto and alacrity into controversies, partic- 
larly with the friars. And with its bold progressive views 
Jt awoke one morning to find itself on the shoulders of 
t Filipino readers shouting its virtues to the discom- 
‘of the religious orders.‘ But the paper changed 
Jis policy from one of aggressive liberalism to one of double 
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allegiance, obviously to win over the S, 

Filipinos alike, and in trying to compromise the two op- 

posite and hostile elements, its life was snuffed out. 

A La España Oriental, founded with the avowed Purpose of 
ecoming a thoroughly nationalistic newspaper, failed in its 

mission, for the Spaniards and the Filipinos repudiated it 


retake the ground they had lost in the battle of propaganda, 


If we take into account the needs and tem, i 

the Period of Propaganda must necessarily Er nensi 
can produce not literary works but tracts, not beauty clothed 
in playful fancies and seen through the artists temperament 
but plain facts made vibrantly alive by a violated sense nf 
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Justice and decency and a growing social instinct. There 
was not much time for the Flaubertian style and intrepid 
search for the apt and precise diction. There must first be 
freedom before writers could acquire that degree of security 
and inventiveness and leisure so essential, first, in the 
Sonception of an idea and, finally, in its happy externaliza- 
Mon. And so the writers of that period gave themselves 
wholly to the voicing of the people's sentiments long re- 
Mrained by acts inimical to and destructive of creative life. 
Wiest they turned to a sort of nostalgic romanticism of things 
alive, as in Pedro A. Paterno's novel Ninay and his La An- 
Hue Civilización Tagalog; then to a brutally realistic delin- 
‘ation of character and local conditions, as in Rizal's Noli 
‘Me Tángere; and finally, to an open assault upon the evils 
that lurked in the dark corners of Philippine life, as in 
Wiral's El Filibusterismo, in Marcelo H. del Pilar's corroding 
Sarcasm and satires, and in Lopez Jaena's satirical sketches 


fiery speeches. 


Unaciaxo Lorez Jasna, who escaped to Spain in 1880, 
Jud made himself the bitter enemy of the friars by writing, 
wt an early age, a novel called Fray Botod." It was in 
1889 that, sensing the necessity of an organ for active pro- 
paganda work, he founded La Solidaridad, whose first num- 
der came off the press on February 15." It was financed by 
a Filipino, Pablo Rianzares, and its first editor was Lopez 
Jaena, “an orator of radical tendencies, a nervous and 
prolific writer, and who was under the protection of prom- 
inent Spanish socialists ...”" On December 15 of the 
fame year, he resigned as editor and Del Pilar became 
Managing editor upon acquiring ownership of the paper. 

Rizal was the scholar of the Filipino propagandists in 
Spain: Del Pilar, their political analyst; and Lopez Jaena, 
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their orator. As a speechmaker and orator, Lopez Jaena 
was a rabble rouser and took advantage of that supreme 
characteristic of Spanish prose, namely, bombast and “fine” 
diction, to "agitate and excite the passions of the masses 
and provoke the anger and indignation” of his hear- 
ers." Yet, though nearly always explosive when on the 
platform, he was, paradoxically enough, composed when 
writing for the papers. The life he had led up to that time 
had provoked him into defending the traits of his country- 
men, even giving the world to understand that “if there are 
mestizos who make good in every branch of knowledge, 
there are also natives—indios—who shine in a marvelous 
way of their own. . . .” He believed, likewise, in equality 
as the cornerstone of liberty and in education as the fount 
of liberty and equality. He vehemently denied that there 
was such a thing as “filibusterism” in the Philippines and 
condemned as slanderers those who made it a profession to 
belittle the Filipinos by imputing upon them incapacity for 
progress. Giving voice to the intellectual group, he branded 
as vicious the belief circulated by the friars that “masonry 
is influencing the separation of the Philippines from Spain.” 
Without compromising himself and his group to the radical 
tendencies of the French Revolution, yet inspired by its 
guiding principles, he nevertheless worshipped the French 
people and the law-making assembly that they created to 
endow their dreams and ideals with a touch of reality. 


THe newspaper, Diariong Tagalog, that Marcelo H. 
del Pilar founded, did not live long enough to be of per- 
manent influence in the social life of the people. Yet be- 
tween the date of its founding and the day he left the 
Philippines for Spain in 1888, he had traveled far and wide 
in his native province of Bulakan preaching the gospel of 


E 


DiamoNG TAGALOG 


Nationalistie paper founded by Marcelo 


La SOLIDARIDAD 


Organ of the Filipino “expatriates” in Spain, 
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patriotism, self-respect, industry, and sacrifice. He wrote 
pamphlet after pamphlet vigorously denouncing the friar 
misrule. With bitter sarcasm, he attacked what Rizal called 
"the hypocrisy which, under the cloak of religion, has come 
amongst us to impoverish us and to brutalize us + - + - the 
superstition but trafficks with the holy word to get money 
and to make us believe in absurdities for which Catholicism 
would blush . - -" The Church and State, which were one 
and the same thing, became ‘alarmed. In the eyes of the 
friars, he was the master mind of the secret meeting attend- 
ed by filibusteros, the propagator and translator of Rizal's 
Noli, the man behind such libelous pamphlets as Dudas, 
Caiigat Cayo and the slanderous leaflets against the nuns of 
Santa Clara. An order for his seizure was issued, but be- 
fore the authorities could catch up with him he had already 
escaped to Spain. 


Managing La Solidaridad, Del Pilar wrote a series of 
political articles that made him famous and which earned 
him the cankered hatred of the friars. In the eyes of Re- 
tana, then a paid reactionary but later a repentant progres- 
sive, Del Pilar “was ‘unquestionably the man who most 
distinguished himself as a newspaperman of great ability 
and wisdom.” Even in the eyes of his political enemies, 
he was considered a “calculating conspirator, the journalist 
gone astray, who had no ‘real hatred of the sovereign coun- 
try, though he showed he had it for the state of affairs 
prevailing in the Philippines." " 


Del Pilar was not a separatist; he was till a short time 
before his death an assimilationist. Like Rizal, he thought 
that the Philippines was not prepared for independence, and 
as n preparatory step to statehood, he advocated the educa- 
Mon of the broad masses of the people. Assimilation, on the 
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other hand, would pave the way for the introduction of 
progressive reforms. The Filipinos were aspiring to a life 
unfettered by restrictions. The people were not asking too 
much from Spain; all they asked was understanding. “We 
are asking for assimilation,” he cried in one of his editorials. 
“We demand that those islands be Hispanized.” Thus, 
under his management, La Solidaridad became an effective 
medium for the free expression of the propagandists. They 
demanded the removal of the friars and the secularization 
of the parishes, representation of the Philippines in the 
Spanish Cortes, participation in the conduct of the govern- 
ment, equality before the law, freedom of assembly, of the 
press, and of speech, and a wider social and individual free- 
dom. But Spain was too preoccupied with her domestic 
problems to turn her eyes to the Philippine social and 
political landscape. And Del Pilar, already showing signs 
of disillusionment and frustration, turned his vigorous mind 
to a more dangerous domain—that of revolution. Insurrec- 
tion, he said, was the only last refuge, especially when the 
people “have acquired the belief that peaceful means to 
secure remedies for the evils proved futile,” But he died 
on the eve of the Revolution—exhausted, penniless and 
homeless. 


Tue Loc NIGHT of political persecution and economic 
serfdom in the Philippines was deepening alarmingly to a 
point where to endure was at times to be heroic and at other 
times to be aroused from intellectual stupor. Such a period 
necessarily demanded leaders—and leaders it produced. 
Of them, José Rizal was the most imaginative as well as 
the most scholarly. Experiencing at an early age the sor- 
rows and humiliations that attended the daily grind of col- 
ored colonials, Rizal as a student showed a precocity that 
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was later to make him the leaders’ leader. Though not 

ing Del Pilar's command of his native language, yet 
at eight he had already written a Tagalog poem praising the 
virtues of his native tongue. 

He was not given to oratory, but he gave the fullness of 
his heart and mind to the problem that he believed was the 
center from which all other considerations radiated, namely, 
Universal education. At eighteen, he had won the first 
prize in a literary contest in which the “superior” Spaniards 
participated. His A la Juventud Filipina was adjudged the 
best. Then, a little later, his Jesuit professors were sur- 
prised to find that the author of El Consejo de los Dioses, 
an allegorical piece, was the same young man who had pre- 
viously proved the intellectual equality of the colored and 
the whites. 

His preliminary studies in the Pontifical University of 
Santo Tomas led him to the conclusion that higher education 
in the Philippines was a lost cause. And so, in 1882, at the 
age of twenty-one, he sailed for Europe where he expected 
to live and study in an atmosphere of culture and of free- 
dom. ** 

He traveled to France, Belgium, England and Germany 
and took advantage of the facilities that the libraries of those 
countries offered. Thus, far from his native land, he viewed 
it with that nostalgic longing that usually finds adequate 
expression in literary excursions or in severe intellectual 
pursuits. He engaged in both. In Berlin, he delivered his 
Die Tagalische Verskunst—The Tagalog Metrical Art—be- 
fore the Ethnological Society, and in London he copied the 
very rare Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas of Antonio de Morga 
and reprinted it with his copious notes to prove that the 
Filipinos had already a distinctively indigenous civilization 
before the coming of Magellan. He thus vindicated his 
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country and disproved the theory hitherto held by the 
Spaniards, that the Filipinos, in the words of Fray Lucio 
Bustamante, “are fit only to tend carabaos, to pray, and to 
follow blindly the instructions of the friars.” '* 


But his soul was restless. The subjective and objective 
experiences that he went through penetrated his subcon- 
scious and slowly, persistently, developed the skeins of real- 
ism which his lively imagination wove into a tapestry of 
Philippine life. Hence the novel Noli Me Tángere. 


The book, written at the age of twenty-six, is not, as 
James Le Roy puts it, “a photographic reproduction”, but 
a passionate yet honest interpretation of the Philippine 
scene," It is the silent sobbing of a man who, in the 
face of a painfully brutal reality, tried to smile through his 
tears in the belief that no one would embrace him and 
sympathize with him in the hour of gnawing sorrow, and 
to him, the smile was the best mask to cover the bitterness 
raging in the heart. “I will lift,” he wrote in his preface, 
“a part of the veil that covers the sore, sacrificing, even 
self-love itself, to truth, for as thy son, I, too, suffer from 
thy defects and weaknesses.” And so he delineated his 
characters with a faithfulness that transcended racial prej- 
udices, now using his brush with the bold strokes of 
Juan Luna, now with a finesse that was worthy of Hidalgo. 

There was nothing purely imaginative either in his char- 
acter portrayal or in his delineation of the local color: every 
incident, every character was real and breathing the pol- 
luted Philippine air. In the words of Pardo de Tavera: " 


All the defects of the public administration of affairs, 
the ignorance of the functionaries and their corruption, 
the vices of the clergy, the incapacity of the governors, 
and the inferiority of Spanish culture in these islands 
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were made manifest. The prestige which the friars had 
enjoyed, and which was based only on the ignorance of 
the masses, crumbled away when the private lives of 
the members of the religious orders in the provinces were 
described in the pages of Rizal's book and the immorality 
and the viciousness of the friars were exposed to the 
public view. "The defects in the system of education pur- 
sued in the colleges and in the Filipino university were 
also exposed and the evil results of the teachings were 
fingered out. So vividly were the defects in the Spanish 
colonial administration described that the entire struc- 
ture tottered, and the prestige which Spanish civilization 
in the Islands had attained up to that time in the minds 
of the Filipinos was completely discredited, 


The immediate popularity that the book enjoyed, both 
in Spain and in the Philippines, caused the friars to con- 
demn it as a "bad book and must not be read, and reading 
it they [the “indios”] are committing a mortal sin, for the 
said book is full of heresies and ideas contrary to our Holy 
Religion.” " The blunt prohibition which was accentuated 
by a threat of punishment of those found reading it, only in- 
tensified the desire of the educated Filipinos to go over the 
book on the sly. M. H. del Pilar popularized the novel and 
defended Rizal against the furious attacks of the friars by 
issuing his sparkling rejoinder, Caiigat Cayo, adopting the 
pen-name Dolores Manapat."" Rizal, however, was un- 
perturbed by the prejudiced and malicious animadversions. 
A year later, in 1889, he published his brilliant satire, 
La Visión de Fray Rodríguez," making fun of the ignor- 
ant friar. Rizal returned to the Philippines the unchal- 
lenged idol of his countrymen and became the marked 
target of the friars’ venomous animosity. 


It was during this period that the infamous Kalamba 
Episode took place." The tenants of Kalamba, Laguna, 
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among them Rizal's father, had petitioned the Spanish 
Central Government in the Philippines that it intervene in 
the controversy then brewing between them and the ad- 
ministrators of the Dominican friars so that the land could 
be sold to them. The Memorial was conveniently shelved 
until the arrival of the reactionary governor-general, Va- 
leriano Weyler, who later on won the sobriquet “The 
Butcher of Cuba." The courts ordered the tenants to 
vacate their lands, and to make sure that the order was 
complied with, Weyler sent a military force to eject the 
tenants. So summary and so severe were the steps taken 
by the military authorities that many farmhands, including 
Rizal's father and three sisters, were expatriated. Houses 
were torn down and burned and the tenants driven out 
of the lands they had been tilling for many years. 

The same searing experience—only now it was more in- 
tensely subjective—drove Rizal to seek a haven in Europe 
for the second time, and here, during his sojourn in one 
city after another, he conceived and wrote his second novel 
El Filibusterismo, a politically more mature, though artis- 
tically less significant, work than the Noli. Here, as no- 
where in his first novel, he projected his radical and revo- 
lutionary tendencies as exemplified in the iconoclast Simoun 
who, finding the government and the clerical hierarchy 
still greedy for power and lucre, planned a revolution in 
which all the dissident elements were to take a hand. And 
remembering the Kalamba Episode, he fashioned Cabesang 
Tales who, unjustly ejected from his land by the scheming 
friars, took to the mountains, adopted the nom-de-guerre 
Matanglawin, and harassed the towns of the Central and 
Southern Tagalog provinces. Yet, Rizal the idealist, finally 
won over Rizal the revolutionist. By creating Simoun and 
Cabesang Tales, he warned the Spanish officials of an 
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impending social cataclysm unless steps were taken to fore- 
stall it—steps not oppressive, but progressive. He desired 
the education of the masses as the prerequisite to inde- 
pendence, and so putting aside his previous idea of revo- 
lution—which was, on the face of it, a prediction of the 
events to come—he made Padre Florentino speak to the 
revolutionary Simoun: '* 


1 do not mean to say that our liberty will be secured 
at the sword's point, for the sword plays but little part in 
modern affairs, but that we must secure it by making 
ourselves worthy of it, by exalting the intelligence and 
the dignity of the individual, by loving justice, right and 
greatness, even to the extent of dying for them,--and when 
a people reaches that height God will provide a weapon, 
the idols will be shattered, the tyranny will crumble like 
a house of cards and liberty will shine out like the first 


dawn. 


Rizal, finally, not only exposed the evils of the ruling 
taste and suggested remedies for those evils, but also an- 
nounced the coming of the Revolution. ‘True that in later 
Years he shuddered to think of blood uselessly spoiled in 
the interest of an elusive ideal, but in his heart and mind 
4 premonition of things to come had imbedded itself with 
Wich vividness as to make him put in the lips of Elias the 

ificant prediction: 


Do you not see how everybody is awakening? The sleep 
but one day the thunderbolt 


te cause of Liberty! 


Three: 
MILITANT NATIONALISM — 1 


HE PROPAGANDA movement in Spain, while not suc- 
cessful enough to produce concrete results in the form 
of serious innovations in the political, social and eco- 

nomic life of the country, nevertheless started a wave of 
nationalistic feeling that led to a widespread consciousness of 
unity. While Rizal, Del Pilar, Lopez Jaena, Ponce, the 
Lunas, Panganiban and others were desperately endeavoring 
to fix Spain's attention on Philippine affairs, refuting the 
misguided information of such writers as Barrantes, Feced, 
Retana, and the friars who hired them, the Filipino middle 
class at home organized themselves into societies for the 
purpose of giving aid to the propagandists in Spain. The 
period commencing with 1890 and ending with the out- 
break of the Revolution in 1896 may be epitomized in two 
words: militant nationalism. The era had clear indications 
of the mounting tension in Filipino-Spanish relations. Be- 
32 
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lated attempts to introduce reforms in the municipal 
organization failed to relax the tension. First, there 
was the founding of Masonic lodges as a step in discipline, 
followed by the appearance of La Propaganda, then, with 
the failure of this organization, by the establishment of 
La Liga Filipina and the Cuerpo de Compromisarios, and 
finally, by the founding of the radical Katipunan. 


Contacts mane by the Filipino leaders in Spain with 
the leading Spanish Masons, led the fiery Lopez Jaena to 
establish the lodge Revolucién in Barcelona on April 1, 
1889, exclusively for and by Filipinos. A year later, lodge 
La Solidaridad was founded in Madrid, and when lodge 
Revolucién was dissolved all the members affiliated them- 
selves with the new society. The way was now cleared for 
the concerted action of the Gran Oriente Espanol and the 
Filipino Masons, who helped one another in introducing in 
the Cortes important legislation beneficial to the Philip- 
pines." The Filipino masonic lodges, therefore, became 
the focus of propaganda activities in Spain and were respon- 
sible for welding together the irreconcilable elements who, 
in some instances, came dangerously close to strife that 
would have been fatal to the Philippine cause. 


It was thought at the time that masonic lodges should 
he secretly established in the Philippines in order to dis- 
seminate the ideas for which the propagandists were 
fighting Pedro Serrano Laktaw and Antonio Luna were 
ordered to proceed to the Philippines to carry out the 
instructions of the Mother Lodge. 


Serrano Laktaw, upon arriving from Spain in 1890, con- 
ferred with José Ramos and Moises A. Salvador regarding 
the feasibility of establishing masonic lodges. On Jan- 
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wary 6, 1891, the lodge Nilad was founded, and a year 
later, on March 10, 1892, it was recognized by the Gran 
Oriente Español’ Even in such a dynamic epoch in 
which they were living, the Masons, being composed of in- 
tellectuals and middle-class Filipinos, were rather careful in 
their demands for liberty. Every utterance was measured, 
and gave evidence of the intellectuals’ fear of unduly antago- 
nizing their enemies. Thus at one of their meetings, the 
Filipino Masons set forth their platform on the Philippine 
problem. * 


It is the cight million people who have been, for the 
duration of three centuries, under tyrannical oppression . . - 
The social life they lead is destitute of freedom: the inhab- 
itants have no right of association; they have no tribute 
where they could express their needs and do not even have 
the right to voice their thoughts.... And with respect to 
their individual life, the Filipinos have not, as in other 
countries, the security against the abuses of the authorities, 
and for these reasons, the prisons and the mysterious 
deportations of reputable persons have been repeatedly 
done upon the notorious instigation of the friars. 


We want a dignified, free and prosperous country in 
whose horizons can be seen with clarity the splendor of 
the sun of justice and of civilization. We want a regime 
of democracy, a genuine and effective autonomy of the 
human individuality as against the enslaving pretensions 
of an ambition that nourishes its life in the absorption of the 
rights of the people and waters its happiness with the tears 
of the needy. We want a good government and a good 
administration. We want for our country the right to 
be represented in the Cortes: not a single Representative, 
not a single Senator is defending its interests in the Spanish 
Parliament. Its government is dependent, in Madrid, 
upon the Minister of the Ultramar who, by and for itself, 
legislates and governs the Philippines through Royal 
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Orders, while in Manila, the Governor-General executes 
and annuls the orders oí the Ministers. We want our 
country declared a Spanish province, with all the rights 
and obligations. In a word, we want reforms, reforms, 
reforms. 


The boldness of the Masonic platform and the sincerity 
with which the propagators spread the gospel drew more 
and more Filipinos within its fold, so that in time it was 
decided by the leaders to establish branches throughout 
the Islands." So rapid was the spread of Masonry that 
up to the month of May 1893, the lodges numbered thirty- 
five, of which about nine were in Manila. * 


Yet Masonry was only a means for propaganda. It had 
never been the intention of its Filipino founders in Spain 
to make it a society for political action. Thus, in a letter 
to Juan Zulueta, Marcelo H. del Pilar emphasized that: 

The Peninsular Masonry is a means of propaganda for 
us. If the Masons there [in the Philippines] pretend to 
make Masonry an organ of action for our ideals, they make 
a very bad mistake. What is needed is a special organiza- 
tion devoted especially to the Filipino cause; and although 
its members, or some of them, may be Masons, they must 
not depend upon Masonry," 


So popular had Masonry become that even women, 
laboring under the current prejudice against their partici- 
pation in such activities, readily joined the movement and 
$0 gave evidence to the growing restlessness of all classes 
of the social strata. * Events were moving at a fast pace, 
and the Spanish authorities became cognizant of the poten- 
tial power of such an organization. On April 4, 1895, the 
Minister of the Ultramar (overseas) sent a cablegram to 
the Governor-General in which he said that “an alarm exists 
here about the separatist work in that Archipelago through 
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Masonic propaganda that excludes all Spaniards and is di- 
rected oxelusively by natives. I request Your Excellency, 
who surely must have an exact knowledge of everything, to 
inform me hourly of this, and, if true, to redouble the vigil- 
ance and to issue necessary orders to the governors." " 


Certain it is that at the outbreak of the Revolution, Ma- 
sonry was deeply entrenched in the Philippines, and though 
it was not directly responsible for the activities of the more 
radical Katipunan, it nevertheless served as a pattern for 
its methods and organization. There was some truth in 
the Spanish charge that “the infernal Masonry exists in 
the Philippines and is the foundation of the society known 
as the Katipunan. It can be estimated, pending the com- 
plete report, that the Masonic lodges in the Philippines 
number about eighty-two . . . .” With the blind preju- 
dice that characterizes all fears of social disturbance and 
the swing of reaction, the Spaniards condemned Masonry 
as the “workshop where hatred for Spain and the Spaniards 
was cast"" Nothing was so wide off the mark as this 
last condemnatory charge that only served to embolden the 
more radical elements among the Filipinos to conclude that 
peaceful solutions to the Philippine problem were im- 
possible. 


ALMOST SIMULTANEOUSLY, but probably a little earlier 
than Masonry, a civic organization, La Propaganda, was 
founded in the Philippines whose members belonged to the 
middle class.” When the lodge Nilad was organized in 
1891, the mombers affiliated themselves with La Propa- 
ganda, whose object was to collect money to defray the ex- 
penses of the Filipinos in Madrid in their struggle to obtain 
Political concessions. The money thus collected was for- 
warded to the Asociacién Hispano-Filipino in Spain. In 
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„ however, the funds of the organization were mal- 
Neat and its fee of fifty centavos was discontinued, With 
this the society passed out of existence. 

Out of La Propaganda sprang the desire to continue the 
work already begun. The publication of the newspaper La 
Solidaridad must be continued. But since “all the labors, 
executed without order or concord did not render satisfac- 
tory result" " Rizal stepped into the picture and pro- 
posed the founding of a society that would give ample pro- 
tection to its members. Preliminary meetings were held 
to thresh out doubtful points, after which Rizal convoked 
the prominent men of the community to endow life and 
reality to one of his favorite projects. On the night of 
July 3, 1892, at No. 176 Ilaya Strect, Tondo, Rizal founded 
and inaugurated La Liga Filipina. Ambrosio Salvador was 
elected President; Agustin de la Rosa, Fiscal; Bonifacio 
Arevalo, Treasurer; and Deodato Arellano, Secretary. " 
With the founding of La Liga Filipina, Rizal worked hard 
to expand its activities and to enlist the sympathy and help 
of the intellectuals and patriots. 

"The Constitution of the Liga expressly gave its aims and 
ends as: * 

(1) To unite the whole archipelago into one 
compact, vigorous, and homogeneous body. 
(2) Mutual protection in every want and neces- 
sity. 
SO) Defense against all violence and injustice 
(4) Encouragement of instruction, agriculture and 
commerce. 
(5) Study and application of reforms. 
lese purposes were to be carried out through the crea- 
hen of a governing body composed of the Supreme Council, 
the Provincial Council, and the Popular Council. As dues, 
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the members were required to pay ten centavos a month. 
A symbolic name of the member's free Choice was to be 
adopted upon his initiation into the society. As the funds 
mounted, the Liga was to invest them in the following 
manner; ** 

(1) The member or his son, who, while not having 
means shall show application and great capacities, 
shall be sustained. 

(2) The poor shall be supported in his right 
against any powerful person. 

(3) The member who shall have suffered loss 
shall be aided. 

(4) Capital shall be loaned to the member who 
shall need it for an industry or for agriculture. 

(5) The introduction of machines and industries, 
new or necessary in the country, shall be favored. 

(6) Shops, stores, and establishments shall be 
opened, where the members may be accomodated 
more economically than elsewhere, 


Such a society, though far from being subversive in 
character, drew the suspicions of the authorities if for no 
other reason than that its founder was José Rizal. Wher- 
ever Rizal went he was shadowed by the spies of the gov- 
ernment, and the civil authorities in the provinces reported 
his activities to the Central Government. The latter's 
agents, obeying the insistent orders of the friars, searched 
the houses of Rizal's friends and sympathizers both in Ma- 
nila and in the provinces and placed suspicious persons 
under strict surveillance. Unable to contain their fear 
and hatred of Rizal, the authorities issued an order for his 
arrest and detention at Fort Santiago, and on July 7, 1892 
Governor-General Despujol decreed his deportation to 
Dapitan 


DEODATO ARELLANO 


del Pilar's brother-in-law and first President of the 
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Meanwhile, the Liga languished with Rizal's banishment 
to the south. Nevertheless, the members resuscitated it, 
this time under the leadership of Domingo Franco and 
Andres Bonifacio. The aims remained the same, but with 
the addition that it was to support the newspaper La Soli- 
daridad and endorse whatever reforms it would adopt that 
would be beneficial to the country. Domingo Franco was 
elected President; Deodato Arellano, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Isidoro Francisco, Fiscal; and Juan Zulueta and Timoteo 
Paez, members of the Supreme Council. Later on, Apolina- 
rio Mabini was given the post of Secretary and Antonio 
Flores was elected Member." With the two additional 
aims, the Liga thus became a sort of political party.'" 


Under the new Supreme Council, the society became 
active and showed promising signs. Popular councils 
were established in Malate, Ermita, Tondo, Sampaloc, 
Santa Cruz, Pandakan, and Trozo largely through the efforts 
of Andres Bonifacio and others.” Funds were collected 
out of the entrance fec of two pesos and a monthly fee of 
fifty centavos." The new Liga lasted only a few months, 
for the members tired of paying their dues, alleging that 
they did not agree to the expenses, were convinced that the 
Government did not heed the newspaper nor would take 
notice of any legal means.” 


It was quite obvious by this time that peaceful means 
could not convince the Spanish government in the Philip- 
pines of the necessity for administrative reforms. Mabini 
analyzed the situation correctly when he said: ^ 

‘The information obtained made it plain that the commis- 
sioners for the creation of the popular counci’s had not 
exacted the acquiescence to the platform as a prerequisite 
to the admission into the society; on the contrary, Andres 
Bonifacio, who had by unremitting effort brought to the 
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society the greater part of its members, was firmly con- 
vinced of the uselessness of the peaceful means. The so- 
called Supreme Council, which was really a mere organ- 
izing committee, for its members had not been elected by 
suffrage, saw clearly that, as soon as the associates choose 
the Council which should rule them according to the 
Statute, the platform would be changed: the said Commit- 
tee saw for the first time that as for political aspirations, 
the mass of the people, whom the Spaniards thought insen- 
sible or at least indifferent, was in the forefront. Seeing 
that the efforts for reconciliation and understanding were 
fruitless, the Council dissolved the society, that the dif- 
ferences of its members might not channel through which 
the authorities might discover its existence. Those who 
abode [sic] by the sustenance of the newspaper, formed a 
body called Compromisers, for they compromised them- 
selves to pay a monthly contribution of five pesos each for 
its expenses. 

Tur pissoLurioN of the Liga brought some of its mem- 
bers at loggerhcads with each other. On the one hand 
were the intellectuals and aristocrats who were insistent 
in their belief that something could be done miraculously 
by La Solidaridad, while on the other hand were the 
plebeians, headed by Andres Bonifacio, who had lost all 
faith in the Spanish administration. The former, conse- 
quently, organized the Cuerpo de Compromisarios, and the 
latter the Katipunan, 

Founded by Numeriano Adriano,”' the Compromisarios 
decided to increase the fees and to approach influential per- 
sons. Thus Ariston Bautista Lin, Domingo Franco, Teles- 
foro Chuidian, Jacinto Limjap, Felipe Barreto and others, 
were prevailed upon to give their support to the new asso- 
ciation. But the Society was so slow, so conservative and 
so vacillating that it continued to exist only theoretically, 
in the minds of its founders. 
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THAT tHe soctertes originally organized to campaign 
for reforms did not make any significant headway, could 
be expected from the very beginning. Means were lacking 
to carry on the work already begun in Spain and day by 
day there was increasing difficulty in collecting funds to 
continue the publication of La Solidaridad. Hence Mabini, 
in a letter dated August 1895, and directed to the Filipinos 
in Spain, suggested that “remedy for grievances should 
be sought elsewhere." * As a result, the paper folded up 
on November 15 of the same year. 

‘Two factors were responsible for the failure of the re- 
form movement, namely: the violent opposition of the 
friars and the Government to the idea of changes in the 
political, social and economic fields, and secondly, the dilly- 
dallying tactics of the intelligentsia group, too timid to take 
advantage of the situation. 

It was to be expected from the start that any move to 
change the status quo would require not only a solid front 
on the part of the propagandists, but also influential and 
powerful allies in the Peninsular Government. For the 
friars, both in the Philippines and in Spain, had their 
counter-moves coordinated in such a way as to obstruct 
the passage of laws that would directly or indirectly affect 
their paramount interests. Unfortunately, however, the 
Filipinos in Spain were handicapped by a lack of financial 
assistance and by the petty jealousies that weakened their 
ranks. There was no coordination of activities, and the 
result was a nearly vain, if valiant, effort to arouse Spanish 
public opinion. Both at home and in Spain, the members of 
the intelligentsia class did not have the courage and abun- 
dant hope, the dash and the careless abandon of the masses 
whose unsophisticated mind could not see the various pos- 
sibilities that might accompany a mode of action. In Spain, 
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the propagandists were thoroughly discouraged and demo- 
ralized by the negative results of their sacrifices and by 
their thinning ranks: Rizal was in Dapitan as a political 
exile: Lopez Jaena was dead: so were Panganiban and Del 
Pilar. 

It was in a final effort to meet the challenge of the 
new situation that the remaining Filipinos in Madrid had 
decided to convene a general assembly in Hongkong in 1896. 
But Del Pilar died on July 4 of that year, and the projected 
assembly fell through. The effect in Manila was that the 
aggressive and nationalistic elements of the population, 
sensing the impossibility of continuing the peaceful approach 
to the Philippine problem, decided to proceed with the 
revolutionary plan without the counsel of the intelligentsia. 
Henceforth, the Katipunan was to reign supreme. 


Four: 
MILITANT NATIONALISM — 2 


WAVE OF SURPRISE and shock ran through the 

people as the news of José Rizal's possible fate spread. 

The Governor-General, Eulogio Despujol, under date 
of July 7, 1892, had decreed Rizal's deportation "to one of 
the islands in the south” and prohibited "the introduction 
und circulation in the Archipelago of all the works of said 
author, whether they be proclamations or flying sheets 
which directly or indirectly assail the Catholic religion or 
the national unity.”* Rizal was already in Fort Santiago, 
having been conducted there the previous day by the Gov- 
#mor-General's nephew, Ramon Despujol. * 

That night of the seventh, a handful of men met at 
No. 72 Azcarraga Street, then occupied by Deodato Are- 
lano, brother-in-law of Marcelo H. del Pilar." The secret 
conclave was attended by Andres Bonifacio, Deodato Are- 
llano, Valentin Diaz, Teodoro Plata, Ladislao Diwa, José 
aa 
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Dizon and a few others. It was decided that, in view of the 
inherent weakness of Rizal's Liga and the futility of im- 
proving the lot of the Filipinos through peaceful methods, 
a secret society should be founded. In the flickering light 
of a table lamp, the men gathered and performed the ancient 
blood compact and signed their papers of membership with 
their own blood. A program was approved in which six 
important points were brought out: firstly, the establishment 
of a secret society to be known as Kataastaasan Kagalang- 
galang na Katipunan ng mga Anak ng Bayan (Highest and 
Most Respectable Society of the Sons of the People): 
secondly, the organization would proceed to win over ad- 
herents through the method known as the triangle: thirdly, 
the members were to pay an entrance fee of one real fuerte * 
and a monthly due of a medio real; fourthly, that as soon 
as sufficient members could be taken in, a balangay or 
branch was to be established in each district, fifthly, that 
all efforts were to be exerted toward the fulfillment of the 
society's aims; and lastly, that all reforms based on the 
foregoing were to be agreed upon by all Climaxing the 
meeting was the oath taken by the members that they 
would shed the last drop of their blood for the national 
solidarity and liberty of the Philippines. * 

The secret society, learning from the experiences taught it, 
firstly, by the none too flattering examples set by the friars, 
and, secondly, by the tenets of the French Revolution, laid 
down three cardinal objectives: political, moral and civic. 
The political object was to separate from the mother country 
if the government of Spain continued to resist the clamor for 
the expulsion of the friars—who, in the eyes of the natives, 
were their oppressors—and if the sovereign country insisted 
on withholding political rights from the Filipinos. Imple- 


* Approximately P25 or US $1234. 
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menting this objective was the program outlined by the 
leaders to indoctrinate the members in valor and heroism, 
to forfeit life itself if necessary in the interest of the suffer- 
ing native land. They were instructed in the manly arts 
and seldom was there a Katipunero who did not know the 
art of fencing and of making arms and explosives. * 

The civic or social aim resolved itself into the principle 

of mutual help and the defense of the poor and the op- 
pressed. The members were pledged to come to the succor 
of sick comrades and their families, while the society as 
a whole paid all the funeral expenses. Nevertheless, for 
reasons of economy and the hostility toward unreasonable 
charges exacted by the friars in the performance of their 
spiritual obligations, the society saw to it that the funeral 
was of the simplest kind. Even so, it did not prohibit the 
individual members from throwing away their money on 
lavish funerals if they had the means and the temerity to do 
so. 
On the other hand, the moral objective revolved around 
the teaching of good manners (urbanidad), hygiene and 
democratic morality, attacking religious fanaticism, weak- 
ness of character, and the policy of obscurantism that the 
friars had adopted toward the Filipinos. Fired by these 
aims, Roman Basa, then vice-president of the Supreme 
Council, secretly printed a leaflet entitled Kalayaan, in 
which he enumerated the rights of man as taught by the 
French Revolution.‘ 

‘The Katipunan was thus the idea of the plebeian Andres 
Bonifacio, who became and remained to the last its spiritual 
leader. None of its charter members were of the middle 
or aristocratic class. Bonifacio was a laborer; while Are- 
llano, Plata, Diwa and Diaz were court clerks. Dizon, 
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though not so ill-provided as the rest, was nevertheless a 
small merchant, belonging more to the masses than to 
the intellectual middle class. Coming as it did on the very 
day that Rizal was ordered banished to Dapitan, the Kati- 
punan remained in the background and did not seriously 
hamper the work of the Liga. It was not until a year later 
when the Liga was superseded by the Cuerpo de Compromi- 
sarios and when the latter died of inanition, that the Kati- 
punan, under the direction of Bonifacio, actively, though 
secretly, took to the field in the hope of winning the sym- 


pu of the prostrate masses and the help of the middle 
class. 


Tur KATIPUNAN adopted the principles of Masonry in 
such a way as to be easily understood by the members 
who belonged to the lowest stratum of society. The duty 
of each member was to catechize two persons in order to 
compose a triangle. These two did not know of each other, 
but each knew only the original member who took him in. 
The triangle method, used for propaganda purposes to in- 
spire close adherence to the principles of the secret society, 
was known as hasík. The circuitous way by which mem- 
bers were taken into confidence was adopted, obviously, 
to minimize as much as possible the danger of discovery by 
the Spanish authorities." For they were living in an age 
of repression in which two opposite forces were secretly, 
at least in so far as the Katipunan was concerned, trying to 
overwhelm the other: on the one hand was the Spanish 
insistence upon a way of life that must be followed by the 
natives at all cost and, therefore, would be maintained by 
arms; and on the other, the rebellious attitude of the en- 
lightened Filipinos and the masses toward a system that 
would make them slaves in soul and body, an attitude that 
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the masses proposed to maintain to the limit until either 
further resistance was impossible or liberty itself was won. 

One can imagine the defect of the triangle method: the 
new members each had to proselytize two others and so on. 
The upshot was that the membership of the society did not 
reach more than 300 at the end of 1893." In October 
1892, however, the members of the Katipunan held a meet- 
ing and it was here decided that the members would be 
allowed to take into the brotherhood as many persons as 
they could, since it was increasingly evident that to continue 
with the original method would be to stunt the growth of 
the society. Thus, the first Supreme Council was estab- 
lished as soon as the membership reached 100 or more.” 
Deodato Arellano was elected President; Andres Bonifacio, 
Interventor; Ladislao Diwa, Fiscal; Teodoro Plata, Secre- 
tary; and Valentin Diaz, Treasurer. '* 


As months went by, Andres Bonifacio noticed that the 
elected Supreme Head, Deodato Arellano, was not as active 
as expected, and in another meeting held in February 1893, 
Bonifacio deposed him and had Roman Basa elected in his 
place." Slowly, yet persistently, the Katipunan ex- 
panded and began to ramify. The feeling deepened into 
a conviction that freedom must be pursued vigorously and 
wncompromisingly at all cost. Rizal was, without his 
Knowledge, the rallying cry of the Katipuneros. Thus, 
jn one of their meetings, Emilio Jacinto, Bonifacio’s right- 
hand man, said: “. . let us stimulate our hearts with 
these cries: Cheers for the Philippines! Cheers for liberty! 
Cheers for Dr. Rizal! Unity!” And José Turiano San- 
Mago followed it with a lusty outburst of: “Cheers for the 
Philippines! Cheers for liberty! Cheers for the eminent 
Dr. Rizal! Death to the nation of oppressors!” * 
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Iw srupviwG the method, procedure and structure of the 
Katipunan, one is inevitably moved to the conclusion that 
the society, such as it was, drew its inspiration from Ma- 
sonry in matters of initiation rites, and partly from Rizal's 
La Liga Filipina in matters affecting its structure. For 
Bonifacio, as the prime mover of the society, was both a 
Mason—he belonged to the lodge Taliba—and an active 
member of the Liga. Such contacts could not have failed 
to influence him in conceiving and founding an organization 
‘that best suited his predilection. The mysteries of the Ma- 
sonic rite, with its halo of romanticism, strongly appealed 
to his imagination, while the blunt nationalism of the Liga 
offered him the materials out of which his ideals could be 
mustcred into a pattern clear and precise. 

Every member. as his obligation, had to take active part 
in the propaganda and in the catechizing of persons whom 
he thought could be depended upon in a crisis. It was his 
grave responsibility that a new member was properly pre- 
sented to the society for the initiation rites. 

With his padrino or sponsor, the neophyte, in black habil- 
iments, enters a small room. He is brought before a cabi- 
met draped in black, while in front of him, on the walls, 
are posters with the inscriptions "If thou hast strength and 
courage, thou mayst proceed"; "If curiosity brought thee 
here, proceed not"; "If thou knowest not how to control 
thine bad inclinations, proceed not: the door of the Power- 
ful and Most Respectable Society of the Sons of the People 
will not be opened to thee.” * 

The neophyte is then seated near a small table dimly 
lighted and on which are a revolver, a bolo, a skull and a 
formulary containing three questions that he must answer 
satisfactorily. The questions are: First, What was thc 


The first Katipunan flag with the three Kis 


wed in a straight line. 


The Kotipuvon flag used by Andres Bonifacio: 
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condition of the Philippines in early times? Second, What 
is the condition today? Third, What will be the condition 
in the future? * 

Coached previously by his sponsor, the neophyte answers 
that the Filipinos at the coming of the Spaniards had their 
‘own civilization and political liberty, their own religion 
and alphabet, and had commercial and diplomatic inter- 
course with the nations of Asia. In a word, that the Fili- 
pinos were happy and independent. As to the second 
question, the neophyte answers that the so-called friar- 
missionaries have done nothing to civilize the Filipinos, 
since the interest of the friars is incompatible with the 
civilization of the country—they had done nothing more 
than teach the forms of Catholicism in its shallow trappings, 
blinding the Filipinos with the apparatus of magnificent 
religious festivals which cost them so much and benefit only 
the friars. The third question is answered by saying that 
with faith, courage and constancy, all the brutalities and 
Iniquities of the Spanish authorities will be remedied in 
time and freedom will be redeemed." 

The questions answered to the satisfaction of the mem- 
bers present, the mabalasik, or master of ceremonies, tells 
the neophyte to back down if he does not have the courage 
to proceed with the rites, since the society does not have 
any use for cowards. If he persists, he is led blindfolded 
into another room where his courage is put to a test, and 
as in the Masonic rite, he is tried by ordeal to prove if he 
js made of the stuff demanded by the rigid regimen imposed 
by the rules of the Katipunan. Passing the physical tests 
he is next led into another room where the final rites take 
place. A scalpel is introduced, an incision is made in the 
left forearm of the neophyte, and with his own blood he 
signs the oath of membership as follows: “I hereby swear 
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in the name of God and of the Country that I will defend 
with full courage the objectives of the Highest and Most 
Respectable Society of the Sons of the People, keep all its 
secrets that I sec and hear, follow it blindly, help all the 
brothers in all dangers and needs. I hereby swear and 
promise, too, to respect its leaders, not to be faithless to 
their orders and instructions, and I sign the document be- 
fore me with my own blood, which I voluntarily spill.” '* 

The neophyte, so far from being intimidated by the phys- 
ical ordeal, is moved to tears by deep emotion and en- 
thusiasm at the prospect of serving his countrymen in the 
struggle for national solidarity and emancipation. '* 
Having signed the document with his blood, the initiate is 
told to choose a symbolic name." A short lecture or 
pangaral is given the new member, in which the lec- 
turer reminds him that, “We the sons of the People estab- 
lished this association in order to redeem the Mother 
Country from slavery. As such it is imperative that we 
should be united, that we should look up to each other 
as more than mere brothers, to help each other in any 
emergency, and always consider that all of us are of the 
same color and race. This is our real origin: that we are 
not of different races—we are not only relatives, but also 
true sons of one mother.” '” 


Wirn Tue expansion of the Katipunan, it was thought 
that, like Masonry, it should adopt a system whereby mem- 
bers should be divided into grades. Consequently, it was 
found convenient to introduce only three grades: the first, 
the second and the third. 


Those who belonged to the first grade, known as Katipon 
(Member), wore a black hood in all meetings. The hood 
had a triangle of white ribbons, inside of which were the 
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letters Z. Ll. B., the Katipunan characters corresponding to 
the Roman A. ng B., and which meant Anak ng Bayan (Son 
of the People)—the password of the Katipon. 

‘The sccond grade, called Kawal (Soldier), wore a green 
hood with a triangle of white lines. At the three angles 
were the letters Z. Ll. B. Suspended from the neck masa 
green ribbon with a medal at the end, the letter K in the 
ancient Tagalog script appearing in the middle of the 
medal. Beneath the letter K were a crossed sword and 
flag. The password was Gom-Bur-Za, taken from the 
names of the three martyrs Gomez, Burgos and Zamora. 
The third grade, called Bayani (Patriot), wore a red mask 
and sash with green borders, symbolizing courage and hope. 
The front of the mask had white borders that formed a 
triangle with three K's arranged as if occupying the angles 
of a triangle within the first triangle. At the latter's base 
the letters Z. Ll. B. were placed in a horizontal row, 
thus: * 


LL 


The secret password was Rizal. So that the members might 
recognize each other in the street, the society adopted 
countersigns: when a member meets a fellow member, he 
places the palm of his hand on his breast, and as they pass 
each other he closes his hand, bringing the index finger 
and the thumb together. 

For the first grader or Katipon to graduate into a Kawal, 
he must have brought into the society several new mem- 
bers, while the Kawal was pushed to the third or Bayani 
grade upon becoming an officer of the Katipunan. * It is 
not known when this method of dividing the members into 
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the three classes came to an end, but in January 1896, the 
system was no longer in common use. 

The members paid an entrance fee of one peso. The 
first grade paid a monthly due of one real fuerte, the sec- 
ond grade a fee of twenty centavos, and the third grade a 
fee of two rcales fuertes, aside from the fees paid exclusively 
to the Benefit Fund and collected every time there was a 
session or meeting. * 

The dangers that faced the Katipunan members, who had 
to use every precaution on their communications and pro- 
paganda work, led the leaders to evolve a system of writing 
that would lessen, if not totally remove, the risk of discovery 
by the authorities. An alphabetical key was therefore con- 
ceived in which the letters of the ordinary Spanish alphabet 
were transposed to make the resulting Katipunan commu- 
nication unintelligible to the uninitiate. The key follows: 


Spanish: A 
Katipunan: Z B O 
L IL M 
Je ió 4 
U vw 


X M WU SY. 


When the Katipunan was discovered and its alphabetical 
key decoded, Andres Bonifacio, in a signed statement dated 
at Balintawak on August 21, 1896, ordered that “From now 
on all papers shall not be written in cipher [alphabetical] 
but in numbers.” The new secret code follows: 


A B CHD: BSRAG ER LING 
+ 23 22 21 — 20 19 18 X 17 16 


Spanish: 
Katipunan: 
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LILMNNOPQRST 
15 14 13 1211 : 10 9 8 7 6 
UVWXYZ 
=5 43 21 


When Bonifacio moved to Cavite and Jacinto took com- 
mand of the revolutionary army in Laguna, the two agreed 
to communicate with each other through a different alpha- 
betical code, as follows: 


Spanish: A BCD E T GH Tek 

Katipunan; G F E D CBA ILL K 
LILMNNOPQRST 
Jj 1 HX5 RQ PO REUS KA 
UVWXYZ 
MXWVUT. 


the tumultuous Tejeros Convention * when the 
between the two factions in Cavite reached serious 
ins, Bonifacio, in his letter to Jacinto, advised him. 
"we another code, the key to which they alone knew. 
iluclo complained that his mails were being tampered 
wnd to prevent any possibility of exposing the con- 

of Jacinto's letters to the prying eyes of the rival 
‘Thetion, Jacinto was advised to use their second private code, 


‘whieh was as follows: 


BCDEFGHIJK 
CBAHGFELK J 
ILMNNOPQRST 
R NMILRQPOVU 
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In the last two alphabetical keys, a was suppressed when 
preceded by a consonant, and in lieu of the monosyllabic 


‘ang, ng, at, kung and sa the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 were, 
respectively, substituted. "* 

Bv 1894, when the Katipunan had established branches 
in the different districts of Manila and the suburbs, the 
structure of the society had taken the form of the Liga 
with its system of gradation to make the organization run 
more smoothly. The three units of the society correspond- 
ed to the present-day national, provincial and municipal 
governments. 

At the top of the organization was the Supreme Council 
(Kataastaasang Sanggunian) composed of a president, a 
secretary, a fiscal, a treasurer and six members or councilors. 
In every province, a popular council (sangguniang bayan) 
was established, while in every town, a section or branch 
(sangguniang balangay) was organized. Both had the 
same officers as those of the Supreme Council? The 
latter, together with the presidents of the popular councils 
and the heads of sections, constituted the Katipunan As- 
sembly." In every province, moreover, there was a sort 
of provincial court, called sangguniang hukuman, upon 
which the popular councils and sections depended and had, 
as its name connotes, the attributes of a judiciary that 
passed judgment on questions arising between the members 
of the society.” 

But all important questions, particularly those arising 
from dereliction to duty or serious offenses committed by 
the members, were brought to and discussed in the Secret 
Chamber. This body, which was organized in the house 
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of Dr. Pio Valenzuela on Lavezares Street in January or 
February 1896, was composed of only three members: 
‘Andres Bonifacio, Emilio Jacinto and Dr. Valenzuela. 
‘Theoretically, this Chamber could pass the death sentence 
on anybody among members who committed grave offenses 
against the Katipunan, but in practice it never meted out 
this extreme penalty.” The punishments were light, and 
in minor offenses like the failure to obey the precepts of the 
society, the erring member was admonished to change for 
the better. Thus, a member who committed adultery was 
summoned and told that he should respect women as he 
respected himself. The lecture was read to him in these 
words: 


If you do not want your mother, wife and sister abused, 
you should likewise refrain from abusing those of others, 
dor such an offense is fully worth three lives, Bear in 
mnind always that you should never do to others what you 
do not want done to you, and in this manner—observing 
the rule of conduet--you may count yourself an honorable 
son of the country. 


Gambling was punished by dropping the erring member 
out of the society until he had mended his ways. 
One may imagine the desperate attempts of the Katipu- 
nan to expand, to win the sympathies of the masses, for in 
1893, it was decided to include women in its ranks. Conse- 
quently, a women's chapter was organized toward the mid- 


» 


exactly the same pattern and method of 


admission as those for men. Prominent women of the 


Josefa. 
; Gregoria de Jesus, Vice-President; Marina 


Dizon, Secretary; and Angelica Rizal Lopez, Fiscal. Mem- 


this chapter was restricted to the wives, 
daughters of the Katipunan members.” Not 
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only were the women charged with the duty of recruiting 
new members, but they were also to see to it that the meet- 
ings of the male members were not disturbed by surprise 
raids of the authorities. Thus, while the men were hold- 
ing their secret meetings in the backroom, the women, in 
order to draw away the suspicion of the authorities, were 
to dance and sing in the sala in full view of passers by. 
A more clever trick could not have been played upon the 
Spaniards—and with what finesse! 


WirH a sort of governmental machinery complete, the 
Katipunan turned its attention to the symbol of its author- 
ity. A flag was made by Benita Rodriguez, with the help 
of Gregoria de Jesus, in the former's home, where Bonifa- 
cio and his wife were then living." The flag consisted 
of a red rectangular piece of cloth with three K's in white 
arranged in a horizontal row at the center. At other times, 
the K's appeared as if occupying the angles of a triangle. 
The first was, however, the one sanctioned as the official 
banner of the Katipunan, 


Three other flags were designed to represent each of the 
three grades of the society. The first grade, or Katipon, 
had a red rectangular banner with the letter K and a bolo, 
both in white, placed in the middle. At the top of the 
letter and the bolo was a skull, also in white. The size 
of the flag was 1% x 14 armlength. The second grade, or 
Kawal, had a rectangular flag, 1 x 18 armlength, with two 
K's and a bolo, all in white, in the center. The third grade, 
or Bayani, had a red rectangular flag, of the same size as 
the preceding, with three K’s and a bolo, all in white, in 
the middle.” 


* The description of these flags is based on the notes made by Emilio 
Jacinto. CE Ang Pinagtatalunang Akta ng Katipunan, facing page 12. 


La 


2Ang ang kalagayan nitong Katagalugan 
nang unang panahun” 


GANG ang magiving kalagayan xa dra 
ting ha. panabún? 


Facsimile of the questionnaire to be answered by a 
neophyte. This printed form was probably made in the 
press of the Diario de Manila. 
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Tagalog script in the center of a sun, represented by a 
white circle, with an indefinite number of white rays. 
Later on, the rays were limited to eight, obviously to 
represent the first eight provinces that simultaneously took 
up arms against Spain. The white K stood for the Kati- 
punan, not for Kalayaan.” This flag, which superseded the 
first Katipunan banner, since the Revolution was taken up 
by the whole people, became the first official flag of the Rev- 
olutionary forces. It was blessed in a mass held at the town 
plaza of Imus. Aguinaldo probably referred to it when he 
said on October 31, 1896: “Filipino people! The hour has 
arrived to shed blood for the conquest of our liberty. 
Flock around and follow the flag of the Revolution—it 
stands for Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” % 

In the Naik Assembly of March 17, 1897, the military 
leaders again decided to make certain changes in the de- 
sign of the Katipunan flag. It was agreed to adopt the 
Magdalo banner with the addition of a sun with eyes, nose, 
mouth and eyebrows. Carlos Ronquillo, then secretary to 
General Emilio Aguinaldo, clarified this point: * 

‘The adoption of the sun was resolved in order that the 
flag of the Katipunan could be transformed into the “flag 
of the republic” sustained and defended heroically not only 
by the Katipunan men, but also by the whole people who 
had joined the revolution which was started by the worthy 
“Association of the Sons of the People" .... The sun 

I was referring to... was a mythological sun with eyes, 

eyebrows, nose and mouth. It was not the artistic one or 
the Japanese sun. It was the same sun which appears 
on the flags of some South American republics .... I 
drew the design myself by order and instructions of the 

President, General Aguinaldo.» 

This flag became the first official flag of the Filipinos, It 
continued to be the symbol of the Filipino nationality until 
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the signing of the Truce of Biyak-na-bato on November 18, 
1897 when the flag was hauled down from the pole of the 
revolutionary headquarters at Biyak-na-bato. 

‘The revolutionary spirit and nationalistic temper of the 
Katipunan were partially symbolized in its annual celebra- 
tions, July 7 of every year was set aside as foundation 
day, and February 17 was recalled as a day of prayer in 
memory of the three Filipino priests Gomez, Burgos and Za- 
mora. On that day, all popular councils were instructed 
to erect a catafalque, shrouded in black, with a torch at 
cach of the four corners. The catafalque was adorned with 
wreaths made of the makabuhay plant,* the symbol of 
immortality. Then the members entered in single file, 
and prayed for the souls of the departed martyrs and swore 
lo avenge their untimely death.” 


Towarp THe END of 1893, when the Katipunan found 
itself remaining alone to cope with the worsening situation, 
the Supreme Council proposed to wage a propaganda cam- 
jean designed to unify the people in preparation for the 
Coming struggle for power. From Azcarraga, the head- 
‘quarters was moved to Oroquieta Street where the prom- 
int members were then living." It was in this new 
Juwen that committees were formed for the purpose of 
wiiting sympathizers. Each head of a committee was 
m charge of a district: Aguedo del Rosario, for Tondo; 
Turiano Santiago, for Trozo; Restituto Javier, for 
Cruz; and Faustino Mañalak, for Binondo. * 
whispering campaign was conducted with such inten- 
that in one the Katipunan had established several 
councils in Manila and in the suburbs. Each po- 
council had several sections or balangay with their 


#Tinoepara rampa Bert. 
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respective officers. Thus, Manila had several popular 
councils, of which Dapitan (in Trozo), Laong-Laan (in Du- 
Jong Bayan), Ilog-Pasig (in Binondo), and Katagalugan 
(in Tondo) were the most active and prominent. '* 

The increasing activities, responsibilities and complexity. 
of the expanding organization forced its members to re- 
group the councils in such a way as to turn some sections 
into popular councils, and some of the latter into mere 
sections. In 1895, due to this reorganization, Manila had 
the following councils and sections: * 


1. Trozo: Maypagasa, with the four sections Dapitan 
Silanganan, Di Masagaran and Dimas-Alang. i 
2. Paroman: Pingkian, with two sections. 
3. Tonno: Katagalugan, with the sections Katotohanan, 
A Kab agama zai Bagong (Silang iin 
4. Concepcion and Draw: Mahiganti, with the two 
sections Panday and Ilog. 


The Katipunan movement was not confined within the 
city limits. Councils were organized in San Juan del 
Monte, Kalookan, Malabon, Mandaluyong, Pasay, Santa 
Ana, Imus, Noveleta and Kawit, in Cavite, and Gapan and 
San Isidro, in Nueva Ecija.” And to give a touch of 
local color and nationalistic fervor to the movement, the 
Katipunan government adopted a system of nomenclature 
in relation to the popular councils and their sections. Thus, 
Noveleta was named Magdiwang: San Francisco de Mala- 
bon, Mapagtiis: Rosario, Salinas: Santa Cruz de Malabon 
or Tanza, Pangwagi; Naik, Magwagi: Maragondon, Magta- 
gumpay: Indang, Walang Tinag: Dasmariñas, Magpuri: Al- 
fonso, Naghapay: Kawit, Magdalo: Imus, Haligi: Bakood, 


Gargano: Silang, Bagong Sinag: Amadeo, Maypagibig, and 
so on." N i 
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Such an organization with an ambitious plan had to be 
supported in its program of campaign and propaganda if it 
was to survive. It was thought that the society, though. 
becoming popular with the masses, had nevertheless not the 
necessary funds to prosecute the aims and purposes for 
which it was founded. Consequently, Andres Bonifacio 
decided that it was imperative to instruct his men to 
solicit contributions within their respective areas. Collect- 
ing committees of the provincial and municipal districts 
were enjoined to do their utmost to save the society from 
financial difficulties that would nullify whatever progress 
it had so far achieved. Each member was further ordered 
to report his collections every Saturday and a copy of the 
report submitted to the Secretary of the Supreme Coun- 
cil” On New Year, 1896, in a meeting held that day, it 
was agreed by the members of the Supreme Council that 
‘each should contribute two pesos instead of the usual one 
peso, but those who could not afford this amount should 
contribute from twenty-five to fifty centavos only." 


Tar tue Katipunan had succeeded in extending its 
sway to many places and had won the faith and confidence 
‘of the masses was due less to the extraordinary brilliance 
of the men who led it than to the insolence of the friars 
who, in conducting their campaign of bitter and tenacious 
‘ppposition to the reformers, had exasperated the hitherto 
Wolerant masses. “If,” said Mabini, “the formation of polit- 
leal associations were then permitted in the Archipelago 
“wil the middle class which was the most learned and in- 
‘Vential had been able to move freely, it would no doubt 
have been able to sooth the popular resentment and check 
‘the growth of the Katipunan, for that class was decidedly 
Iy the Liga's platform . a 
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Such propaganda and cautious activities as the Katipu- 
nan had decided upon and carried out to the extent allowed 
by surrounding circumstances could not fail to attract the 
people of the lower class, more particularly because it 
became clear day by day that the abuses of the friars and 
the weakness of the civil administration, which was joined 
in unholy wedlock to the Church, continued unabated and 
could not be softened by any appeal to reason or to a sense 
of humanity. Moreover, it seemed to the mass of the 
people or at least to the leaders, that the reformist intelli- 
gentsia was already weakened by frustrations, bickerings, 
defeat and physical handicaps, and so it was now their 
turn to preach radical doctrines. The despairing spirits, 
the oppressed, the downtrodden that had lost all hope in 
the status quo, the radicals by nature and temperament— 
all these found in the Katipunan a refuge and a weapon of 
vengeance. Teodoro M. Kalaw said: 


‘The writings of Rizal, of Del Pilar and others; an endless 
series of handbills, unquestionably revolutionary in char- 
acter, written in the local dialect and secretly and widely 
distributed, which narrated and discussed, in the language 
of the demagogues, the abuses perpetrated by the friars 
and by the Government; and letters received from the Fili- 
pino leaders in Europe, hope giving to those rebellious 
spirit, and ever challenging the tyranny of Spain, were 
among the many causes that led to a rapid transformation 
in the mood of the Katipunan. 


CANES AND PAPER FANS 


thousand inhabitants, just then awakening and show- 
ing signs of activity arising from the opening of its port 
to foreign trade and commerce. Ships dropped anchor at 
the bay to unload their cargoes, and commercial firms reared 
edifices to house their imported goods. The patient and 
tolerant Chinese sold their wares and controlled the nation’s 
retail trade, while the rest of the foreign population, mostly 
occidental, inhabited the north side of the Pasig, in Binondo. 
Wetween Manila proper (Intramuros or the ‘Walled City) 
and Binondo, there was no love lost between the inhabit- 
ants: there was a clear-cut segregation of races and even 
mong the Spaniards, a distinction was made between the 
o 


gl in the 1860's was a sprawling city of several 
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peninsular and the colonial,* that is, those who came directly 
from Spain and those born in the Philippines, 

Life then was monotonous and Manila offered but sec- 
ond-rate diversions: the Spanish theater was almost non- 
existent, while the Tagalog theater staged dramas and 
comedias which were mere translations. Only the various 
religious feasts broke the monotony of living. Houses un- 
mistakably showed social distinctions representing both 
extremes: on the one hand, the residences of the rich— 
palatial and commodious, with their tiled roofs and airy 
azoteas—and on the other, the bamboo-and-nipa shacks that 
dotted both sides of the streets in the more populous and 
miserable districts." 

Tondo, then as now, was the most thickly populated dis- 
trict of Manila—the streets were as crooked as the adminis- 
tration and as dirty as the conscience of Spanish officialdom. 
Azcarraga Street, a wide and long thoroughfare that marked 
the southern boundary of Tondo, commenced from the 
west where the lighthouse at the mouth of the Pasig near 
the bay could be seen. It arched to the east and for no 
reason at all was transformed into Iris Street after passing 
a small bridge past the Bilibid Prison compound, where 
the present Quezon Boulevard forms an intersection with 

“The same conflict came to the fore in Mexico during the seventeenth 
century. The conflict in the Philippines between the peninsulares, or Span- 
Jards born in Spain, and the native-born Spaniards, that is, those born 
in the Philippines, was, as a whole, not as serious as it was in Mexico. 
For there, the Spaniards were divided into the gachupiner or Spaniards 
born in Spain and the criollos or native-born Spaniards, that is, Spaniards 


born in Mexico, So bitter was the feeling between the two factions that 
Gonzales Obregón, in his study of the precursors of Mexican i 


and as open. But the mestizos and the native-born Spaniards sided, im 
many instances, with the Filipino middle class in the latter's movement for 
reforms in the government. 
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In one of those houses, just opposite the 
the Tutuban Railroad Station, lived a 


couple, Catalina de Castro and Santiago B 

their infant son, Andres, born only three days 

ned their best and, together with a friend, Vicente 
repaired to Father Gregorio Prieto's parish church in 

for as a loyal follower of Catholicism, the mother 
her child christened at once, having been taught by 
good friars that a child that died without baptism in 


Arrived at the church, the three knelt, prayed and, 
Fr. Saturnino Buntan made his appearance, stood up 
bowed low to kiss his hand. The latter, aided by a s 
tan, donned his vestments, while the rest of the 

busied themselves with putting the Latin book in its pr 
place, arranging the candles and getting the plates 
The priest motioned to the three to move closer. Spre 
her handkerchief on the top of her head, the mother 
tionately handed her child to Vicente Molina and stood s 
lently behind the godfather. The priest began his Lat 
chants, broken only by the unintelligible murmurs 
repetitions of the priest's Latin by the sexton. The 
mony finished, Vicente Molina handed back the child to 
mother.* 


Tux crip Andres grew up in a proletarian environment 
with all its filth and poverty and keen struggle for a b 
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pursuing the native philosophy of resignation in the face 
of economic difficulties: children, they said, quoting the 
elders, were God's gifts and constituted the wealth of the 
poor. And so Andres was given three more brothers and 
two sisters—Ciriaco, Procopio, Espiridiona, Troadio and 
Máxima. The father as time went by could hardly make 
both ends meet, what with the children wanting to go to 
school. 

Andres, as the eldest son, was sent by the persevei 
father to study his alphabet in a school LE by jx 
Guillermo Osmena of Cebu. The boy reached only the 
primary school, for his mother, and later his father, died, 
leaving him with his brothers and sisters to face the world 
by themselves. Nature has a way of compensating an 
individual's loss, and Andres, though of limited education, 
SS ada wed lata banal hi pamamahiya ma Site eat 
in craftsmanship. He made canes and paper fans which 
he peddled around, and when time permitted, he made pos- 
ters for business firms. In between, he instructed himself 
in Spanish and read books avidly. Late in his teens, he 
was employed as clerk-messenger in the commercial firm 
of Fleming and Company. His native honesty and the 
industry and perseverance that were intensified by the 
thought that he had to shoulder the burden of the whole 
family was rewarded by the Company when he was ap- 
pointed its agent to sell rattan, tar and other articles of 
trade. But his total earnings were not sufficient to tide him 
and his wards over. So he transferred to Fressell and Com- 
pany, then located at 450 Nueva Street, of which he became 
an agent. In his spare moments, he continued making 
canes and paper fans to be sold during off hours. He con- 
tinued to serve Fressell and to make canes and paper fans 
till 1896, when the Revolution broke out." 
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As a young man, Andres made himself proficient in Taga- 
log and his interest in his native tongue found expression 
im his activity as a member of a dramatic society in Palomar, 
which was in the neighborhood. In 1887, he and some 
of his friends in the moro-moro society founded the Teatro 
Porvenir in their locality and so improved his knowledge 
of Tagalog, for as a frequent partaker in the moro-moros that 
the society staged, he had to memorize his lines and learn 
the nuances of the language. His nationalistic temper 
showed early in life when he mastered his own. language 
and nationalized the names of objects in the plays. Thus, 
the places, scenes and names of mountains in the popular 
Bernardo Carpio were changed to Tagalog names.” 

‘The constant fight to live did not give him much leisure 
for self-improvement. Even so, he struggled to buy a few 
books and in the flickering lamplight pored over the 
Spanish translations of a book on the French Revolution, 
Eugene Sue's The Wandering Jew, Rizal's Noli Me Tángere 
and El Filibusterismo, The Ruins of Palmyra, the Bible, 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, International Law, the Penal and 
Civil Codes, Lives of the Presidents of the United States, 
and a number of novels, particularly the works of the 
Dumas, father and son. His inclination to heroic and ad- 
venturous deeds was magnified by the moro-moros, which 
nothing in the history of literature could parallel in melo- 
drama and bravado, and by his reading of the French 
Revolution. He was, in the words of his friend and com- 
padre, Dr. Pio Valenzuela, a wide reader who passed the 
‘night poring over volumes. "He was astute and intelligent 
and spoke Tagalog fluently and those who did not know him 
would not think that he was a bodeguero." 

So deep was the influence on him of the Ruins of Palmyra 
and the book on the French Revolution that it was not 
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difficult to imagine how his ambition was fired by them. 
With a fiery imagination and a soul sensitive to its sur- 
roundings, Bonifacio could not have read those books and 
those of Rizal without thinking of the social conditions of 
his time and place. James Le Roy, in studying bits of infor- 
mation on Bonifacio, was himself convinced of the latter's 
ideology having been based on those revolutionary books. 
Said he: * 


. . gathering his ideas of modern reform from reading 
Spanish treatises on the French Revolution, he had 
imbibed also a notion that the methods employed by the 
mob in Paris were those best adapted to secure amelio- 
ration for the Filipinos. His ideas were those of a social- 
ist, and of a socialist of the French Revolution type, where 
the pressure of industrial competition is almost unknown, 
and where with the slightest reasonable exertion starvation 
may be dismissed from thought. 


‘Andres, in his early manhood, fell in love with a neighbor 
named Monica, whom he married. A little more than a 
year later, his wife contracted leprosy and died. His 
grief was shortlived, however. Late in 1892, he met Gre- 
goria de Jesus of Kalookan and immediately fell in love 
with the eighteen-year old beauty. With Ladislao Diwa and 
Teodora Plata, Gregoria's cousin who later married Boni- 
facio's sister, Espiridiona, Bonifacio began to visit the woman 
he loved. There was no open announcement of his inten- 
tions. The young men simply went to the house of the 
lady for a friendly visit—just a visit, for during those days 
both parents and girls were careful about their behavior 
lest the neighbors think that the girls already had admirers. 
For one year, Bonifacio and his companions visited the lady- 
love, and yet, by the very nature of the social usage of the 
time, she was not aware or pretended to be unaware of the 
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man's intentions, while on the other hand, it was the parents 
of the girl that knew of them. 


A few months later, just as the girl was beginning to like 
the young widower, she learned that her father looked upon 
Bonifacio's suit with displeasure, because the old man knew 
that the suitor was a Freemason and Masons were then 
considered creations of the Devil, thanks to the teachings 
of the friars. But Gregoria had deeply fallen in love with 
‘Andres, and a few months later, she made a clean breast of 
it to her father. The father, though reluctant, gave his 
consent on condition that the two should be married in the 
Catholic church. 


In March 1893, Andres and Gregoria were united in wed- 
lock at the Binondo Church, with Restituto Javier and his 
wife, Benita Rodriguez, as the sponsors. The husband, 
being a Mason and a Katipunero, was not satisfied with the 
religious marriage, and, prompted by the other members of 
the society, proceeded with his bride, a week later, to the 
home of their sponsors on Oroquieta Street and here, amidst 
the jubilation of the members present, they were married 
again according to the rites of the Katipunan. The dignitar- 
ies of the society were there—Pio Valenzuela, José Turiano 
Santiago, Roman Basa, Marina Dizon (the fiancée of San- 
tiago), Josefa and Trinidad Rizal and the rest of the officers. 
‘That night, the young bride was initiated into the women's 
chapter of the Katipunan and chose Lakangbini (Muse) as 
her symbolic name. Henceforth, she took custody of the 
papers, revolvers, seals, and other properties of the society. 
The couple stayed for about one week in the home of Mr. 
Javier, after which they decided to look for a house of their 
own, and found one on Anyahan Street in front of the 
San Ignacio Chapel.” 
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Bonifacio, by this time, had already made the Katipunan 
the expanding society that he envisioned it to be. He had 
written his “ten commandments” to serve as the guiding 
principles of his fellow-members, but finding Emilio Ja- 
cinto’s version better, he quickly set his own aside and 
adopted Jacinto's. He had come to love this young student 
of law who, though of the poor intellectual class, had shown 
his sympathy for the masses and the movement for freedom 
as conceived by the society. The two struck up a friend- 
ship that ended only with their death. And Bonifacio, 
conscious of his own shortcomings, made his friend the 
Secretary of the Supreme Council and the “brains of the 
Katipunan.” *” 


Early in 1895, Bonifacio thought that in the event of an 
armed uprising the Katipunan should haye a safe place of 
refuge. He knew that with nothing but bolos and sharp- 
ened bamboo spears, the Sons of the People would be at a 
terribly disadvantageous position. And so, on Good Friday, 
April 12, 1895, he, together with Emilio Jacinto, Restituto 
Javier, Guillermo Masangkay, Aurelio Tolentino, Faustino 
Mañalak, Pedro Zabala and a few others, took to the moun- 
tains of eastern Luzon and reconnoitered the place. They 
reached San Mateo and Montalban and came upon the caves 
of Makarok and Pamitinan. They found the latter a safe 
haven and decided to hold initiation rites there. The lead- 
ers of the rebels in the province of Morong* (now Rizal) 
trooped to the cave and were promptly ii 
Katipunan. Penetrating deeper into the cave, the rebels 
found the place isolated and far from the turmoil of a society 
that was moving under the shadows of Spanish inquisitorial 


TA politico-military district which comprised the towns of Angono, An- 
tipolo, Baris, Binangonan, Bosoboso, Cainta, Cardona, Jalajala, Morong 
(capital), Pililla, Tanay, Taytay, Teresa, and Qubao (visita) — (Ed) 
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authority. With a piece of charcoal, Bonifacio's hand, trem- 
bling with fierce emotion, wrote on the walls: "Long live 
Philippine independence!" The members present, conscious 
of posterity, signed their names and with filmy eyes slowly 
walked out of the cave and into the open air as dusk deep- 
ened into night.’ It was an experience such as that of 
Dante when he ascended from the depths of Hell: 


Till on our view the beautiful lights of Heaven 
Dawn'd through a circular opening in the cave: 
Thence issuing we again beheld the stars. 


Rerurnine to Manila, Bonifacio plunged into a feverish 
activity that left him very little time for reading his favorite 
books. He had followed the ways of the Supreme Head and 
found him wanting in warmth and conviction in the dis- 
charge of his high office. He called a meeting in January 
1895, and had Roman Basa replaced by himself as Supreme 
Head of the Katipunan.” Under his presidency, the 
society became active not only in proselytizing members and 
establishing branches in the provinces, but also in spying 
upon the movements of the Spanish authorities. Thus, 
through devious means the members were able to penetrate 
the Spanish secret agency and the corps of carabineers. 
Employing a maneuver that easily disarmed the friars, Boni- 
facio succeeded in getting from the unsuspecting Father of 
Santa Cruz Church a recommendation through which Julio 
Navarro, a Katipunero, could be employed in the Spanish 
secret service. Jacinto, likewise, extracted a recommenda- 
tion from his former professor in San Juan de Letran which 
gave employment to Katipuneros in the different branches 
of the government." 


‘At the same time, the Supreme Council kept tab on the 
movements of all its members. Weaklings or those who 
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showed reluctance in the performance of their duties were 
weeded out. On November 30, 1895, Bonifacio's birthday, 
he called a meeting in which from thirty-five to forty persons 
attended. To prevent the Spanish authorities from raiding 
them, Bonifacio chose a site in Kalookan which was near 
the open fields. The meeting lasted the whole day and on 
to the small hours of the next morning." It was 
decided to expel some members, such as Doroteo Lopez, 
Pedro Trinidad, Pedro Zabala, Tomas Remigio and others, 
for forming a new society, Binhing Payapa, whose aims were 
opposed to those of the Katipunan, that is, purely civic in 
nature. They were also charged with influencing the 
Katipunan members to leave the society in order to go over 
to the Binhing Payapa.” 

Those days were days of danger for the Katipunan. The 
mounting abuses of the Spanish authorities swelled the 
ranks of the society, and every night, the house where Boni- 
facio stayed was filled with people seeking to become Worthy 
Sons of the People. On many occasions when warning 
was received that the civil guards would raid their house, 
Gregoria, "almost clothed with the Katipunan documents," 
would order a quiles and without taking her meal, drive 


along “the bay front of Tondo and the streets of Binondo” 


in order to prevent the papers and other paraphernalia of 
the society from falling into the hands of the authorities. 
Yet in such moments of extreme danger and helplessness, 
Gregoria, now big with child, was disappointed to find some 
of the people for whom she and her husband and friends 
were working so destitute of human sympathy as to keep 
her away from their homes. She had to move from place 
to place, and, upon learning via the grapevine route that 
the coast was clear, would return home for some rest and 
peace. "" 


the 

‘The Katipunan flag adopted weeks alter 
opening of the Filipino-Spanish hostilities, 
Note the letter K in the ancient Tagalog script, 


‘The rebel flag approved in the Naic Con- 
ference, Cavite Province, on March 17, 1801. 
Note the mythological sun and the eight sets 


at maya 
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WHEN HER TIME came, Bonifacio moved her to Kalookan, 
in the house of her parents, and here she gave birth to their 
first born, a boy, who was named after the father, and 
whose godfather was Pio Valenzuela. During this time and 
after returning to Manila, two months later, Bonifacio toured 
Cavite, accompanied by Pio Valenzuela, Candido Tirona, 
Procopio Bonifacio and Emilio Jacinto, and organized Kati- 
punan branches in Imus, Kawit and Noveleta. Upon their 
return they found that the house, where Bonifacio left Gre- 
goria, had burned during the fire that raged in Dulong Bayan 
the previous day, Good Friday. Gregoria, with her infant, 
had already moved to the house of Dr. Valenzuela on Lave- 
zares Street. Two months later, the child died of small- 
pox.” The couple lived for a while in this locality until 
they found a new residence on Magdalena Street. From 
the moment Bonifacio moved to his new location, the 
Spanish authorities watched the movements of all persons. 
living in it." The authorities, goaded by the frairs, were 
becoming wise to the ways of the Katipunan and were 
slowly but relentlessly catching up with its members. Yet, 
the suspicions of the friars remained nothing but suspicions 
and the Governor-General, tired and bored with numerous 
denunciations received from the religious orders, dismissed 
the rumor about the Katipunan and Masonry as nothing but 
imaginings of fevered brains. 

Bonifacio, always calm and composed? yet forever 
alert and discerning, moved to investigate the actions of the 
Katipunan members in order to forestall any leak of the 
society's secrets. In the latter part of 1895, a letter in the 
Katipunan code fell into the hands of Fr. Evaristo Arias, a 
professor in the University of Santo Tomas. The Supreme 
Council, of which José Turiano Santiago was the Secretary, 
met in a special session and confronted the Secretary with 
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the leakage. For Turiano Santiago's brother-in-law, the 
husband of his half-sister, Felicula Javier, was a Spaniard 
and a friend of Fr. Arias. Rightly or wrongly, but probably 
more wrong than right, the Supreme Council suspected 
Turiano Santiago of having had a hand in the leakage of 
the Katipunan secret. Right or wrong, something must be 
done to punish the suspect. For they were all living in the 
hour of decision, and a part must be sacrificed in the inter- 
est of the whole. As a secret society whose discovery meant 
certain death for them, the members must remain above the 
slightest suspicion of treachery or double-dealing. Ina 
unanimous decision handed down by the Supreme Council, 
Turiano Santiago, together with his half-brother, Restituto 
Javier, was expelled from the Katipunan.” The deci- 
sion, no doubt, was unfair, as proved by later events, for 
the two expelled officers remained loyal to the principles of 
the society and never turned traitor to the cause. But, as 
elsewhere under the same circumstances, the time was not 
propitious for calm and balanced deliberation. At such 
time, there must always be this thought uppermost in the 
mind of man: security, and everything, including injustice 
itself and intolerance and ruthlessness, must be resorted to 
in the name of security. 

Trus BONIFACIO, calm and persevering and humble, made 
of the Katipunan a militant entity that infused a ferocious 
courage and a desperate hope in the minds of its members 
and his co-workers. With a will-power that overcame the 
indignities of poverty and a quiet personality that invited 
the respect even of his superiors in intellectual attainments, 
he was able to succeed where men better born and nurtured 
had floundered and failed. Though not physically aggres- 
sive, as attested by his indifference, and at one time his re- 
fusal, to get the presidency *' of the Supreme Council, except 
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when he found out that the two previous presidents were 
indolent and unreliable, he nevertheless did not allow con- 
siderations of expediency to overpower and divert the direc- 
tion of his ideals, from the path he thought was the only 
way of escape and release from a fevered living under Spain. 
Retana, though at that time a paid reactionary and a Kati- 
punan-baiter, nevertheless said, doffing his hat to Bonifacio: 
“Bonifacio displayed an audacity and energy, fused with a 
clear intelligence, that made him dominate his fellow-mem- 
bers. This was shown when he overthrew Arellano, placed 
Roman Basa at the head of the Katipunan, and when the 
latter disgusted him, he was also overthrown and he | Boni- 
facio] himself took the presidency. .. "^ 

As a man, he was tolerant and broadminded enough to 
admit that Jacinto's works were superior to his. He had a 
strong moral sense” and was not given to loquacity, for 
most of the time he kept to himself, putting in a word or 
two as occasion arose. Once, seeing two fellow-members 
on the verge of exchanging blows resulting from a heated 
discussion, he quietly approached the antagonists and cau- 
tioned them: “Now, now, don’t quarrel. You know you 
are brothers" And the two men were pacified." At 
another time when Bonifacio and Daniel Tirona were in 
Dr. Valenzuela's house, the two exchanged opinions on the 
subject of revolution. Tirona became heated, though Boni- 
facio remained calm and showed no signs of excitement. 
Dr. Valenzuela, who was putting on his coat, approached 
"Tirona and said: “I know, Don Daniel, that you are more 
educated than Don Andres, but when it comes to the his- 
tory of revolutions, I think that you have yet to read all the 
books that he has read on the subject before you can suc- 
cessfully defend your side.” The discussion was imme- 
diately stopped. Tirona left a few moments later. * 


Six: 
THE POWER OF THE WRITTEN WORD 


‘WO FILIPINO sea-divers, Candido Iban and Fran- 
cisco del Castillo, coming back from Australia in 1895, 
found that they had one thousand pesos between them. 
for being the possessors of a winning ticket in a lottery. 
They found Manila bristling with secret activity of the Ka- 
tipunan, and, inoculated with the nationalistic fever of the 
time, voluntarily enlisted as loyal followers of the Sons of 
the People. The two, enthusiastic and feeling patriotic, saw 
the tremendous handicap that the Katipunan had to put up 
with in the underground campaign to swell its ranks. 
The society's form for the oath of membership and other 
papers necessary io expedite the initiation of neophytes 
who turned in nightly in ever-increasing numbers were 
awkwardly handwritten. 

In that part of the present Carriedo Street which forms 
a right angle with Rizal Avenue, the Bazar El Cisne stood 
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with its small printing plant. Iban and Del Castillo sought 
the owner, Antonio Salazar, and offered to buy his press. 
The owner agreed to part with it for P400. The press was 
not much to speak of, and the buyers, with the help of other 
members of the Katipunan, succeeded without much diffi- 
culty in transferring it to Andres Bonifacio's house on 
Oroquieta Street near Zurbaran. Having donated the ma- 
chine to the society, the good-hearted philanthropists went 
to their native town of Kalibo, Kapis, to spread the doctrines 
of the revolutionary Katipunan. 

‘The press was obviously inadequate to meet the needs of 
the society. Types were lacking and without them, no 
printing job could be done efficiently. Emilio Jacinto, a 
struggling law student and as yet dependent upon his par- 
ents, managed to obtain P20 from his mother to buy some 
types. To complete the press which was desperately in 
need of many vowels—especially a which is the much- 
employed letter in the Tagalog alphabet, and the letters 
k, h, y and w—he went to the printing plant of Isabelo de 
los Reyes and offered to buy the letters i, u, w, 0, k and h, 
but De los Reyes refused to part with only those letters, so 
Jacinto was obliged to buy a number of each of the letters 
of the alphabet for the sum of P20 which, at that time, was 
quite an amount. These additions were supplemented by 
the types stolen by four Katipunan employees of the Diario 
de Manila, a Spanish-owned daily, for which Dr. Valenzuela 
paid them a peso each, Two other members, Aguedo del 
Rosario and Apolonio de la Cruz, who were working on the 
same daily, gave types to Dr. Valenzuela free of charge. 
Even so, the types collected through fair means or foul 
were enough for only one page of the proposed periodical. 

In the afternoon of January 1, 1896, after the election 
for the positions in the Supreme Council that took place 
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the previous day,' the newly-elected members of that 
body took their oaths of office in the house of Bonifacio on 
Oroquieta Street. Bonifacio suggested that Dr. Valenzuela 
stay in Manila so that he could discharge the duties of his 
new office—that of fiscal—efficiently. Valenzuela agreed 
on condition that the printing press be turned over to him 
so he could edit a monthly review. Bonifacio acceeded. 


On January 16, after spending a two-week vacation in 
his native town of Pulo, Bulakan, Dr. Valenzuela returned 
to Manila and took up residence at No. 35 (now No. 408) 
Lavezares Street, a place that was found convenient for 
editing the paper. The press was ordered immediately 
transferred to this new location. Confronted with the 
problem of managing the press, Dr. Valenzuela looked 
around, found two fellow-townsmen who were adept at the 
job. Ulpiano Fernandez, a printer in the plant of El Comer- 
cio, and Faustino Duque, a San Juan de Letran student, 
readily answered Valenzuela's urgent call for help. 

"Valenzuela, searching for an appropriate name which 
would best represent the ideals of the society, chose the 
name Kalayaan (Liberty) for the new paper, the organ of 
the Katipunan." It was agreed, however, that Jacinto 
should be its editor, but that Marcelo del Pilar’s name, 
upon the suggestion of Valenzuela, be put up as editor, and 
the dateline Yokohama used, with the intention, obviously, 
of putting the authorities on the wrong track. 

The three—Faustino Duque, Ulpiano Fernandez and Va- 
lenzuela—stayed in the house on Lavezares in order to take 
charge of the printing press, while Jacinto, who lived on 
Magdalena Street, went there in the afternoon after his 
classes to edit the paper. Valenzuela wrote an editorial, 
handed it to Jacinto, and went out on his daily medical 
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rounds. When the proof of the first page was handed to 
Valenzuela, he was surprised to find that the editorial he 
had written painstakingly was not there and in its place 
was the supposed editorial of Marcelo H. del Pilar. This 
work, written in impeccable Tagalog, was but Jacinto's 
translations of some paragraphs from Del Pilar's editorials 
which appeared in La Solidaridad. The paragraphs were 
so arranged that unity and coherence were achieved, and 
Valenzuela, after reading it, confessed that it was superior 
to the one he had prepared. “I almost believed,” he said, 
“that the real editor of Kalayaan was Del Pilar himself. 
There were many Bulaquefios who knew the Tagalog of 
Del Pilar and they declared that the language used by 
Jacinto in his translation of the editorial resembled Del 
Pilas perfectly. From then on, Jacinto took charge of the 
publication of the review.” * 

There were days and nights of physical suffering for the 
printers, ‘The lack of types, especially for the Tagalog 
vowels, caused delay in the publication of the first number, 
for the paper was being prepared page by page. As soon 
as the first page was finished and the desired number of 
copies printed, the types were returned one by one, in 
monotonous routine, in their respective boxes and only then 
would the second page be prepared, and so on. 

‘The Kalayaan was approximately nine by twelve inches 
in size, and consisted of only eight pages owing to the 
dearth of materials. Two thousand copies of the initial 
number, dated January 18, 1896, were printed—a work that 
took two months to finish. Actually, it came out in the 
middle of March 1896. * 

"The Kalayaan made its bow to the public with a supposed 
editorial of Del Pilar earlier mentioned, greeting the Filipino 
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people from Yokohama, Japan, and “cordially wishing them 
solidarity and independence, and offering his life and all 
he had for the good of the Filipino people." Then fol- 
lowed an article by Jacinto which was taken from Las 
Ruinas de Palmyra, Valenzuela's Catuiran? (Is it Right?) 
which described the cruelties perpetrated by the priest and 
civil guards of San Francisco del Monte on a helpless village 
lieutenant, another work of Jacinto which urged the Fili- 
pinos to revolt against the Spaniards as the only means of 
securing liberty, Bonifacio's poem Pagibig sa Tinubuang 
Bayan (Love of Country), and a sprinkling of news 
items, * 

The success of the first number, which was rapidly dis- 
tributed in Manila, Cavite, Morong, Kalookan, Malabon and 
other places, encouraged Jacinto to prepare the second num- 
ber which was to contain nothing but his works. But the 
difficulty in printing, which resulted in the inability of the 
men behind the project to finish the eighth page by the 
time the Revolution broke out, led to its abandonment when 
the printing shop was discovered by the authorities. 

Since the appearance of the first number, the civil au- 
thorities, always goaded by the friars, had been trying to 
locate the printing shop, but in vain. There was a time 
when Governor-General Blanco thought that the paper was 
being printed in Yokohama by the Filipino colony there, 
and to check this up he appointed Alfredo Villeta as special 
agent to go to Japan. The sum of 800 duros was set aside 
as traveling expenses, but somehow the plan fizzled out." 
Meanwhile, Jacinto and Valenzuela kept the printing press 
moving. To stay in one place was to give the Spaniards the 
clue they needed. From No. 35 (now No. 408) Lavezares 
it was transferred toward the end of June 1896 to a house 
on the same street (now No. 900), where Faustino Duque 
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and Ulpiano Fernandez had to reside to guard over it. 
In between this period of constant dread of discovery, the 
press was utilized to put out some Katipunan forms, while 
the members employed in the Diario de Manila printed 
the other documents of the society. From 900 Lavezares 
the press was again moved, after the discovery of the Kati- 
punan in August 1896, to the house of Alejandro Santiago 
at No. 6 (now No. 712) Clavel Street, a block from the 
previous house of refuge. It was in this latter place that 
the Spanish authorities finally caught up with it. Said the 
printer Faustino Duque: 

The dragnet of Spanish law was drawing closer and 
closer around us. We lived in constant dread of discovery. 
One day, the blow came. We received a warning from 
a secret source that the press was discovered by the 
authorities. Without losing a single minute, my companion, 
Ulpiano Fernandez, and I destroyed the press, the tools, 
the types and the moulds. We also burned the papers. 
"Then Ulpiano and I separated, never to meet again.” 

Emitio Jacinto, the brains of the Katipunan and the 
moving spirit behind the Kalayaan, lived and wrote during 
the period of the greatest intellectual effervescence in the 
Philippines under the rule of Spain. Born in Tondo on 
December 15, 1875, he grew up in the poor section of Trozo 
and experienced the tribulations of poverty. His father, 
Mariano Jacinto, was a small merchant, who could hardly 
provide his family with the decencies of living, so that his 
wife, Josefa Dizon, had to resort to the practice of midwifery 
to help lighten his burden. The long-haired boy spent his 
days practically in the streets and so learned by rote the 
Spanish language then known as lenguaje de tiende. The 
native population of Manila who had some visible means of 
livelihood and those who pretended to be among the ilus- 
Arado employed a kind of Spanish that may be called pidgin 
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or bamboo. To recognize them, one had to hear them 
speak: the Tagalog velar K was substituted for G and so 
they pronounced dalag, papag and the like as dalak, papak, 
etc. Young Jacinto developed an expertness in this kind 
of language, which early interfered with his mastery of his 
own native tongue. 


To complete the picture, Jacinto's clothes were none too 
clean or well fitting, for his mother, for purposes of economy, 
had to buy them from a pawn shop which had plenty of 
unredeemed clothes. With his long hair, which, by the 
way, was not a voluntary whim but the result of an empty 
purse, he became the target of other children's jokes. For 
shoe-strings, he used a torn piece of a black rug, and for 
belt he was practical enough to tear a long piece from the 
hemline of his mother's skirt. 


His poverty, nevertheless, was not an obstacle to his 
pursuit of a career. After graduating from San Juan de 
Letran, he enrolled in law at the University of Santo Tomas, 
where his taste for reading was developed and heightened. 
At the age of eighteen, Jacinto became the youngest member 
of the Katipunan. It was in this society that his knowledge 
of Tagalog was developed to the extent that none of his 
fellow-members ever rivaled. For it was a rule of the 
Katipunan that any member who was caught speaking 
Spanish should be fined. Dreading this strict rule, he made 
himself proficient in the native language and won the love 
and admiration of his comrades. *” 


Jacinto's writings were in Tagalog, though once in a while 
when there was a need for the adequate expression of 
purely intellectual concepts, he had to fall back upon 
Spanish, as in his poem A Ia Patria whose tone and atmos- 
phere were visibly an imitation of the Ultimo Adiós of 
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José Rizal." Yet his prose works in Tagalog betrayed 
not only simplicity of style, but an intensity of purpose that 
was nurtured in his ideal of a free life in a free society—an 
ideal that was not spoiled by the ugliness of reality, nor 
dissipated by the dream of idle romanticism. It might as 
well have been so, for he wrote during the dynamic epoch 
of the Filipino intellectuals’ valiant efforts at emancipation 
from the local Spanish tradition. Thus José Palma's El 
Kundiman, “a savory fruit of the native orchard fertilized 
with the soil of the garden of Rueda," belonged to 1895; so 
did Clemente José Zulueta's Afectos á la Virgen, “a tropical 
flower that was awarded a silver lily by the Academia 
Bibliográfico-Mariana of Lérida, Spain”; while Fernando Ma. 
Guerrero's Mi Patria harked back to 1897.” 


And Jacinto, the product and continuation of the literary 
tradition” founded by Marcelo H. del Pilar, embodied in 
his writings the soul-stirring passion of his time—not frail 
with beauty, but beautiful with pagan strength. He was 
not polished, but he had power. He did not have the 
offensively withering satire of Del Pilar, but he had a dic- 
tion that was pure and crisp and transparent. Such was his 
Teachings of the Katipunan: * 


L Life which is not consecrated to a lofty and sacred 
cause is like a tree without a shadow, if not a poisonous 
weed. 

IL A good deed that springs from a desire for personal 
profit and not from a desire to do good is not kindness. 

III. True greatness consists in being charitable, in lov- 
img one's fellow-men and in adjusting every movement, 
deed and word to true Reason. 


+I use "literary tradition” advisedly, for rightly looked upon, there never 
has been a tradition in Philippine literary history. 
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IV. All men are equal, be the color of their skin 
black or white, One may be superior io another in 
knowledge, wealth and beauty but cannot be superior 
in being. 

V. He who is noble prefers honor to personal gains; 
he who is mean prefers personal profit to honor. 

VL To a man with a sense of shame, his word is in- 
violate. 

VIL Don't fritter away time; lost riches may be re- 
covered, but time lost will never come again. 

VIIL Defend the oppressed and fight the oppressor. 


IX. An intelligent man is he who is cautious in speech 
and knows how to keep the secrets that must be guarded. 

X. In the thorny path of life, man is the guide of 
his wife and children; if he who guides moves toward 
evil, they who are guided likewise move toward evil. 


XI. Think not of woman as a thing merely to while 
away time but as a helper and partner in the hardships 
of life. Respect her in her weakness, and remember the 
mother who brought you into this world and who cared 
for you in your childhood. 

XIL What you do not want done to your wife, daughter. 
and sister, do not do to the wife, daughter and sister of 
another. 

XII. The nobility of a man does not consist in being a 
king, nor in the highness of the nose and the whiteness 
of the skin, nor in being the priest representing God, 
nor in the exalted position on this earth, but pure and 
truly noble is he who, though born in the woods, is 
possessed of an upright character; who is true to his 
word; who has dignity and honor; who does not oppress 
and does not help those who oppress; who knows how 
to look after and love the land of his birth. 


"When these doctrines spread and the Sun of beloved 
liberty shines with brilliant effulgence in these unhappy 
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isles and sheds its soft rays upon the united people and 
brothers in everlasting happiness, the lives, labors and 
sufferings of those who are gone shall be more than 
recompensed. 


Or this, the norm of conduct to be followed by those 
terested in becoming members of the Katipunan: 


To those who want to affiliate with this association 


In order that all who want to affiliate with this Associa- 
tion may have a thorough understanding and knowledge of 
its aims and existing regulations, it is deemed necessary 
to show them these things to the end that they may not, 
in the future, repent and so that they may perform 
their duties voluntarily: 


This Association pursues a great and important object: 
to unify the hearts and minds of the Filipinos '* by means 
of a sincere oath in order that this unity may have the 
strength to tear the thick veil that blinds the intelligence 
and in order that the true road to Reason and Enlighten- 
ment may be found. 

One of the first rules here is true love of country and 
mutual help. 

Poor, rich, ignorant, wise--here, all are equal and 
true brethren. 

As soon as anybody becomes a member of this Associa- 
tion, he shall perforce abandon his disorderly habits and 
shall place himself under the sacred commandments of the 
Katipunan. 

All acts contrary to noble and clean living are repug- 
nant to this Association, so that in this respect the life of 
anyone who wants to affiliate with this Aesociation is 
carefully investigated. 

1f the applicant merely wants to know the secrets of the 
Association, or seeks personal comforts, ar to know all the 
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members in order to sell them for a handful of silver, he 
cannot proceed, for here the majority who are watching 
bim know already what he contemplates to carry out, 
and he will immediately be given the appropriate punish- 
ment meted out to traitors. 

Here, only acts are demanded and deeds taken into ac- 
count. Hence he who cannot do something must desist 
from joining, no matter how good a speaker he may be. 

It is also hereby announced that all the duties to be 
performed by those wanting to affiliate with this Associa- 
tion are exceedingly difficult, especially if one remembers 
that no dereliction of duty and no willful evasion can pass 
through without receiving a terrible punishment. 

If an applicant merely desires relief or wants to lead a 
life of comfort and ease, he had better not proceed, for he 
will find exacting duties, such as the protection of the op- 
pressed and the all-out prosecution of all evils In such a 
case, he will lead a vexatious life. 

Everybody is aware of the misfortune that threatens the 
Filipinos who thought out these sacred things—and even 
those that are not—and the sufferings they are made to 
endure by the rampant cruelty, injustice and evil 

Everybody also knows the need for money, which today 
is one of the principal means that is thought to provide 
sustenance to all. In this regard, it is necessary to pay 
the dues promptly: one peso as entrance fee and twelve 
and one-half centavos as monthly fee. These funds can- 
not be expended without the consent of the majority. 

All these must be thought over and deliberated upon 
calmly as they cannot be done and cannot be borne by him 
who has no true love for his country and no genuine de- 
sire to protect what is good. 


The very spirit of the period, it must be confessed, did 


not demand a work of ephemeral texture and content, nor a 
work of sheer beauty; neither did it encourage ivory-tower- 
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ism that flees from the sordidness of reality and, riding on 
the wings of fantasy, smiles complacently upon the hectic 
conflicts below. It was not a time for idle dreaming of love, 
of moon and stars and the music of the spheres, of rustic 
scenes and dark-eyed lasses; it was an epoch that called for 
gravity, for action, for dangerous living—in a word, for a 
life with the vigor of freedom. And so Jacinto and Andres 
Bonifacio wrote out of their hearts, pounding and bleeding, 
but nonetheless hopeful and relentless in their protestations. 
Witness Jacinto's Manifiesto as it appeared in the Kala- 


Liberty appears to the youth much afflicted by the mis- 
fortunes of his country; the youth recognizes her and lays 
before her the just grievances of his compatriots: 

1, they say, am hungry, and he who teaches me to feed 
the hungry, replies: “Eat the refuse and the crumbs of our 
sayory fare and our sumptuous board.” 

My brethren say I am thirsty, and he who teaches me to 
give drink to the thirsty, replies: "Drink thy tears and the 
sweat of thy brows, it will be our care that there shall be 
enough of both.” 

My brethren clamor: "I am without clothes, I am com- 
pletely naked”, and he who commands us to dress the 
naked, replies: "I shall forthwith envelop thy whole body, 
wrapping it about in chains, one above the other.” 

My brethren say: “My honor has been violated by a 
priest, bya... ., by a wealthy man,” and the judge 
plies: “That man is a robber, a brigand, a mad man: to jail 
with him!” 

My brethren will say: “A little love, a little clemency 
and compassion”, and the superiors and chiefs who gov- 
ern judicially and spiritually will reply at once: “That 
man is a filibuster, an enemy of God and of Mother Spain: 
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Here the youth seems to break down and weep, and Lib- 
erty, indignant, is about to depart and leave the cow- 
ardly youth, accustomed from his mothers womb to 
suffer all sorts of affliction, contempt and rebuffs, but, 
taking pity, Liberty tells him: 

“In the times long past, when cowardice and debasement 
had not yet taken the place of the good qualities of thy 
forbears, the Filipino people were under my protection 
and were happy and breathed the air that gave them life, 
vigor and health: my light illuminated their minds and 
they were respected by their neighbors, But a day came, 
which must be execrated and cursed, when Slavery ar- 
rived and told them she was Virtue, Right, Justice, prom- 
ising Glory to all who would believe in her... ; she 
came wearing the mask of beauty and kindness, serene 
and affectionate of demeanor . . . and the brethren be- 
lieved her and worshipped her... and me they forgot 
and almost abhorred . . .." 

Liberty again decided to leave the youth, but ceding to 
his prayers for her protection, she stays and says to him: 

“No man is worthy of my protection and support who 
is not fond of me and does not love me, and who cannot 
die for my cause. Thou canst announce this to thy com- 
patriots” And Liberty disappears. At dawn, there was 
something in the eyes of the youth like a smouldering pro- 
ject: the austere and apocalyptical Katipunan. 


At his best, Jacinto could compress his thoughts on life 
in aphorisms, now philosophical, now moralistic, but always 
in a language that the masses understood and in a manner 
that pierced through the heart of the problem. For him as 
for Bonifacio, there was no plurality of moral standards, 
there was no idea of racial superiority, and in all this he 
reverted again and again to the notion of nationality, free- 
dom and democracy. Thus his Liwanag at Dilim (Light 


and Darkness): 
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Glitter dazzles and destroys the eyesight. 

‘The eyes need light in order to see the reality of things. 

The crystal glitters when the strong rays of the sun 
strike upon it, but wounds the hand of him who is temy 
to touch it. Pas 

Glitter is deceiving. 

Let us seek light and let us not be seduced by glitter. 

Let us not be contented with the skin, for it is not eaten 
and usually covers a bitter meat. 

Marble tombs are white and flashy outside, inside they 
are inhabited by worms and rottenness. 

‘The liberty of a man is the reason for his being; to think 


and act as he pleases if they do not run counter to the 
rights of others. 


Liberty is heaven-sent and not made by goodness and 
morality. 


Why, then, should we forfeit to earthly 
s powers what 
the Heavenly Power has given us? 


Even so, majority of the peoples are ever draggi 
e aging a 
heavy chain of slavery. The multitudes are subjugated 
by the powerful selected few. 


"The Sons of the People are despoiled of the fruits of 
their own labor in order to maintain and strengthen the 
authority and severity of the Administration and the Gov- 
ernment and, intoxicated by the sweet incense of servile 
flatterers, they forget that their whole strength, greatness 
and vaunted pre-eminence all came from the followers 
whom they enslave and impoverish. 


All men are equal, for their being is one. 


Who will have the temerity to say that his being is su- 
perior to that of his fellow-man? 
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“All men are equal,” said the loving Father of humanity, 
and these words penetrated deep into the core of the heart 
The crowned head of Louis XVI fell; so many scepters 
trembled and the thrones of kings were shaken; and even 
the deceptive representatives of Christ were abominated 
and avoided as one avoids a snake. 

Now that the rays of Liberty are appearing in the sky 
and the vow has become the path of happiness that shall be 
treaded on until the desired end is reached, it is now time 
for the Sons of the People to realize so many things that 
they have not learned during the epoch of slavery under 
the Spaniards. 

‘The rulers come from the people, and their acts and laws 
must be directed for the good and welfare of the people. 


It is their duty to lead the people to prosperity. It is 
their fault if the people are misled and made to suffer. 


And if a man who has wronged his fellow-man is pun- 
ished, what punishment should be meted out to one who 
has sinned against the people, against the hundreds of 
thousands of his fellow-men? And if perchance the mis- 
take was due to ignorance of the true path, why were not 
those who knew allowed to lead? 

We have seen that all are equal and the pre-eminence 
of the rulers comes not from their own being, for they are 
the equal of all, 

‘Therefore, any authority, in order to be genuine and 
reasonable, must come only from the people and their true 
representatives. 

In other words, the being of the ruler must not be re- 
cognized as above and beyond that of the public. If the 
ruler is obeyed and recognized, it is because of the author- 
ity vested in him by the people, that is, us coming from 
the collective authority of each of the people. 
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Axpars Bontracio, more blunt, direct and mercilessly 
demagogic, had, by virtue of his fanatical zeal, affected the 
masses more than did Jacinto. His one-track mind did not 
admit of compromise or alternative avenues. He had only 
one purpose, one manner of approaching it, and to this his 
whole being was ferociously dedicated. No common man 
who had suffered and wept silently in his sufferings could 
withstand his direct assaults, whether in prose or in meas- 
ured numbers, for the experiences which he painted in glow- 
ing colors were precisely those in which the masses had 
unwillingly participated and had been made docile. For 
sheer bravado and cold logic, his Ang Dapat Mabatid ng 
mga Tagalog (What the Filipinos Should Know) is unri- 
valed even by the best of Jacinto's: 


‘The Filipinos, who in early times were governed by our 
true countrymen before the coming of the Spaniards, were 
living in great abundance and prosperity. They were at 
peace with the inhabitants of the neighboring countries, es- 
pecially with the Japanese with whom they traded and 
exchanged goods of all kinds. The means of livelihood 
increased tremendously, and for this reason, everybody 
had a nobility of heart, whilst young and old, including 
‘women, knew how to read and write in our autochthonous 
alphabet. The Spaniards came and offered us friendship. 
‘The self-governing people, because they were ably con- 
vinced that we shall be guided toward a better condition 
and led to a path of knowledge, were crumpled by the 
honeyed words of deceit. Even so, they [the Spaniards] 
were obliged to follow the customs of the Filipinos, their 
agreement having been sealed and made binding by means 
of an oath that consisted in taking a quantity of blood from 
each other's vein, mixing and drinking it, as a token of 
their true and loyal promise not to be faithless to what had 
been agreed upon. This was called the Blood Compact of 
King Sikatuna and Legazpi, who represented the King of 
Spain 
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More than three hundred years have elapsed since then, 
and for that length of time we have been bountifully sup- 
plying the needs of Legazpi's countrymen, we have been 
feeding them lavishly, even if we had to suffer privation 
and extreme hunger; we have spent our wealth, blood and 
life itself in their defense; we even went so far as to fight 
our own countrymen who refused to submit to them; and 
likewise, we combated the Chinese and the Dutch who at- 
tempted to wrest the Philippines from them. 


Now, for all this, what is the tangible concession that 
has been bestowed upon our country in exchange for 
what we have done? What do we sec in the way of keep- 
ing faith with their promise that was the cause of our sac- 
rifices? None but treachery is the reward for our mu- 
nificence, and instead of keeping their promise that we 
would be led to the path of knowledge, they have blinded 
us and contaminated us with their meanness of character 
and forcibly destroyed the sanctity of our country's cus- 
toms. We have been nurtured in a false belief and the 
honor of our people has heen dragged into the mire of 
evil. And if we dare beg for a little love, they retaliate 
by banishing us and tearing us away from our beloved 
children, wives, and aged parents. Every sigh that es- 
capes our breast is branded as a grave sin and is imme- 
diately punished with brute ferocity. 


Now nothing can be considered stable in our lives; our 
peace is now always disturbed by the moans and lamen- 
tations, by the sighs and griefs of innumerable orphans, 
widows and parents of the countrymen who were wronged 
by the Spanish usurpers; now we are being deluged by the 
streaming tears of a mother whose son was put to death, 
by the wails of tender children orphaned by cruelty and 
whose every tear that falls is like molten lead that sears the 
painful wound of our suffering hearts; now we are more 
and more being bound with the chains of slavery, chains 
that are shameful to every man of honor. What, then, 
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must we do? The sun of reason that shines in the East 
clearly shows to our eyes that have long been blinded the 
path that we ought to follow: by its light we can see the 
claws of cruelty threatening us with death. Reason tells 
us that we cannot expect anything but more and more 
sufferings, more and more treachery, more and more in- 
sults, and more and more slavery. Reason tells us not to 
fritter away time hoping for the promised prosperity that 
will never come and will never materialize. Reason 
teaches us to rely on ourselves and not to depend upon 
others for our living. Reason tells us to be united in senti- 
ments, in thoughts and in purpose in order that we may 
have the strength to find the means of combating the pre- 
vailing evils in our country. 

It is now time for the light of truth to shine; it is now 
time for us to show that we have feelings, honor, shame 
and mutual cooperation. Now is the time to commence 
the diffusion of the noble and great gospel that will rend 
asunder the thick curtain that obfuscates our minds; now 
is the time for the Filipinos to know the sources of their 
misfortunes. Now is the time to realize that for every 
move we make we are stepping on and heading toward the 
brink of the abyss of death that our enemies have dug to 
ensnare us. 


Therefore, O my countrymen! let us open the eyes of 
‘our minds and voluntarily consecrate our strength to what 
is good in the true and full faith that the prosperity of the 
land of our birth, which is aimed at, will come to pass. 


In giving up his Decalogue and substituting it with the 
one Jacinto wrote, Bonifacio realized the superiority of the 
latter's diction, though in ideas both followed the same 
groove. His ringing appeal, which simplicity turned into a 
powerful instrument of propaganda, gave evidence to the 


‘unswerving purpose which dominates his works. 
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DECALOGUE 


I. Love God with all thine heart. 

JL. Bear always in mind that the love of God is also the 
ove of Country, and this, too, is love of one's fellow-men. 

IIL, Engrave in thy heart that the true measure of honor 
and happiness is to die for the freedom of thy country. 

IV. All thy good wishes will be crowned with success 
if thou hast serenity, constancy, reason and faith in all 
thy acts and endeavor. 

V. Guard the mandates and aims of the K.K.K. as thou 
guardest thine honor. 

VL. It is the duty of all to deliver, at the risk of their 
own lives and wealth, anyone who runs great risks in the 
performance of his duty. 

‘VII. Our responsibility to ourselves and the perform- 
ance of our duties will be the example set for our fellow- 
men to follow. 

VIIL Insofar as it is within thy power, share thy means 
with the poor and the unfortunate. 

IX. Diligence in the work that gives sustenance to thee 
is the true basis of love—love for thine own self, for thine 
wife and children, for thine brothers and countrymen. 

X. Punish any scoundrel and traitor and praise all good 
work. Believe, likewise, that the aims of the K. K. K. are 
God-given, for the will of the people is also the will of God. 


His Pagibig sa Tinubuang Bayan (Love of Country), 
though mediocre as a poetical piece, was nevertheless in- 
spiring to the masses who had known what it meant to suf- 
fer injustice and cruelty and economic bondage. They 
needed not soothing words that would temporarily assuage 
the pains inflicted by deceit and physical torture, but words 
that by their power would strengthen them in their hour 
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of weakness, words that would enkindle in their breasts 
the fire of defiance. Bonifacio gave them this fire and 
this strength with which to pursue the elusive ideal that 
for centuries had been the object of ill-fated struggles. 
No other lines could, at such an opportune moment, have 
fanned more brightly the smouldering fire of patriotism 
than these: '* 


Dapuat kung ang bayan ng katagalugan 
ay linalapastangan at niyuyurakan 
katuiran, puri niyat kamahalan 
ng sama ng libong taga ibang bayan 


Di gaano kaya ang paghihinagpis 
ng pusong tagalog sa puring nalait? 
at alin kalooban na lalong tahimik 
ang di pupukawin sa papghihimagsik? 

Sa kaniang anyo'y sino ang tutunghay 
na di aakayin sa gawang mag damdam 
pusong naglilipak sa pagkasukaban 
«ng hindi gumugol ng dugo at buhay, 


Mangyayari kaya na itoy malangap 

ng mga tagalog at hindi lumingap 

sa naghihingalong Ynang na sa yapak 

ng kasuklamsuklam na kastilang hamak. 


(And if our land, Filipinas, 
1s offended and outraged her honor 
And her dignity into the mire 
Is dragged by the foreign impostor, 
(Will by boundless grief invaded 
Be the heart of the Filipino? 
And will not the most peaceful even 
Rise to avenge her honor? 
(Who is there whom her condition 
Will not fill the soul with sorrow? 
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Will the heart most hardened by treachery 
Not be moved to give her its life blood? 
(Will not, perchance, her sorrow 
Drive the Filipinos to come to the rescue 
Of the mother in agony, trampled 
Underfoot by the foe disgusting?) 

It would be quite a presumption beyond which reason 
could be of little or no avail if Bonifacio’s talent as a poet 
is distended to a point where the result would be ridiculous 
or unmerited. For he was not a poet, judged properly, but 
a man who had employed for his avowed purpose the ver- 
satility and fluidity of a language whose prosody he was 
able to grasp with a certain degree of competence, though 
here and there in his lines, as in the poem Pagibig sa Tinu- 
buang Bayan, quoted above, and in his translation into Ta- 
galog of Rizal’s Ultimo Adiós, he showed poor handling and 
lack of confidence in his ability as a translator and as a 
creative artist, If he is to be judged at all as a writer, the 
standard must be relative and must be based on his purpose 
and on the spirit of the age. In a word, he must be judged 
as a power. And as such, he reigned supreme and must 
of necessity be classed with Rizal and Del Pilar. 


THE INFLUENCE that Bonifacio and Jacinto exerted upon 
the sentiments of the people can only be gauged by the 
reaction to their writings. Driven to the point of despair 
by Spanish atrocities and encouraged in their resentment by 
the violently patriotie words of Bonifacio, the Filipinos gath- 
ered together the broken fragments of hope and wrote 
their names in the scroll of the Katipunan, ready to answer 
the call of duty. About the end of March 1896, when copies 
of the Kalayaan had been distributed far and wide, hun- 
dreds of people nightly joined the Katipunan in the munic- 
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ipalities of San Juan del Monte, San Felipe Neri, Pasig, 
Pateros, Mariquina, Kalookan, Malabon and other pla- 
ces." The people became conscious of their rights and 
duties to their country, thinking only of the time when 
they could fall upon the Spaniards and declare themselves 
free and independent. In Bulakan, Batangas, Cavite, 
Nueva Ecija, Pampanga and Laguna, the arms of the Kati- 
punan were quickly extended. It was a movement that 
had never been witnessed or known before. Bonifacio 
himself was surprised at the rapid growth of the society, 
for from the time of its founding to January 1, 1896, it did 
not have more than 300 members, but from the middle of 
March to the outbreak of the Revolution, the membership 
increased to 30,000." The Kalayaan had done its bit. 


‘The people were now prepared for the supreme sacrifice by 
the power of the written word. 


‘The Spanish authorities, on the other hand, became aware 
oof the existence of a vast underground society bent on the 
Overthrow of the ruling power, and they came to realize 
that it was the best opportunity to use their iron hand. 
Spanish sovereignty must be preserved at all cost and ter- 
pe E Eco a later resorted to, in order to 

pose tranquility in this bulwark ol ili 
Christian religion in the Far East. jobs 


Seven: 
BETRAYAL 


nomically superior group, the movement for reforms 
toward the improvement of the political, social and 
economic status of the people is always initiated by the 
middle class, more particularly, the intellectual segment. 
Either by a deep-seated conviction born of the cold logic of. 
experience or by a profound human sympathy that stems less. 
from intellectuality than from a keen social awareness, 
this class has always been in the van of all progressive 
interpretation of laws and event? for it occupies a position 
in the social hierarchy that is the most deeply affected by 
any disturbance that might be brought about either by the 
class above or by the class below. In any conflict of in- 
terests, it acts as a lever. Moved by reason, it relies upon 
evolutionary process as the only valid step toward social 
amelioration. It looks upon revolutionary procedure with 
ss 


a ALL countries where society is dominated by an eco- 
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the nonchalance of static academicians, theoretically giving 
consent to it but actually shunning its violent nature, for the 
heart of the middle class trembles with fear of the conse- 
quences that stern reason repudiates in its love of order and 
sequence. Hence its slowness or timidity to grasp the vital 
significance of an event or to exploit an opportune moment 
to advantage. 


In dealing with the manifold problems of multiform ac- 
tuality, the middle class has always rejected or opposed the 
position taken by the mass of the people. The latter, vic- 
tims of subtle or overt exploitation, are not accustomed to 
the intricacies of the rational processes and are moved by 
the impact of feeling and passion and refuse to see, if re- 
minded by their intellectual betters, the probable effects of 
their planned action. To this class, only the facts as they 
appear count—the rest can take care of themselves later 
on. ltis this attitude that the members of the middle class 
fear and, therefore, disown, for it is destructive of their 
interests and acquired respectability. They want changes 
in the status quo, but these changes must come slowly and 
by degrees. Thus, the two classes, having the same end, 
part in their ways of achieving it. 

‘This was precisely the situation in the Philippines in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. Medievalism with 
all its extravagant trappings was at its dazzling height and 
its protectors and sycophants were violently averse to any 
movement that would prune or tend to curtail their special 
privileges and vested interests. When the Filipino middle 
class started the campaign for reforms, the men in charge 
‘of the propaganda were insistent not upon independence, 
but upon making the country a province of Spain—and ev 
in this stand the upper or ruling class showed its vehement 
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disapproval and suspicion. This attitude of the Filipino 
middle class was not at all surprising, for as a group priv- 
ileged with Spanish instruction and grudgingly extended 
the social courtesies by reason of its respectability, it had 
arrogated unto itself the duty of preserving what it had 
achieved and making its dubious accomplishments a basis 
for a wider participation in the affairs of the government. 
There were some among the middle class who, either 
through a mistaken concept of existing conditions or through 
ulterior motives, swung with outspoken bitterness to the 
right and denounced all those who clamored for reforms as 
traitors and ingrates. To this class of extreme royalists and 
Tories belonged Felipe Buencamino who symbolized the 
reactionary elements. Believing that he was fulfilling a 
solemn obligation and a sacred duty to Spain, which he 
called his country, he issued a manifesto that was in essence 
and tone more reactionary than any Spanish royalist pro- 
nunciamento. He heatedly denounced "the libels, anony- 
mous writings and incendiary proclamations of a separatist 
nature" which had been distributed in the Philippines by 
“occult hands” in order to cause “the people of the country 
measureless and supreme evil" Rejecting the utilitarian 
concept of progress, Buencamino was thoroughly convinced 
that only the friars and the Spaniards constituted “the 
foundation of the civilized life" of the Filipinos and without 
them chaos and disorder “would irresistibly come upon 
us.” The Filipinos were protected by humane Spanish 
laws, so what more could they ask for? As for representa- 
tion in the Cortes and the freedom of worship, the enthused 
author gratuitously suggested that "The country does not 
understand the meaning of these words.” “How,” he 
wondered, “can we ask for or desire their establishment?” 
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The country was still in its stage of infancy and the 
Filipinos were not in a hurry to graduate to the next 
stage of progress, “because we do not want convulsions or 
revolutions of any kind." The Filipinos were, in his belief, 
contented with "the present system of evolution which the 
mother country” was providing for the civil government. 
Rising to the heights of eloquence, Buencamino surmised 
that only through the medium of Spanish, which should be 
the national language of the Filipinos, could there be any 
hope of evolving a political code. The future political 
code would be paternalistic, with nothing but the welfare 
of the people as its credo. Working himself up with 
indignation, he wanted the “cowardly authors” of the in- 
cendiary pamphlets caught and burned and "their vile ashes 
cast to the winds so that if possible they might be lost 
and vanish into space.” He continued: 


It is true that the innocent can live calmly under the 
protection of the prudence and the civic courage of the 
Governor and Captain General, His Excellency, Señor 
Don Valeriano Weyler. 

‘That illustrious soldier, that zealous and most intelli- 
gent governor who has just returned from an inspection, 
during almost a year of travel, by sea and by land, of 
early all the provinces of the Archipelago, knows and 
feels the truth of what we say here; that is, that all Fili- 
pinos do not feel or profess the ideas and thoughts con- 
tained in the insulting writings and incendiary documents 
clandestinely introduced into the country. 


On the contrary, General Weyler must have seen pre- 
dominant within us, religious sentiments by the side of 
those to whom we owe so much that is Spanish, whether 
or not the latter be a frair; that is what the country 
Incamates in its virgin and purest soul. 
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We are sure that the most worthy Marquis of Tenerife, 
appreciating at their just worth qualities as well-known 
as they are patent, likes and loves us, for the many de- 
crees which he has issued fcr all branches of the govern- 
ment are clear and evident proofs thereof, particularly 
so are those concerning education and the teaching of 
Spanish, for the betterment and progressive advancement 
of which he is a warm partisan and an enthusiastic de- 
fender. 

"What more, then, can we ask for or desire? One 
would have to be blind, or be bereft of reason, not to 
recognize the blessings that we enjoy under the beneficent 
shadow of the Spanish flag. 

Death to the traitors who disturb our publie peace and 
tranquility! 

Death to the ignoble and cowardly authors of those 
libels and anonymous writings! 

Long live Spain and her paternal government in these 
Islands! 

Long live General Weyler and all our constituted au- 
thorities! 

Long live the Philippines, for Spain, and for Spain our 
beloved mother country! 

And to uphold what we have here proclaimed we are all 
ready to shed even the last drop of blood that runs in our 


veins. * 


That the stand of the majority of the middle class was 
motivated more by a subconscious wish to perpetuate their 
respectability than by a deep conviction of the incapacity of 
the people as a whole to stecr their course independently, 
was made manifest, firstly, in its avowed program of reforms 
along political not economic, particularly agrarian, lines; 
secondly, in its contemptuous repudiation of the Katipunan’s 
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aims and purposes; and lastly, in its belated acceptance of 
the fait accompli when it became abundantly clear that the 
revolt of the masses was unexpectedly successful, 

Nowhere in the writings of the intellectuals did they 
advocate a well-laid plan for agrarian reforms which would 
become the broad basis of political emancipation. It could 
not have been the upshot of ignorance, or of indifference to 
the plight of the bulk of the population: they knew and 
were painfully aware of the social and economic conditions 
under which common men were desperately laboring. They 
thought only of political equality—equality with the ruling 
caste—and so they plunged into an inspired campaign that 
was designed, naturally, to put them in a position of influ- 
ence. Philippine representation in the Cortes, the expul- 
sion of the friars, freedom of speech and of the press—th« 
were the sacrosanct battle cries of the middle class that 
gave vigor to its efforts, although it knew that the reforms, 
Mf granted, would benefit only the respectable group but not 
the prostrate masses, for the latter were ignorant and in a 
society where ignorance is rampant, freedom of the press 
and of speech is only good on paper. Such freedom, in 
the mind of the masses, was ineffective in the face of eco- 
nomic bondage. 

It was not so much that the intelligentsia was in full 
accord with its right wing as that it feared the immediate 
emancipation of the masses who, it was believed, would run 
berserk and make the country one whole carnival of wreck- 
age if given the political and economic weapon that they 
had never before possessed. The sympathy for the plight 
of the people was on its part purely academic and never 
went beyond depicting, as in the case of Rizal, the social 
vondition of the time. Rizal expressed this fear of the 
Masses when he put into the mouth of Crisostomo Ibarra 
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these significant words in a conversation with Elias, the 
plebeian symbol: 

Never! I will never lead the multitude to get by force 
what is deemed improper by the Government, no! And if 
Taas the mob arming themselves, I will side with the Gov- 
sae ent and fight them, for I cannot recognize that muk 
titude as the people, 

To José Rizal, the things that the Spanish Government 
disapproved of were improper—an attitude that was charac- 
teristic of his class and time, for he and his friends in the 
propaganda movement believed that the demands for re- 
forms in the Philippines must be such as not to antagonize 
ihe ruling power. It did not occur to them that their 
strategy, while within the pale of the law, was not prag- 
matically valid and could not move the royalist re ionaries 
to listen to reason. They were idealists who, because of 
their aloofness from the turmoil of life, could not bring 
themselves to believe that their method was a complete 
fiasco in the face of an entrenched and unreasoning clique. 


The wealthy Filipinos, who formed a segment of the 
middle class, were much more conservative than the intel- 
ligentsia in asking for democratic rights, since they, among 
their countrymen, would be the most affected by any dis- 
turbance of the status quo. Rizal himself expressed the 
prevalent notion about the rich middle class when he made 
the old leader of the dissidents, Tandang Pablo, speak in 
a voice trembling with sorrow: 
Did you say he is rich? ‘The rich do not think of any. 

thing else save to augment their wealth; they are blinded 

by pride and pomp, and because they are ordinarily safe, 

especially if they have influential friends, none of them 

tethers to think of the suffering poor. T know all this be- 

cause I was once a rich man. 


Dr. Pio VALENZUELA 
ver Bonifacio, and the only living (1955) officer 
a^. who interviewed Dr, Jose Rizal in Dapitan. 
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Though sensitive to the social malady of the period and 
sympathetic to the people, Rizal nevertheless was more 
concerned with order than with the immediate and thorough 
overhauling of the social organism that could only be 
brought about by a radical revolution. He was a man of 
culture, not of action, and everything that would result in 
death and destruction was repugnant to him. He was, how- 
ever, not alone in his belief. For Apolinario Mabini, though 
of peasant origin, was likewise shot through with the same 
regard for order and the same idea of the inability of the 
masses to plan correctly. He made a frank confession of 
his attitude toward the movement of the stirring masses, a 
confession that unmistakably showed his fear of the people 
in whose hands freedom could be a double-edged weapon. 
He said in his posthumous memoirs: * 


1 never had sufficient valor to disturb my countrymen 
so long as they preferred to live in tranquility. I was an 
enthusiastic worker by the side of Rizal and Del Pilar 
and others who, after having opposed the evils which 
a discretionary and arbitrary administration imposed 
upon the Filipinos, asked of the Spanish Government 
that the Filipinos be made politically the same as a 
province of the Spanish Peninsula, for the very pur- 
pose of preventing it coming to pass that many Fili- 
pinos should seek in separation the remedy for those 
evils, through the organization of such a society as the 
Katipunan and an uprising like that in 1896. 


‘The attitude of the middle class toward the Katipunan 
was best reflected by the Liga Filipina of Rizal, which was 
composed mostly of the intellectuals and middle-class busi- 
nessmen. Its conservatism that still catered to the already 
Jost idea of winning the sympathy of the Spanish Govern- 
ment for the purpose of introducing significant reforms in 


Fm. Mariano Gu, Curate of Tondo 


His friend and countryman, the scholar Wenceslao E. Retana, 
called him “sinister.” 
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the administration, became the target of contempt of the 
radical elements of the masses, especially by the anti-friars 
and separatists who claimed that the rich were mestizos of 
Chinese origin and so had inherited the timidity of their 


venance. Moreover, the Katipunan, because of its socialistic 
leanings, was against the vested interests. 

On the other hand, the middle class, as personified 
by the Liga, was opposed to the Katipunan for the simple 
reason that everyone of that class thought of nothing but 
the practical results of the present. To them it was incon- 
ceivable that the unlettered masses should be given the 
privileges of their respectable group. They could not per- 
mit the economic and social underdogs the luxury of form- 
ing a secret society, believing that this was the exclusive 
prerogative of the ilustrado. 

For their part, the Katipunan members charged the 
middle class with doing nothing but talk, talk, talk. “All 
of you are learned,” they said, "and where there are learned 
moo everything is brought to naught by discussions; that is 
why we do not want to admit the learned into our s0- 
ciety .. ."" The silent conflict that raged between the 
two classes was fanned by the refusal of the intellectuals to 
deal with the plebeian Katipunan—an attitude that the 
“have-nots” denounced as plain snobbery, considering that 
all of them were of the same blood and of the same racial 
origin The mone-too-civil attitude of the one toward 
the other and the dangerously deepening hatred occasioned 


hand, and the contemptuous reaction of the middle class, 
on the other, drove a wedge into the ever-widening cleavage 
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already existing between them. Mabini confessed that he 
himself was held suspect by the Katipunan: * 


In less than one year I heard the Katipunan extended 
over the whole province of Manila and commencing to 
famify in Cavite and Bulakan. I foresaw the horrore 
That would follow its discovery by the authorities; but 
Jf 1 pad been unable to check it before, less I could do 
at the time I was sick and looked upon by the directors 
of the society as a very remiss patriot. 


In analyzing the root-cause of this conflict, one is con- 
strained to infer that both acted instinctively according to 
their interests: the middle class, jealous of its social position, 
wanted to perpetuate it within the framework of Philip- 
pine life; while the masses, best symbolized by the Kati- 
punan, wanted to destroy the status quo in favor of a more 
lürect and active control of the national economy and of 
the political machinery that was imperative in the imple- 
mentation of the plan to initiate agrarian reforms, The 
former, because of its conservatism and mental reservations, 
wanted to introduce changes slowly, peacefully, and so it 
took the stand that political liberty must be predicated upon 
the education of the masses, a line of reasoning that would 
enable the middle class, in the mind of common men, to 
dominate the national life for scores of years, since it 
would take time to educate the masses. Rizal, voicing his 
conviction at a time when he was looking out of the prison 
bars of Fort Santiago, released a strongly-worded manifesto 
condemning the revolution and its leaders and harping upon 
his favorite theme of the education of the people as a prime 
prerequisite to freedom. He said: * 
1 was convinced that the idea [of revolution] was in 
the highest degree absurd, and, what is worse, disas 
Weus for us. I did more. When later on, in spite of 
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my advice, the outbreak occurred, I spontaneously 
offered, not only my services, but my life, and my name 
as well, to be used in the manner they thought best for 
the purpose of stifling the rebellion; for, convinced of the 
evils that it was going to bring upon us, I considered my- 
self fortunate if by means of any sort of sacrifice I might 
prevent such useless misfortunes. 


Countrymen: I have given proof, as much as has any, of 
desiring the liberties for my country, and I continue to 
desire them. But I set down as a premise the education 
of the people, so that, through instruction and labor, it 
might come to possess its own personality and might 
be worthy of those liberties. In my writings I have re- 
‘commended study, and the civic virtues, without which 
there is no redemption. I have also written (and my 
words have been repeated) that reforms, to be fruitful, 
must come from above, and that those coming from below 
were only to be obtained in a manner such as would make 
them irregular and uncertain, Nourished upon these 
ideas, I cannot less than condemn, and I do condemn, that 
absurd and savage outbreak, plotted behind my back, 
which dishonors us Filipinos and discredits those who may 
speak in our behalf. I abominate its criminal proceedings, 
and I disown any sort of participation in it, deploring with 
all the sorrow of my heart the ignorant victims of decep- 

, tion. Return, then, to your homes, and may God pardon 
those who have acted in bad faith.* 

With all the reverent respect and awe that one feels 
toward the genius and sincerity of Rizal, it seems never- 
theless that he had a thoroughly mistaken concept or diag- 
nosis of his people and was not able, as in his Filipinas 
Dentro de Cien Años, to prognosticate the immediacy of the 
serious events that ultimately disproved his belief. As a 
dreaming evolutionist, his clinical eye, so accurate and pierc- 
ing in many instances, was, in this particular case, blurred 

#Talics supplied. 
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by an unconscious attempt to defend the class to which 
he belonged. He voiced, in effect, the dominant spirit of 
his own age and group, for he, like others of his own time, 
was its product and the synthesis of the mental attitudes 
that loved order more than freedom. Subsequent events, 
culminating in the establishment of the Republic at Malolos, 
proved his thesis—namely, "that reforms, to be fruitful, 
must come from above" and that those coming from below 
were sure to be “irregular and uncertain"—to be false 
and without any foundation. 

It is surprising how Rizal, a few months back, while in 
Dapitan,” expressed his approval of the revolution on con- 
dition that the Filipinos, before plunging into the battle, 
must be prepared militarily. He even suggested Antonio 
Luna to command the Filipino armed forces in the event 
that the revolution should break out. Yet, six months 
later, he repudiated the revolution and condemned it as 
savage and absurd. The change of front is on the surface 
quite irrational and inconsistent, but an analysis of Rizal's 
attitude toward the revolution reveals that there was noth- 
ing irrational or inconsistent in his apparent turnabout. 
For he gave as condition, for his approval of the revolution, 
military preparedness on the part of the Filipinos. Pos- 
sessed of an analytical mind, he could not see how the Fili- 
pinos could be successful against the well-armed Spaniards. 
He was not against revolution per se, but certainly he did 
not like to see his countrymen die uselessly in the field 
without arms. And because he sincerely believed that his 
countrymen were at the time unprepared for military oper- 
ations against the enemy, he conceived the outbreak as ab- 
surd and suicidal. Hence his violent condemnation of its 
premature outbreak. 


"Vide Chapter VIII. 
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If there was any mistake that Rizal had made, it was 
his failure to understand the spirit of the restive masses, 
for he was not one of them, though he was with them in 
their aspirations. It was a mistake common to the intellect- 
uals of his epoch, and he threw that mistake into bold 
relief when he openly expressed his fear of and doubt in. 
the ability of the unarmed people to succeed in what his 
logical mind considered as a lopsided struggle. He could 
have chosen to remain silent, and let silence speak the 
language of his thoughts. But his honesty did not allow 
him the luxury, at least in his opinion, of witnessing the 
massacre of innocent men, women, and children. Had he 
lived long enough to witness the astounding tenacity and 
willpower of his people, their courage roused to fury, 
resulting in the emancipation of the people, perhaps he, 
too, like Mabini and Felipe Buencamino and Antonio Luna 
and the rest of the middle class, would have gone over to 
the revolutionists and helped them establish a politically and 
economically democratic government. 

Rizal was not the only spokesman of the group. Ev: 
the intrepid Antonio Luna, later to become a great general 
in the Filipino-American war, with a mind that was at once 
scheming, sagacious and brillant, denounced the Katipunan 
and called himself “an informer” and a “loyal son of Spain.” 
Thus, in his letter to the Judge Advocate, he not only repu- 
diated the secret society but also condemned its members in 
order to save himself from Spanish persecution. He 
wrote: * 

Nobody knew of the rebellion until the month of July. 
I am not a rebel, nor a Mason, nor a filibuster. On the 
other hand, I am an informer and I believe that I have 
fulfilled my duty as a loyal son of Spain. 
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There are groups and secret societies formed by the 
people of the community who are ready to rise up in arms 
- It is not Masonry. These groups exist in the towns 
near Manila and it seems that they are responsible for 
the assaults done to the Chinese in San Juan del Monte. 
"ies roy ar alo found ‘ci the prisca province ct 
uzon. 


On the 2nd or 3rd of August, I was called by His Ex- 
cellency, the Governor-General, and then I explained all 
that I have written in the preceding paragraph, insisting 
that those societies were popular and that the wealthy 
and well-known persons disavowed knowledge of or did 
not sympathize with them. 


I ought to declare for my personal security that those 


persons I have accused are unaware that I have denounced 
them. 


I repeat: I am not a rebel, nor a filibuster nor a Mason. 
I sided with the Government as it was my duty, and de- 
nounced all that I know with all the natural risks. Thus, 


relying on the justice of Your Honor, I do not doubt that 
1 will be set free. 


Luna escaped incarceration and punishment in the abom- 
inable Fort Santiago, and instead he was banished to 
Spain—thanks to his protestations of loyalty to Spain and 
his denunciation of the Katipunan and its members. 

It was this same Luna who, when approached by the 
rebels to act as intermediary between them and the wealthy 
Filipinos so that the latter could be relied upon for financial 
help in the event of an armed conflict with the Spaniards, 
said with bitter sarcasm: “How shall we fight—with this?" 
and grimaced to show his big teeth, his moustache bristling 
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menacingly^ And the wealthy Filipinos, fearing that any 
disturbance might cost them their possessions and social 
prestige, which was natural, had nothing but angry ob- 
jections to any idea of an armed revolt. Thus, Francisco 
L. Roxas, when approached by the Katipunan emissary, 
Benedicto Nijaga, in order to enlist his sympathy in a more 
concrete form, exploded: “What a silly thing! 1 cannot give 
you a centavo. 1f you don't give up that foolish idea of 
yours, I will denounce the Katipunan and all its members 
to the authorities" " And when, on October 6, 1896, Roxas 
faced the Spanish investigator for alleged complicity in the 
uprising, he contemptuously declared, “I had no knowledge 
of what was being contrived by the rebels of Manila!” * 


So repugnant was the idea of revolt to the members of 
the middle class that not one of them signified his intention 
to enlist in the ranks of the Katipunan either as adviser or 
as financial backer. James Le Roy made a pointed observa- 
tion when he said: " 


Everywhere natives of position hastened to assure the 
Spanish authorities of their loyalty, this being almost as 
true in the Tagalog towns outside of Cavite as elsewhere 
in the islands, Some of these were mere sycophants, some 
(particularly in Pangasinan, Pampanga, La Union, North 
Tlokos, and the Kagayan Valley) really meant it, and all 
without exception felt such a step to be necessary for their 
own safety, even where, in some few cases, the civil pro- 
governors were deservedly popular men. And, 
while it is beyond question that there was a general and 
a natural race-feeling of sympathy for the insurgents, it 
is also true that there was a very general feeling on the 
part of the more conservative and capable Filipinos, of 
practically all the educated men who ought in any national 
movement to be leaders, that the revolt was wholly pre- 
mature. 
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That the Filipinos were not at the time physically pre- 

pared for an armed show-down with the ruling power was 
indubitably true. Nor was there among them an ex- 
perienced general or military leader who could give battle 
to the Spaniards with a reasonable assurance of compe- 
tence. And yet, all, except the fanatical leaders of the 
masses, underestimated the most important factor in any 
situation that called for dangerous action, to wit, the 
power of the militant masses, the fanatical belief in 
ultimate success, the all-pervading readiness to die for a 
cause, since in their minds there was enthroned the strong 
conviction that they had nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. Between a glorious death, certain and swift though 
it might be, and slow death occasioned by cruelty and ig- 
nominious slavery, the downtrodden people preferred the 
former. This, then, was not discerned or even suspected 
by the intellectuals who lived in their world of books. 
‘They were ignorant of the power of the masses of men to 
hurl themselves barehanded against any and all weapons 
of destruction. They, the smug members of the middle 
class, never learned or simply ignored the lessons taught 
by experience: that the French Revolution was precipitated 
by the unarmed peasants and workers, that the American 
revolutionists took to the field against the British with 
very few and inferior weapons, and that bencath the placid 
surface there moves an intangible spirit that cannot be 
smothered by any man-made inventions. This spirit, no 
longer drooping but militant, the middle class never felt. 
Hence the indifferent, if not altogether hostile, attitude 
toward the Katipunan and its separatist aims. 


But there always comes a time when even the most 
somplacent intellect is stirred and moved to action upon 
seeing that the movement to which he vociferously objected 
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at first is now showing signs of success. The guilt-complex 
turns into a wish to make up for early mistakes, and so he 
comes to the fore in support of that which he formerly 
abhorred. When the Revolution broke out and expanded 
into a national struggle for liberation, when the masses 
had already shown that they could dethrone the ruler 
and beat his army in the field with nothing but bolos, a few 
ancient guns, courage, bravery, and unity, the middle class, 
caught between two fires, moved in and sided with the 
rebels with the vehemence that characterized ¡ts previous 
attitude. Mabini epitomized the changed feeling of the 
middle class when he wrote: '* 


But when I observed everywhere the unrest and indigna- 
tion produced by the blind obstinacy of the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the cruelties with which it repaid the services 
of those who had shown it the dangers of bad administra- 
tion of the Philippines and had offered plans for doing 
away with these, I saw the popular will clearly manifested 
and deemed it my duty to take up the revolutionary 
cause... 


In the face of such complete repudiation of its previous 
stand, one who is not in an understanding mood might be 
tempted to call all its members opportunists. To the 
people, who did not bother to know the intricate psychology. 
of the middle class of the period, such action would have 
meant ostracism, if not contempt. One supreme merit of 
the revolutionists, and a noble one, was that they did not 
allow class distinctions to interfere in their struggle. They 
were surprisingly tolerant and understanding, for had they 
struck the attitude of superiority to the middle-class intel- 
lectuals, they would have ignored them, in fact denounced 
and persecuted them, since they nearly dashed the revolu- 
tion to the rocks by acting with indifference and, at times, 
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hostility to the Katipunan at a time PEG society 
needed their services as advisers and morale builders. Yet, 
exactly the opposite happened. When the Revolution suc- 
ceeded in ousting the Spaniards from a large portion of 
Philippine territory, the rebels, conscious of their educa- 
tional shortcomings, welcomed the intellectuals to their 
fold and made them practically the directors of the revolu- 
tionary government. 

It would be rash to assume, however, that the components 
of the middle class were unanimously in favor of the Revo- 
lution even when the tide of battle was turning against the 
Spaniards and when the popular will was being manifested 
in countless ways involving painful sacrifices in the interest 
of the country and its future. For the Katipunan, together 
with its offspring, the Revolution, was fundamentally a 
mass-idea based on utopian socialism. The rich element, 
which had everything to lose and practically nothing to 
gain personally, generally was not unaware of the hos- 
tility of the society towards the wealthy, the landlords in 
general, including the friar-suzerain. Felipe G. Calderon, 
one of the foremost Filipino intellectuals of the time, in 
summing up the evidence as regards this point, concluded 
that the socialistic character of the Katipunan “negatives 
the assertion of the Spanish writers that the upper-class 
Filipinos were its real supporters and directors, working in 
the background . 

‘The Spanish suspicion of the support given by the wealthy 
Filipinos to the Katipunan movement was unfair both to 
them and to the Katipunan itself, To the wealthy Filipi- 
nos, because they were in fact and in theory opposed to the 
ideals of the Katipunan, and to the latter, because its mem- 
bers had to forge incriminating evidence against the former 
in order to make it appear that the masses were not alone 
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in their aspirations. The Katipunan, further, was aware, 
too keenly aware, of the contemptuous attitude the wealthy 
Filipinos had toward the society, an attitude which ren- 
dered them untrustworthy in a critical situation. Both 
classes were insulted by the Spanish accusation. 


The conflict of interests and ideals did not end with the 
triumph of the revolution against Spain, and with it, the 
rise to power of the intellectual middle class. The latter, 
called to the service by President Aguinaldo, neutralized 
whatever chance for social and economic improvements the 
masses had by undoing the achievements of the Revolution. 
In the Malolos Congress, the intellectuals wrangled over 
the question of the union of Church and State and it was 
only after two close ballotings that the Church and State 
were declared independent and separate—and at that, the 
proponents of separation won by only one vote. No positive 
step was taken either by the Congress or by the President's 
advisers to secure for the people the advantages that should 
have accrued to them by virtue of the supreme sacrifices 
they had endured at a time when their intellectual supe- 
riors were safely tucked in the ivory tower. The Revolu- 
tion, therefore, failed in its aims and ideal of establishing. 
an economic democracy, and its failure, if one is candid and 
honest enough to admit it, was caused by the betrayal of 
the intellectuals. 


Eight: 
DAPITAN INTERLUDE 


Venus blew its whistle—one long whistle followed by 
another. The friends and relatives of the passengers 
walked down the gangplank on to the muelle, where they 
lingered waving their hands and handkerchiefs in farewell. 
The side of the boat teemed with departing people going 
to the south, waving their hands and shouting at those they 
were leaving behind. A young man who had his name 
registered as Procopio Bonifacio, followed by a blind old 
man, Raymundo Mata, and a boy, Rufino Magos—both 
from Cavite—elbowed his way through the thronging crowd 
on the first-class deck. He leaned against the railing and 
exchanged smiles with a small group of men on the quay. 
A few moments later, the blind man and the boy went 
down to the lower deck. 
‘The ship quivered slightly as the engines started whirring. 
"The water at the stern turned murky as the propellers 


Mig em MORNING, June 15, 1896. . The steamship 
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whirled powerfully, moving the ship sideways. Alternately 
forging slowly ahead and turning to the right, the Venus 
finally took the straight course to the west toward the 
lighthouse at the mouth of the Pasig. The small group 
of men left at the muelle retraced their steps as the ship 
entered Manila Bay. The young man on board turned his 
eyes to his right and saw three women, one of whom was 
obviously an occidental. He recognized them as Narcisa 
Rizal, her niece, Angelica Lopez, and Josephine Bracken. 
"They, too, will visit Rizal,” the young man said to him- 
self as he moved away. 


The young man was Dr. Pio Valenzuela. Recognizing 
him as the most highly educated among the Katipunan 
members, the society, in its secret meeting held at Ugong, 
a sitio of Pasig, Morong Province, on May 1, 1896, approved 
a proposal whereby Dr. Valenzuela was to interview Dr. 
‘José Rizal at Dapitan for the purpose of asking his opinion 
on the necessity of taking up arms against the Spanish 
Government Collecting contributions from the sympa- 
thizers of the Katipunan, Dr. Valenzucla bought a round- 
trip ticket that cost him P60. It was also decided that 
in order to forestall any danger of discovery, the young 
doctor was to take with him a blind man, a patient, who 
was supposed to consult Dr. Rizal, and a boy to act as the 
blind man’s guide. Further, Dr. Valenzuela was to adopt 
an assumed name. So when he signed his name in the 
passenger list, he wrote Procopio Bonifacio instead of his 
real name. 


The ship plowed uneventfully through the calm seas, 
now and then calling at the southern ports—Romblon, 
Kapis, Iloilo, Cebu and Dumaguete. Finally, between five 
and six in the afternoon of June 21, the Venus cast anchor 
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at the port of Dapitan, approximately 500 meters from the 
house of Dr. Rizal. Valenzuela and his two companions 
took a banca, while the three women hired another to take 
them ashore. 


Rizal was not at home when they arrived at about seven 
in the evening. Fifteen minutes later, he came from the 
quay beaming and visibly happy to see his sister, niece, and 
Josephine. Narcisa introduced Valenzuela to her brother. 
Presently, a man came with a letter from the provincial 
governor, Ricardo Carnicero, and Rizal, donning his gray 
suit and cap, left, telling his guests that the governor wanted 
to see him about the persons who had just arrived. 
Rizal explained to the governor the nature of his guests 
visit, which was medical consultation. Satisfied with the 
explanation, the governor allowed Rizal to return imme- 
diately to his house. 


Supper was served and the topic of conversation centered 
on the paho, small mango fruit, which all of them preferred 
to the European olives. The subject turned to the recent 
birthday anniversary of the deportee, which had taken 
place two days before, and the host humorously told his 
hearers that he celebrated it by taking fifty centigrams of 
quinine sulphate to cure him of his fever. 


When the dishes were cleared away, Valenzuela noncha- 
lantly approached Dr. Rizal and whispered: “Doctor, the 
treatment of the blind man is a secondary object of my visit. 
My primary purpose is to talk to you about an important 
matter.” Rizal looked at him understandingly and told 
him in a low voice that they had better go to the hospital 
for more privacy. The blind man and his guide were left 
in Rizal's private hospital and the two physicians imme- 
diately proceeded to a place about fifty meters from the 
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house. Without speaking to each other, the two sat on a 
bench. Valenzuela, after a few minutes of silence, broke 
the silence. 

"There exists in Manila,” he found himself saying, “an 
association called Katipunan which was founded on the 
night of July 7, 1892, the day that the order for your banish- 
ment was made public. The object of the association is to 
seek the separation of the Philippines from Spain through 
the use of force. In a general assembly which took place 
in Pasig on May 1, in which the principal chiefs of the 
association were present, the following resolutions, among 
others, were approved: (1) to attract the intelligent and 
the rich Filipinos to the Katipunan; (2) to collect contribu- 
tions for the purpose of purchasing arms and ammunitions 
preparatory to the start of the revolution; (3) to send a 
delegation to Japan to take charge of the purchase of arms 
and ammunitions; (4) to bring about the separation of the 
Philippines from Spain by violent means; (5) to submit 
these resolutions to Dr. Rizal for his approval; and (6) in 
the event that the rich Filipinos should refuse to cooperate 
in this great enterprise, each member of the society should 
contribute all that he possibly could.” 

Rizal became thoughtful. He leaned forward a little. 


“So the seed grows,” he commented. “The resolutions 
of the association are very just, patriotic and, above all, 
timely, because now Spain is weakened by the revolution 
in Cuba. I approve these resolutions and I suggest that 
they be complied with as early as possible in order to take 
advantage of the opportunity.” 

“But I believe,” Valenzuela cut in, a little apprehensively, 
“that the revolution will break out prematurely, even with- 
out arms.” 
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Rizal moved briskly from his seat upon hearing this. 
"That," he said visibly moved, “I do not approve. A revo- 
lution without arms should never be started against an 
armed nation. Its consequences will be fatal and disastrous 
to the country. The Filipinos will necessarily have to lose 
due to lack of arms, The Spaniards, once conquerors, will 
annihilate the Filipinos who love their country, will employ 
all means to prevent the intellectual, moral, and material 
progress of the conquered people who, sooner or later, will 
have to start a new revolution. Cuba, which counts with 
the help and protection of the United States, having failed 
in her first struggle, cost her much in the second and in 
this third struggle now. The Philippines does not reckon 
yet with the help of Japan, and I hope that she will help 
us because it will be difficult to stage a second revolution 
after the first fails. When I was in Japan, a Japanese min- 
ister put at my disposal three merchant ships with which 
to transport arms to the Philippines. I wrote a rich Fili- 
pino in Manila, asking him to lend me P200,000 for the pur- 
pose of purchasing firearms and ammunitions, but he 
refused to give me the loan, and so I returned here so that 
1 could manage to procure all that is necessary for our eman- 
cipation. I see," he continued, quite happily flattered, 
“that all this is now being done by the Katipunan, and all 
of us should sustain it and work for the realization of the 
resolutions passed in Pasig.” 

“May I know the name of the Filipino who refused to 
lend you the amount necessary for the welfare of the 
country?” Valenzuela was curious to know. 

“Not now,” Rizal countered evasively, "because I hope 
that he, as well as others, will in the end help his country- 
men with his money when he sees them united and ready 
to strike for the liberty of their country." * 
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“Allow me to explain to you the serious situation in 
which the Katipunan finds itself and then tell me the best 
solution to the problem.” 

“Yes, what is it 

“Those who are associated with the Katipunan number 
over 30,000, but you have to take into account the fact 
that many of those affiliated are not yet on our list due 
to lack of time to gather the exact data. Many come to 
affiliate daily in the provinces, especially in the province 
of Manila,” so that I cannot tell you exactly the number of 
people affiliated with the Katipunan, One day last May, 
a brother of ours was arrested and maltreated by a lieu- 
tenant of the Civil Guards in Pasig on the ground that he 
belonged to a treacherous society. Since then our bro- 
thers in Pasig and Mandaluyong have been coming in- 
cessantly to my house inquiring for the day and hour set 
for the attack against the Spaniards and the friars, but 
I always tried to calm down their inflamed minds. If, for 
a single brother caught and maltreated by the enemies, our 
brothers are ready to fight, what will happen if the Katipu- 
nan is discovered? There will be many arrests, vexations, 
and martyrdom of all sorts, and probably those of the Ka- 
tipunan will not tolerate such oppression; they will march 
to the field before the time is ripe, even if they are not 
provided with rifles and cannons.” 


“You have to use all precautions to prevent the dis- 
covery of the association.” 


“And if the precautions fail?” 


“Included, besides Manila of today, Caloocan, Las Piñas, Malibay, Mari- 
quina, Montalban, Muntinglupa, San José de Navotas, Novaliches, Parañaque, 
Pasig, Pateros, Pineda, San Felipe Nery, San Juan del Monte, San Mateo, 
San Pedro Macati, Taguiig, Tambobong.— (Ed.) 
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Rizal thought for a while. Then: "You, the principal 
chiefs, have the duty of working in such a way as to com- 
ply faithfully with the resolutions; you have the strict 
obligation to avail yourselves of all means to prevent the 
premature flow of blood. When the generals do not com- 
mand, the soldiers stay still. 

"The case of the Katipunan is different: if the generals 
do not give orders, the soldiers will order the others. If 
the Katipunan is discovered, the revolution will inevitably 
break out. For my part, however, I will try to follow 
your advice; I will work so that they will not march to the 
field except in case of extreme necessity." 

“Does the association count on its membership many per- 
sons in high society in Manila and the provinces?” 

“Unfortunately, no. In Manila and in the provinces, 
there are about 100 from the middle class; the rest are 
poor. 

“There is no other remedy than to attract to your asso- 
ciation all the rich and influential persons of Manila and 
the provinces. You may avail yourselves of the services 
of Antonio Luna, who is a very intelligent man, and who 
has a free access to the homes of wealthy Filipinos. Luna 
at the same time can direct the campaigns in case hostili- 
ties break out.” 

“But what shall we do if we fail to attract these aris- 
tocratic Filipinos to the Katipunan?” 

“These Filipinos will be your worst enemies if you com- 
mit the imprudence of attacking the Spaniards without 
the necessary preparation. When they see you without. 
arms, they will go over to the side of Spain to prosecute 
you, and being Filipinos and rich, too, they will win over 
your soldiers with their money." 
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“And what are we to do, then?” 


“See to it that they are neutral, at least—that they help 
neither the Spaniards nor the Filipinos.” 

“Neutral?” Valenzuela was aghast, for he knew that it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to neutralize the wealthy. 
“By what means can we make them. neutral?” 

“That is difficult to answer now,” confessed Rizal. “The 
means are born of circumstances and events.” 

For a few minutes the two sat there on the bench silent. 
‘There was another thing, more intimately personal to Rizal, 
that Valenzuela wanted to confide but could not somehow 
get around to saying. "To change the subject,” Valen- 
zuela at last found courage to say, “I want to let you know 
that some members of the Katipunan, among whom is 
Candido Tirona, are thinking of taking you out of this 
place clandestinely on a ship well-supplied with coal and 
conduct you to Japan by way of the Pacific.” 

“If the ship is small,” Rizal answered, “it will lack coal 
to reach Japan, in which case it i: better to send it to the 
nearest foreign port—Hongkong." 


“It will have sufficient coal to take you to the port where 
you are to disembark." 

Rizal remained silent. Later he stood up and invited 
Valenzuela for a walk near the beach. They ambled 
leisurely and when they arrived at a certain spot, Rizal 
stopped and pointed to a place where the boat to take 
him out of Dapitan might drop anchor. Retracing their 
steps, they resumed their conversation. 

“Tell our countrymen,” Rizal said, "that at the same 
time that we are preparing for a war against Spain, 1 
desire to see a college established in Japan which will be 
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converted later into a university for Filipino youths, I 
shall be greatly pleased to be the director of the college.” 

“I shall bear in mind all that you say and counsel, but 
I believe that you would rather direct the revolution than 
manage the college.” 

“I am ready for both,” Rizal answered unhesitatingly. 

“As soon as we have the arms and ammunitions we shall 
try to take you out of Dapitan before the revolution starts 
in order that the Spaniards may not get you and shoot 
you.” 

“As soon as you obtain arms start the war against Spain 
right away: do not bother about me for I will know how 
to get out of this place by any craft with the help of the 
Moros. When it comes to the redemption of the country, 
you must not look behind for just one man.” 

“If the revolution breaks out before schedule and you 
are still in Dapitan, the Spaniards will get you and have 
you shot,” reminded Valenzuela. 

“To die and conquer is pleasant, but to die and be con- 
quered is painful,” said Rizal with a tinge of sadness. 

It was past ten o'clock when they reached Rizal’s house. 
The next day, before breakfast, Rizal examined the blind 
man and diagnosed that the patient could not be operated 
on as the retina had a lesion and was congested. Never- 
theless, he wrote a prescription: 

Potassium iodide 

Distilled water ... y 

Sig. To be taken one spoonful every morning. 


3 grams 
100 grams 


(Sgd.) José Rza 
Darrran, June 22, 1896 
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The breakfast over, the two physicians made for the 
bench where they had sat the previous night. The patient 
and his guide started toward them, but Valenzuela, seeing 
that much would be lost in his conversation with Rizal if 
the two were present, told his wards to stay in the house. 
Rizal then invited him to visit the hospital. Here Rizal 
told him that two of the biggest and most intelligent pupils 
assisted him in the operations and that he had successfully 
operated on two Moros, one for inguinal hernia and the 
other for hidrocele. Rizal also mentioned that his library 
was in the care of Mariano Ponce in Hongkong, and that 
aside from the practice of his profession he taught Tagalog, 
Spanish, English and French to the youth of Dapitan. 
Turning to national affairs, Rizal, with uncanny powers 
of prognostication, said: “If the Filipinos do not do any- 
thing toward attaining their independence, Japan would 
intervene in order to obtain it—within a quarter of a 
century.” And turning to Valenzuela, he asked: “Who 
are the leaders of the association? Are they real patriots?” 
Valenzuela assured him that the society was composed of 
honest and patriotic sons of the people. 

Satisfied, Rizal turned to another subject. This time 
he confessed that he had written to the Governor-General, 
applying for a position as a military doctor in Cuba, which 
letter was up to that time unanswered." 

“But,” objected Valenzuela, “Weyler, the general-in-chief 
of the Spanish troops in Cuba, might shoot you, for he has 
not forgotten your family yet" Dr. Valenzuela was re- 
ferring to the Kalamba Episodes of 1888 and 1890. 

“I might shoot Weyler first,” Rizal answered with some 
bitterness, remembering the tragic incident in his hometown 
years before, "My intention,” he continued, "in applying 
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for a position in the military service is to study the war in 
a practical way, to go through the Cuban soldiery if I find 
something that would help remedy the bad situation in our 
country. Then after a time I could return to our native 
land when necessity arises." 


Upon their return to the house, Rizal asked Valenzuela if 
he had an extra pistol, for he wanted to possess one. The 
younger man took his revolver out and gave it to Rizal, 
who was so delighted that in exchange he gave Valenzuela 
his kamuning cane and a wooden bust that Rizal himself 
had curved. A whistle from the Venus was heard. The 
visitor and his two companions prepared their baggage 
and bade goodbye to Dr. Rizal, who had prepared a banca 
for them. The ship pulled off about past noon on the 22nd 
of June and arrived at Manila on the 26th. 

In the dock at Manila, Dr. Valenzuela and his companions 
hired a banca, and when, after looking for a vehicle, he 
found the blind man's guide quarreling with the banquero, 
he tapped his kamuning cane three times against the side of 
the banca to call the attention of the disputants to their 
improper conduct. Pulling out a peso from his wallet, 
he handed it to the boatman but the latter, astounded, 
refused to accept the money and, to the surprise of those 
present, left without being able to utter a syllable. “Out 
of this incident,” Dr. Valenzuela humorously recalled, “my 
two companions spread the news that the cane which 
Dr. Rizal had given me possessed magic powers.” 


Nine: 
LET FREEDOM RING 


OW'S THE trip? Did you see Dr. Rizal? What did 
he say?" The questions were fired almost simultan- 
V cously by Bonifacio and Jacinto as Dr. Valenzuela 
settled on a chair in Bonifacio's house on San Jose Street. 
Slowly and thoughtfully the young doctor related to his 
eager companions the result of his interview with Dr. 
Rizal' It was quite a time before Bonifacio could de- 
cide what to do. Finally, he agreed with Rizal that 
the wealthy and influential Filipinos should be approached 
for financial help and that arms must be procured by the 
society members before a general call to arms was sounded. 
Dr. Valenzuela was charged with ordering at least two 
thousand bolos in preparation for any eventuality that 
might arise in case of discovery. 

The decision, however, was placed before the powerful 
Secret Chamber of the Katipunan in its meeting of July 


1896. Two resolutions were approved by the Chamber, 
ES 
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first, the assassination of Father Mariano Gil of the parish 
of Tondo, and the other, the appointment of Benedicto 
Nijaga, a lieutenant of carabineers, to confer with the mil- 
lionaire Francisco L. Roxas. The failure of the society 
to enlist the sympathy or even the neutrality of Roxas 
and others like him flabbergasted Bonifacio and led him, 
in the interest of the plan he wanted to execute, to pre- 
pare a strategy that would force the rich Filipinos to join 
the Katipunan or at least to help it financially. 

The first resolution, the Chamber knew, implied enor- 
mous danger. Yet the critical moment was fast approach- 
ing and the leaders knew that a resort to arms was the only 
logical conclusion. The people in Manila and the outlying 
provinces were becoming restive and continued to demand 
the use of force in dealing with the Spanish authorities, 
for it became clear to them—these men who knew nothing 
except their sufferings and the tortures that they had under- 
gone and were still undergoing—that the situation called 
for vigorous action. Bonifacio, who knew the character 
of the parish priest, decided to carry out the secret plan 
to murder Fr. Gil. He appointed Emilio Jacinto and him- 
self to realize the bloody project, but Jacinto, taken to 
bed because of illness, could not go with his chief. It 
was then that Dr. Valenzuela took his place. 

The church of Tondo was—and is—situated on an ele- 
vation and the approaches to it could be seen from any 
place in the convent. So the two would-be-assassins lay 
in wait for the priest between 8 and 10 o'clock at night. 
For three nights in July, two shadows in the moonlight 
kept vigil in the hope that Fr. Gil would come down for 
his eustomary promenade in front of the convent. Armed 
with revolvers and daggers, the two men prayed that the 
hated friar would be enticed by the beautiful moonlight 
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to take a stroll and so meet his death. They were cour- 
ageous and resolute, those two, for rightly or wrongly 
they believed that it was a sacred duty to snuff out the life 
of one who had been brutal, cruel, and greedy. For Fr. 
Gil was unanimously feared and hated by his Filipino 
flock in Tondo. He, the vicar of God on earth, would 
mot allow any burial without his performing the last rites, 
and this service, then as now, must be paid for—with this 
difference, however: that Fr. Gil demanded an amount that 
was not only beyond the means of the people, but also 
beyond the requirements of his calling. That the orphans 
or widows, for example, had no money was immaterial 
to Fr. Gil. What counted most was that his service must 
be paid for—and paid according to his rates. As usually 
happened, the poor could not get their dead from the 
church and, with something akin to a Mephistophelian * 
shrug of the shoulders, they left their dead in the church. 
And the business-minded friar, afraid that the cadavers 
might exude an offensive odor if left indefinitely in his 
church, had to dig into his deep pocket to get rid of the 
decomposing bodies. This man, the would-be-assassins 
were convinced, had no right to live. 

But the friar was in no mood to cooperate with them in 
their undertaking. For one reason or other, he did not 
go to his usual place of recreation. The plotters were dis- 
gusted and gave up their self-imposed task. On the 
morning of the fourth day since they first lay in wait for 
the priest, Valenzuela went to Nagtahan to consult Apoli- 
nario Mabini ** on the matter. “If the Katipunan,” said 


Pertaining to Mephistopheles, the Send portrayed in Goethe's Faust —(E4.) 
**Reverently called the Sublime Paralytic. Mabini came from a poor 
family; studied law which he finished in 1894; contracted paralysis, which 
saved him from being shot when he was arrested and found guilty of 
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the E "were prepared to stage a revolution, Father 
Mariano Gil could be killed, otherwise the resolution of the 
society to this effect should not be carried out. Consider 
the implications," he reminded Valenzuela. "As soon as 
the Spanish authorities discover the death of the priest 
there would be persecutions, and probably the members 
of the Katipunan would be obliged to defend themselves, 
and this would be the real beginning of the revolution." 
Valenzuela left and reported his interview with Mabini to 
Bonifacio. And the latter, practical and cognizant of the 
physical unpreparedness of the society, decided to call off 
the assassination of the friar.” 


Meanwnuze, the Katipunan girded itself for eventualities 
that would necessarily spring from an untimely discovery 
of the society. Bolos alone would not do; nor would sharp- 
ened sticks and bamboo poles be of any considerable 
potency in the face of the Remingtons and the Mausers and 
cannons of the Spaniards. An unequal fight would prove 
disastrous as Dr. Rizal had intimated, and Bonifacio, 
respecting the prescience of the Katipunan idol, decided to 
look elsewhere for aid in the form of weapons or money. 
A solution was thought possible when Valenzuela, about 
the middle of May 1896, rushed to Bonifacio and reported 
that the Japanese cruiser Kongo had dropped anchor in 
Manila Bay and that according to his Japanese friend, 
José Moritaro Tagawa, an employee of the Japanese Bazar 
who had married a Filipino woman from Bukawe, Bulacan, 
the Japanese admiral, named Kanimura, would go around 
the city on a sightseeing tour. Bonifacio immediately 

po" 
sedition during the revolution of 1896. Upon the resumption of the revolt 


in 1898, Emilio Aguinaldo made Mabini his private adviser and, later, 
he head of the cabinet of the Philippine Republic in 1899.—(Ed.) 
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called a meeting of the Secret Chamber and presented his 
plan to the members, namely, that a committee be formed 
to pay its respects to the Japanese admiral and a letter be 
drafted to be submitted to the Emperor of Japan.* The 
members appointed were Bonifacio himself, Emilio Jacinto, 
Pio Valenzuela, José Dizon, Aguedo del Rosario, Candido 
Tirona, Enrique Pacheco, Cipriano Pacheco and others.’ 
Jacinto prepared the letter to be presented to the Emperor 
through the admiral. Tagawa, apprised of the intention of 
the organizing committee to give a reception in honor of 
the admiral, volunteered to act as interpreter. 


Early the next morning following the meeting, Tagawa 
hurriedly went to Valenzuela's house on Lavezares Street 
to tell him that the meeting with the Japanese admiral 
would take place at ten o'clock in the upper story of the 
Japanese Bazar located on Plaza Moraga. The members 
of the committee arrived at nine sharp and from Lavezares 
they immediately proceeded to the Japanese Bazar.’ Ta- 
gawa served them drinks and later coffee. An hour after, 
a Japanese officer of the cruiser arrived and was presented 
to the Filipinos as the ship's physician. The admiral him- 
self came in a few minutes later and was introduced to the 
committee-men. The conversation that ensued was desul- 
tory and formal. The Japanese admiral invited the Fili- 
pinos to pay Japan a visit” The letter prepared by Ja- 
cinto was then presented to the admiral for transmittal to 
the Emperor, and, voicing the sentiments of the Filipinos, 
Jacinto delivered a short speech in which he said that “the 
liberty and independence cherished by the members of the 
Katipunan would be realized with the cooperation of the 
Japanese nation, being the only nation in the Far East 
that could lend help to the Philippines in the same manner 
that France lent aid to the United States to secure the 


je reproduction of an important Katipunan document hitherto 
wa to students of the Revolution: Bonifacio's “directive” changing the 

habet lo eme af sumbers. The document, dated at. Balintawak, 
be, is signal hy Andres Bonifacio and Emilio Jacinto. The traneerip- 
ton follows (a auemlon mark after a wort moans that the word is hardi legiller 
ise Mami» inte that the words are Me 


ING / KASULATANG GA- 
A CLAVE / KUNDI SA 
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ANDRES HONIPACIO 
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The Katipunan flag of the revolutionists of Malibay, Pasa, 


under the jurisdiction of Manila--(M. 


Arias Rodriguez 
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latter's independence." With a formal bow, the admi- 
ral replied that he was happy to learn of the existence of 
the society of the sons of the people and that he hoped 
the Filipinos would get their independence™—an idea 
that anybody would have expressed at such an occasion 
and in the same circumstances. When the admiral opened 
the letter, he could not understand its contents and so 
had it translated into Nippongo. 


The contents, more or less: "The Filipino people greet 
the Emperor of Japan and the entire Japanese nation, with 
the hope that the light of liberty in Japan will also shed 
its rays in the Philippines." * 


That same afternoon, to make a lasting impression on the 
Japanese admiral, Valenzuela, in the name of the Katipu- 
"an, handed to Cipriano Pacheco, who was appointed to 
give the presents to the admiral, a bas relief in wood 
depicting a group of Filipino men and women pounding 
rice in the native wooden mortars and the women separat- 
ing the husk from the grains of rice in round shallow bas- 
kets, twelve melons sent as a contribution by Emilio Agui- 
naldo, and P14 worth of mangoes. None of these good 
intentions and signs of good will prompted the Japanese 
admiral to promise, in exchange, any tangible help in the 
form of arms and ammunition." The hope of enticing 
the Japanese officials to help the Filipinos in their projected 
struggle for national liberation vanished into thin air, and 
with this fiasco the Katipunan members resorted to other 
means of securing arms—even at the expense of the Spanish 
soldiers. 


Bonifacio, in his desperate effort to acquire arms, thought 
of his men in the different branches of the government. 
Calling two of them, Tito Miguel and Roman Ramos, 
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who were employed in the strategic Maestranza, situated 
near the Santo Domingo Church, he ordered them to steal 
the rifles and revolvers one by one. The job assigned to 
Miguel and Ramos was fraught with danger, as every em- 
ployee and laborer was carefully inspected on his way out. 
To draw the suspicion of the guards would inevitably end 
in torture or death. The two conceived a plan by which 
they could steal the wcapons without being detected by the 
vigilant guards. Every day, before going home, they stole 
one rifle or revolver, separating the parts and putting 
them in a garbage can. The two men pretended to be 
loyal and industrious laborers by bringing the garbage 
can with them and throwing away its contents, taking care, 
however, not to lose the rifle or revolver parts. This done, 
they hurriedly proceeded to a Chinese store near by where 
the stolen weapons were deposited. In exchange for his 
discreet silence, the Chinese was rewarded with a revolver 
every time the Katipunan men succeeded in bringing out 
two or more weapons—a business that the Chinese thought 
profitable, for he sold his part of the loot elsewhere. From 
this store, the revolver and rifle parts were secretly 
brought to Palomar where a Katipunan mechanic assembled 
them, ready for use. As the loot accumulated, Bonifacio 
noticed that it would be dangerous for them to continue 
depositing the guns in a house in Palomar, as a slight 
indiscretion on the part of the mechanic might lead the 
Spanish authorities to raid the house and so discover the 
existence of the Katipunan before it was prepared to cope 
with the well-armed Spanish army. Calling one of his men, 
one afternoon after coming from Fressell and Company, he 
said: “I am afraid these rifles and revolvers might be dis- 
covered here and give us away. I think that it would be 
desirable to send them to Balintawak.” * 
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Ar THE same time that preparations were being made 
by the Katipunan members, the Spanish population of Ma- 
nila, particularly the friars and the Veterana, were in a 
confused mental state that easily lent itself to wild rumors 
and imaginings. The period was quivering with a passion 
charged with fantastic fears, hatred, prejudice, and real 
or imagined dangers. Rumors of subversive movements 
shifted their centers and circulated with a wild rapidity 
that the Spaniards themselves could not follow and which 
inevitably led them to imagine peril in every shadow. From 
Batangas, a rumor was hatched that there were secret 
gatherings, and that cargoes of rifles and ammunition from 
Yokohama and Hongkong were being landed. The friars 
were not slow to exploit this unfounded whisper and with 
grave dignity, made awe-inspiring by a tremor of holy in- 
dignation and rage, they worked upon Governor-General 
Blanco to act at once to save the civilization of the superior 
Spaniards from the barbarous outrages of the ignorant 
indios. But Blanco, whom the friars accused of being a 
Mason, was not in a mood to hear the parochial rumors; 
he sympathized with the legitimate demands of the Filipi- 
mos for reforms and so refused to take harsh measures 
that might precipitate a general uprising, And in this 
Blanco made a discreet if not a wise step, for the men 
around him belonged to the military clique whose blood- 
thirstiness was increased many times by the state of excite- 
ment and nervousness that characterizcd the time and 
which lent itself to angry denunciations at the slightest 
hint. And this tension was taken advantage of by the 
friars who believed that theirs was the primary duty to 
liquidate the prominent citizens of their towns. In the face 
of this mounting excitement, Blanco was forced by the friars 
to banish all the important and prominent men of Malolos, 
Bulakan, in 1895, and those of Taal, Batangas, in 1896." 
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Thus began the friar campaign of vilification. They had 
decided to mould the Governor-General, reluctant as he 
was, into a pattern of their own choice and induce or 
force him to take measures that would safeguard the 
interests, the peace and order of the Spanish ruling 
caste. On June 20, 1896, a Recollect parish priest of 
a town in Cavite denounced, during the session of the 
provincial council, the existence in the town of a large 
number of conspirators who met at banquets and who 
toasted the downfall of Spain and wished for the suc- 
cess of the Cuban revolution then raging bitterly. An- 
other friar in Manila transmitted to the authorities a 
denunciation based on the information given him by some 
Filipinos who affirmed that there were from 17,000 to 
20,000 members of a secret society in the towns of San Juan. 
del Monte, San Felipe Neri, San Pedro Makati, Pasig and 
Caimito alone." The parish priest of Guadalupe, in- 
formed by his servant of the existence of a suspicious so- 
ciety known as the Katipunan, denounced it to the Gov- 
ernor-General, and the curate of Santa Cruz, Manila, re- 
ported the secret meetings of suspicious persons and pointed 
out the meeting place and the houses where the arms were 
being kept." 

A situation was thus being created by the Spanish au- 
thorities, encouraged and abetted by the friars, in which 
nothing would be left for the highly-placed officials but 
to resort to the use of force to quell the incipient revolt. 
Rightly or wrongly, the friars thought that to save their 
properties, a war of nerves must be inaugurated in order 
to hasten the arrival of the moment they had long awaited 
to crush whatever semblance of social dissatisfaction there 
was among the native population. The friars were not 
at all misled in their supposition that somewhere beneath 
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the apparently unruffled surface was a strong, powerful 
current of unrest, for the spread of such a huge organiza- 
tion as the Katipunan, particularly among the common 
people who had very little of the virtue known as dis- 
cretion, could not be kept a strictly private and delicate 
secret. The period was ripe for explosion, and the psy- 
chological tension was about to snap. The common people, 
who were either full-fledged members of the Katipunan or 
were in sympathy with it, were becoming more and more 
aggressive and overt in their violent objections to the 
high-handed measures of the Spaniards. The latter, ap- 
prehensive of the restive mood of the Filipinos, were equally 
violent in their denunciations of the secret society. 


For the time being, however, the Spanish authorities con- 
tented themselves with the piling up of data to make sure 
that they were not running after a will-o'-the-wisp, and 
further, to persuade Blanco to act before it was too late. 
‘Thus, on July 5, 1896, a lieutenant of the Civil Guards, one 
Manuel Sityar, stationed at Pasig, sent a confidential mem- 
orandum to the Civil Governor of Manila maintaining that 
“individuals from the capital and the neighboring towns 
of the province, especially Mandaloyon and San Juan del 
Monte, were enlisting men for an unknown purpose, making 
those who joined sign, with their own blood taken from 
A small wound in one arm, a pledge not to reveal the aim 
and purpose of the association or its designs, under oath 
ind warning that he who would betray the secret would 
pay for such act with his life.” More than a month 
Inter, on August 13, the parish priest of San Pedro Makati, 
Fr. Agustin Fernandez, wrote a letter to Manuel Luengo, 
the Civil Governor of Manila, pointing out the necessity of 
immediate action in order to save the situation for the 
Spaniards, The letter referred to a number of people who 
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were supposedly "the principal promoters of the meetings, 
it is said, of the Masons or of anti-Spanish separatists, and 
if they [the Filipino suspects] ever return to this town, I 
will not be held responsible for peace and order; there will 
be disorder.” The nervous friar further suggested “bloody 
action" to intimidate the towns, by liquidating two or three 
prominent citizens of each.'* 

Events were now moving fast toward their climax. Fear 
of that which was merely felt but could not be explained, at 
least in the minds of the friars, and the ominous lull height- 
ened in its confusing implications by flying rumors and a 
feeling of mutual distrust and suspicion, made the friars 
uneasy in the throbbing silence of their convents. Of these 
self-appointed protectors of the Spanish brand of peace and 
order, the unpopular—at least to the Filipinos—and obstrep- 
erous Father Mariano Gil of Tondo was the most persist- 
ent and industrious. About the 6th or the 7th of August, 
1896, he dispatched a messenger—"a person in my confi- 
dence," he said—to Señor Roca, the naval Commander, 
with a notice about the subversive society. Roca, however, 
referred him to the Governor-General who, upon being 
informed by the priests messenger of the purpose of his 
visit, answered: "Undeceive yourself, freemasonry and fili- 
bustering are like a pit in which you put your finger and 
at once you touch the bottom. Both evils exist only in 
the minds of the friars and a few other fanatical Span- 
lards " 

Father Gil, disgusted over the Governor's contemptuous 
attitude, ran to General Echaluce and revealed the “whole 
plot of the conspiracy with its minute details” but the 
General merely “took the measures of precaution which 
his position as Manila Military Governor permitted him 
to.”” Almost simultaneously, an unfortunate incident 
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took place between two Katipunan employees of the Diario 
de Manila. Apolonio de la Cruz and Teodoro Patifio had 
a misunderstanding and the wounded pride of Patiño, weak 
and vengeful that he was, led him to give out all the Kati- 
punan secrets to his sister, Honoria, an inmate in the 
orphanage of Mandaluyong.” Consternation and fear 
gripped the heart of the woman. She was reported to have 
cried and, in that lachrymose state, was noticed by the 
madre portera who inquired into the cause of her grief, ^" 
Thus it was that the horrified Sor Teresa, the madre por- 
tera, prevailed upon Teodoro Patiño to make a clean 
breast of it all to Father Mariano Gil of Tondo. 

After a few hours of dilly-dallying and of conferring 
with his conscience, Patiño, whom “God had taken it upon 
Himself to inspire’—in the words of Fr. Gil himself— 
repaired to the priest at about 6:15 in the afternoon of 
the same day, August 19, and confessed everything he 
knew about the Katipunan and its plans." In the mind 
of the friar, there was nothing new in the confession since 
he had known all along that an underground society had 
been in existence and that havoc was in the making. Yet 
there was something in Patiño's confession that intrigued 
him as a kind of novelty, to wit, that there were 1,500 
Armed men in San Mateo poised to attack the Spaniards. 
"The priest, piecing together the previous data on the secret 
fociety and this new detail, grasped the significance of the 
revelation, and belief in the testimony of Patiño dawned 
upon him. His interest aroused, he continued to squeeze 
the pathetic renegade of all information that might make 
his case against the society air-tight and incontrovertible. 
He was made to understand that the weapons of the cons- 
pirators were secured out of the money contributed by the 
members of the Katipunan who numbered, according to the 
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informant, about 18,000 in and around Manila. Adept in 
the ways of the inquisitor, Fr. Gil, with a triumphant gleam 
in his eyes, asked how proofs could be found. Proofs 
enough and the way to find them were intimated: that the 
lithographic stone used in the printing of the Katipunan 
receipts was in the printing shop of the Diario de Manila; 
that daggers were being manufactured between 12:00 and 
12:30 in the afternoon right in the shop; and that the 
weapons of the 1,500 men already referred to came from 
the cruiser Kongo, smuggled by way of the Estero de 
Vitas in Tondo. * 

Shocked, and trembling with a keen anticipation of 
what the unknown future would bring to the Spaniards, 
Fr. Gil sent a messenger posthaste to Lt. José Cortes of the 
Guardia Veterana of the city. The priest informed the officer 
of what he knew, furnishing the astounded lieutenant with 
details and the names of the suspects, including Braulio Ri- 
vera and Policarpio Tarla, the persons whose signatures 
appeared on the receipts. Not reposing absolute faith in 
the prudence of Lt. José Cortes, and remembering that 
any failure in the search for evidence would make him the 
laughing stock of Governor-General Blanco, the eager friar 
decided to go alone to the Diario de Manila to look for the 
forbidden and hated corpus delicti. Rushing to Don Ramon 
Montes, the owner of the printing shop, Fr. Gil explained 
matters. Surprised at the revelation, Montes acceeded to 
the priest's request—which was, in reality, an order—and 
went along to help him comb the place thoroughly. After 
half an hour of diligent search, the lithographic stone was 
discovered and a proof of it was taken. Proceeding to the 
headquarters of the Guardia Veterana in Tondo, he showed 
Patiño the corpus delicti. It was pronounced genuine. 
That midnight, the locker of Policarpio Tarla was forced 
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open and there were found a dagger, the rules of the 
Katipunan and other pertinent documents. These proofs 
of the existence of a vast underground society were turned 
over by Montes to the police. The next day, another dag- 
ger of the same design, receipts, a book of rules and the 
cipher key were found in the house of a parishioner, * 


As Fr. Gil had envisioned, the Spanish civil authorities 
were forced to take prompt measures to nip the Katipunan 
movement in the bud and on top of all these he found 
himself the hero of the hour, the saviour of the Spanish 
civilization in this part of the barbarian Orient. The news- 
papers indited a chorus lauding the virtues of the priest. 
And Lt. Olegario Diaz, of the Guardia Veterana of Manila, 
praised what he considered the untarnished reputation 
of Spanish efficiency when, with plenty of flourish and 
aided by a stock of flowery phrases, he reported: ** 


Teodoro Patifio! A name which all Spaniards should 
pronounce with pleasure, because by his repentance, in- 
spired by Divine Providence, Spain was saved from an 
endless series of bitter experiences. 

Srs. Grund and Cortes, lieutenants of the subdivision 
of the Veterana of that district, were called to the convent 
by Father Gil who expounded to them all that had occur- 
red. These officers made known the facts to their superiors 
and constituted themselves into a cuartercillo. That same 
night there fell into the hands of Father Gil the litho- 
graphic stone, some receipts and printed regulations of the 
Katipunan, objects which were placed at the disposal 
of the Corps . . . immediate proceedings were commenced 
for the arrest of twenty-two cath-bound Katipuneros 
whose houses were searched. In this search, many 
documents and effects which justified the denunciation 
were found, From that time no stone was left unturned 
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by the officers and the guards of this Corps, who for fif- 
teen days worked incessantly and untiringly that their labor 
might be crowned with the greatest success. 


The arm of Spanish law moved with a relentless fury 
and a ruthlessness that broke all restraint and found sad- 
istic expression in brutality and inhuman torture. Men 
of importance, numbering more than 500, were convicted 
upon flimsy pretexts and those who confessed at the point 
of the bayonet were handed over to the courts of justice. 
With characteristic Castilian bravado, inspired less by 
truth than by insolence, Olegario Diaz crowed: “The back 
of the vast conspiracy was broken... If with our aid 
we have contributed to the salvation of this portion of 
Spanish territory, what better recompense and reward for 
this section of the Guardia Civil Veterana?" Father Gil 
probably did not like the officer's eloquent protestation of 
modesty . . . . 


IN THe Meantime, while Fr. Gil was busy denouncing 
the Katipunan and the civil authorities were being led by 
the hand toward bloody action, the three members of the 
Secret Chamber, Bonifacio, Jacinto and Valenzuela, met 
for the last time and agreed to implicate the wealthy Fili- 
pinos who showed their hostility or indifference to the 
society. In fathering this delicate decision, Bonifacio was 
not motivated by revenge, nor was he conscious of the 
moral guilt that ordinarily accompanies such mode of action. 
For him as for his companions, the act was amoral and 
was finally decided upon as a strategy rather than as a 
trick born of cankered malice. He had to work himself 
into a passion over what he considered, rightly or wrongly, 
the unpatriotic attitude of his rich countrymen in order to 
possess the nerve that finally drove him to such extreme. 
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He thought, quite rightly, that his idea would result in 
the arrest of those men and, driven to despair and hatred 
by Spanish inquisitorial methods, they would in the end 
embrace the cause of the Katipunan. 

With the tacit consent of Bonifacio, Jacinto drew up a 
list of rich Filipinos and, forgetting for the moment the 
morality of such step in the interest of what was thought 
to be the highest good, proceeded to draft fake letters 
with the forged signatures of the would-be victims. Sev- 
eral men were commissioned to study the loops and 
whorls and curves of the wealthy men's signatures and by 
dint of practice they were able to copy them with a certain 
degree of competence. The dangerous and difficult task 
of distributing these letters devolved upon Bonifacio and 
Valenzuela. The latter, opening one of them out of curious- 
ity, shivered with fright as he read its contents: that those 
rich men, among them Francisco L. Roxas, Luis R. Yangco, 
and others, were heavy contributors to the Katipunan chest 
and were in sympathy with the principles and plans of 
the society. Nevertheless, there was not a moment to 
lose. The air was thick with rumors of the Katipunan 
secrets that had leaked. Bonifacio and Valenzuela went 
from one place to another, depositing the forgeries where it 
would be easy for the Spaniards to discover them. This 
Mone, the two retired and waited for results. 


Aumosr AT the same time that plans were being laid for 
a last meeting of the Katipunan General Assembly, Bonifa- 
io and Jacinto decided to send men to “kidnap” José Rizal 
who, they learned, was aboard the steamer that brought 
him to Manila. This decision was probably influenced by 
Valenzuela's report of his interview with Rizal, who did 
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not at all object to being rescued and brought to Hong- 
kong, as he had suggested. Emilio Jacinto, Guillermo 
Masangkay and some other Katipunan members were ap- 
pointed to compose the rescue party. The launch Caridad, 
piloted by a Katipunan adherent, sailed alongside the 
steamer. It was this launch that would transfer Rizal 
to the cruiscr Castilla, where he chose to remain pending 
the arrival of the steamer that would take him to Cuba, 
via Spain. He had finally decided not to be involved in 
the premature revolution which he abhorred. He had 
grown intellectually mature and refused to have a hand 
in the uprising that he condemned as absurd. Not that 
he was afraid for his own life, for he had offered it as a 
sacrifice, but that he loved order more and thought of 
education as the prime requisite to independence. The 
culture that he had imbibed had carried his mind to a 
plane far beyond the reach of a hand grasping for dan- 
gerous power. Intellectually sensitive and not possessed 
of the callousness and the dogmatic cocksureness of a 
fanatic, he could not endure the thought of his country- 
men dying uselessly: he shuddered at the prospect of blood 
watering the soil of his native land. 

Governor-General Blanco had sent him, while still in 
Dapitan, two letters * of recommendation so that he could 
be taken in as a military surgeon in Cuba, but he had to 
wait a full month before he could take the next boat, the 
previous boat having just left. 

He stepped aboard the launch Caridad, unaware of the 
plan to “kidnap” him. Seated on a chair, Rizal noticed a 
mariner scrubbing the deck. Jacinto, who was the dis- 


"The two letters were dated August 30, 1896, and were handed to 
Rizal while he was in the Manila Bay, a few hours before he salled 
for Spain—(Ed.) 
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guised mariner, approached him cautiously when the guards 
turned their backs, and whispered: “If you are being 
held a prisoner we will free you. We are all armed!” 
“Do nothing of the kind,” answered Rizal calmly. “I 
know what I am doing" Jacinto and his fellow-Katipu- 
neros returned to Bonifacio with Rizal's curt message of dis- 
approval. 


Once on board the steamer Isla de Panay that was taking 


"This Katipunan account of the supposed attempt of some members of 
the society to kidnap Rizal while he was waiting for the next boat to 
Spain is not mentioned in Rizal's diary. In his entry for August 6, 
1595 (Documentos Risalinos, Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1953, pp. 28-29) 
he said: 

“Nos salió al encuentro una lancha (Holdfast) que traía a un teniente 
el Sr, Sanz, enviado por el Cpn. General para enterarse 
hacerse cargo de mi persona hasta que aquél dispusiese, 
Asi me lo comunicó en efecto. La lancha se marchó, volvió al cabo de 
una media hora y traía órdenes de que yo no desembarcase . .. . Después 
vino el Come, de la Veterana con un teniente a notifiearme que el Sr. Sanz se 
iba a quedar para hacerme compañía, que a las 7% vendrían a sacarme 
para llevarme a la Coma. y que después me iría a casa. 

Pasamos el día, hablando, discutiendo y jugando al ajedrez hasta la 
noche: pero a las 7% mo llegaron los señores. Avisaron que vendrían 
a las 10:15. Entretanto, vinieron a visitarme Sra, Narcisa y Josefina — 
A las 10:15 vinieron en efecto y me dijeron que S.E. había cambiado 
él itinerario y había dispuesto que me trasladase al crucero Castilla. 
ei me contrarió bastante pues me privaba del placer de ver a mis 
Padres. Que iba a hacer sino conformarme? 

Wos embarcamos en un bote que nos condujo al cañonero Otáloro, man- 
ado por un joven alferez de navio, llamado Sr. Antelo, que, aunque 
sra delpaducho y poco guapo, resultaba muy agradable y simpático: 
sobre todo sabía recibir en su barquichuelo a la gente. Disgustado y 
sahollento hicimos el viaje hasta el Castilla que estaba en Cavite... 

Al fin avistamos al Costilla; se pidió la lancha de vapor, a la cual 
Washordamos y de ésta pasamos al Castilla. El Sr. Antelo se adelantó, 
Mosotros le seguimos." AU. 

Jt is possible that Rizal intentionally did not include in his diary the 
incident alluded to in order to avoid complicity with the Katipunan move- 
ment — (Ed) 
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September 28, 1896, to his dear friend, Ferdinand Blumen- 
tritt. He wrote: 


Unfortunately, I was not able to overtake the mail steam- 
er bound for Spain, and fearing that my stay in Manila 
for a month might cause me sorrows, I made known to the 
General while still aboard of my desire to be isolated 
from the rest of the world, except the members of my 
family. In view of this, or for other causes, the General 
had me transferred to the cruiser Castilla, where I stayed 
incommunicado, except to my family. In this interval of 
time, serious trouble transpired in Manila, disturbances that 
I lament, but which show that I am not one who stirs up 
the trouble... 


Mranwutte, the fatal news of the discovery of the Kati- 
punan spread until the atmosphere became charged with 
fear and apprehension. Bonifacio, on that fateful date, 
August 19, 1896, secretly instructed his messengers to sum- 
mon the leaders of the Katipunan in various places for a 
general assembly to be held on the 24th. They were to 
meet at Balintawak, in the suburbs of Manila, to discuss. 
the steps to be taken in the face of the mounting Spanish 
vigilance and cruelty perpetrated upon those who, on mere 
suspicion, were arbitrarily arrested and thrown into jail.” 
From Kawit, Emilio Aguinaldo, acting in the name of the 
Magdalo provincial council, sent his delegate, one Domingo 
Orcullo, to attend the last meeting of the society and to 
receive the Supremo's last instructions. Upon the pretext 
that he was going to Malabon Tambubong (now in Rizal 
Province) with Crispulo Aguinaldo to attend the traditional 
pintakasi or cockfight during the town fiesta in honor of 
San Bartolome, Orcullo succeeded in eluding the Spanish 
scntries on the road leading to Manila.” 
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That night of August 19, Andres Bonifacio, together with 
Jacinto, Procopio Bonifacio, Teodoro Plata and Aguedo del 
Rosario, slipped through the cordon of Spanish sentries, 
reaching Balintawak before midnight. Pio Valenzuela fol- 
lowed the next day.” On the 21st, Bonifacio and Ja- 
cinto, to guard the secret plans of the Katipunan against 
possible discovery, agreed, in a written document, to change 
the society's code by henceforth using numbers instead of 
letters of the alphabet, a step that was taken, no doubt, in 
view of the discovery of the Katipunan key to its secret 
code.” In the afternoon of the same day, the rebels, 
numbering around 500, left Balintawak and proceeded to 
the neighboring hamlet of Kangkong where Apolonio Sam- 
son, a Katipunan man, gave them food and lodging. Here, 
the next morning, the revolutionists exchanged views on 
the revolution but did not pass any resolution. It was in 
Pugadlawin, where they proceeded upon leaving Samson's 
place in the afternoon of the 22nd, that the more than 1,000 
members of the Katipunan met in the yard of Juan A. 
Ramos, son of Melchora Aquino, the famed "Mother" of 
the Katipuneros, in the morning of August 23rd. Consider- 
able discussion arose whether the revolt against the 
Spanish government should be started on the 29th. Only 
one man protested against the plan of revolt at such an 
#nrly date, and it was Bonifacio's own brother-in-law, Teo- 
Meme Plata.” But he was overruled in his stand that 
the time was not yet propitious for such desperate action, 
that there was a dearth of arms and ammunitions, and that 
the rebels would starve as the palay had just been plant- 
wi." Bonifacio then announced the decision and, stand- 
Ing on an improvised platform, shouted: “Brothers, it was 
agreed to continue with the plan of revolt. My brothers, 
ilo you swear to repudiate the government that oppresses 
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us?” And the rebels, shouting as one man, replied: “Yes, 
sir!" “That being the case," Bonifacio added, “bring out 
your cédulas and tear them to pieces to symbolize our deter- 
mination to take up arms!" There was a rustle of papers 
and in a minute the yard was littered with torn cédulas. 
Amidst this ceremony, the rebels, with tear-stained eyes, 
shouted: "Long live the Philippines! Long live the Kati- 
puni 

In the midst of this dramatic scene, some Katipunan 
members coming from Manila and Kalookan burst in upon 
them and cried: “Dong Andres! The civil guards are al- 
most behind us and will reconnoiter the mountains." The 
Supremo immediately ordered: "Brothers, get ready and 
deploy.” The men hastily made preparations to retreat. 
Others, caught unaware by the suddenness of the news, 
thoughtlessly grasped the pots of boiling rice, poured the. 
half-cooked contents into their hats containing cut tobacco 
leaves, and ate the black mixture of rice and tobacco as they 
marched toward Pasong Tamo. For these men were hun- 
gry, tired, sleepy and suffering from the cold weather. ™ 
Confusion reigned in the dark. Bonifacio placed the money 
of the Katipunan in Dr. Valenzuela's medical bag and in- 
structed Francisco Carreon to return to Manila to contact 
his men. “Be careful, everybody is questioned there,” was 
the warning Carreon received from persons he met on his 
errand back to the city. 

The rebels arrived at the house of Melchora Aquino, pop- 
ularly called Tandang Sora, on August 24th. Since the 
general uprising was to commence on the 29th, it was 
planned to notify all the rebels from the surrounding towns 
of Manila of the simultaneous attack on the city at mid- 
night of the same day." At ten the following morning, 
however, while the rebels were discussing future plans of 
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offense and defense, some women with their children ex- 
citedly ran toward the rebels, shouting: “The Civil guards 
and the infantrymen are here!” Hardly had the warning 
been given when a burst of rifle fire was heard and the 
evolutionists threw themselves on the ground to avoid 
being hit. Commanded by Bonifacio, the defenders de- 
ployed and then encircled the attacking civil guards and 
infantrymen, numbering about forty, and in the skirmish 
that followed the rebels lost two men and the civil guards 
one." It was the singular good fortune of the attackers 
that in thus being outflanked and outnumbered they came to 
grips with a mass of inexperienced men who, armed with 
nothing but bolos and sharpened bamboo poles, failed to 
massacre them in cold blood. Under cover of the thick 
cogon grass, the civil guards and infantrymen retreated, 
while the defenders, without sufficient arms, took the op- 
portunity to withdraw from the skirmish line and inched 
their way to Balara. The first skirmish had been fought 
and the struggle for liberation had commenced. 


On the 26th, acting upon the report of the Spanish officer 
who commanded the civil guards and infantrymen, the 
military authorities in Manila sent a contingent of artillery- 
men to Pasong Tamo in the hope of finishing off the 
rebels. Arriving at the place ready for the kill, the Span- 
Jards found it deserted and as silent as a graveyard. Two 
Innocent farmhands, wending their way home slowly and 
Wmewspectingly, without any premonition of what was 
Moo, were sighted by the bloodthirsty Spaniards who, 
Taking aim, shot the farmhands to death. At last the officer 
wud his men had something to report to their superiors. 
With characteristic Spanish flair for the dramatic, the officer 
reported that a severe battle had taken place at Pasong 
Tamo on the 26th and, true to the tradition of Spanish 
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bravery and devil-may-care attitude, the prancing Don 
Quixotes had driven the cowardly rebels to the hinterland. 
Hence the origin of the widely circulated story of the “Cry 
of Balintawak" supposedly occurring on the 26th of 
August. 


Skirting the mountain trails night and day, with a few 
hours of rest in between, Bonifacio and his men arrived 
at Mariquina but later in the day abandoned it and, on 
the 27th, proceeded to Hagdang Bato. The next day, he 
issued a proclamation inciting the people to take up the 
cause of the Motherland and setting Saturday, August 29th. 
as the date of general uprising: " 


This manifesto is for all of you: It is absolutely necessary 
for us to stop at the earliest possible time the nameless 
oppressions being perpetrated on the sons of the country 
who are now suffering the brutal punishment and tortures 
in jails, and because of this please let all the brethren know 
that on Saturday, the 29th of the current month, the revolu- 
tion shall commence according to our agreement. For this 
purpose it is necessary for all towns to rise simultaneously 
and attack Manila at the same time. Anybody who ob- 
structs this sacred ideal of the people will be considered a 
traitor and an enemy, except if he is ill or is not physically 
fit, in which case he shall be tried according to the regula- 
tions we have put in force. Mount of Liberty, 28th August 
1896.—Anones BONIFACIO 


Tuus THE revolution that the intelligent middle class 
feared and which the Spanish authorities but vaguely felt 
flared up with far-reaching implications that challenged 
the validity of Spanish colonialism. The resort to arms 
after the failure of the Filipinos to persuade the home gov- 
ernment to repudiate its medievalistic policies and mental 
attitude in favor of the reforms consistent with the shifting 
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dynamics of society was not, as Le Roy says, the im- 
mediate offspring of the campaigns of vilification conducted 
by the friars and the press in order to force the hand of 
Governor-General Blanco, * but the inevitable upshot of 
a long series of reactionary measures and actuations that 
the groaning masses felt could not be remedied without 
violent upheaval. The causes that led these men to chal- 
lenge Spanish arms were fundamentally economic in char- 
acter. That the Spaniards in their smug complacency 
did not understand or simply refused to understand, out 
of stupidity, the colonial aspiration is sufficiently made 
evident by their own views regarding the underlying mo- 
tives and aims of the separatist movement in the Philip- 
pines, namely: ” 


1. The supposition of the existence of a Tagalog civiliza- 
tion prior to the Spanish domination. 

2. The supposition that Spanish domination exists by 
virtue of agreements, treaties of friendship and reciprocal 
alliances which our ancestors entered into with the sover- 
signs of these Islands. 

3. Advocacy of eastern and opposition to western civiliza- 
tion. 

4. Opposition to the religious corporations in the Islands 
with the exception of the Society of Jesus. 

5. Endorsement of the ultra-democratic parties of Spain, 
und especially of the Republican party. 

& Advocacy of a policy of assimilation for the colonies; 
an 

7. Affiliation with Masonry. 


Yet the basic economic motives that prompted the Fili- 
pino masses to think and move as a nation seeking national 
redemption were either ignored or slighted by the ruling 
elass in its attempts to justify its colonial policies and to 
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maintain thereby its grip over all phases of Philippine life. 
To the Filipino masses, the revolution was the ripe fruit of 
the soil, nourished by the Spanish insistence to continue 
with a program based on exploitation. Thus the masses 
complained that: “ 


1. The friars, from year to year, increased the rate of 
the land rent, despite the serious commercial and agricul- 
tural crises through which the country had been passing 
for a decade, the rice crops having been destroyed by lo- 
custs, the coffee plants by an insect much more terrible, 
and the reduced prices of abaca, sugar, and other products. 
of the Philippines. 

2. Besides the land rent, the friars exacted, by what right 
is not known, a surtax on trees planted by the tenants 
on the lands they had leased, instead of being grateful for 
this fayor which constituted improvement of such lands. 

3. The friars, instead of using the legal measure when 
receiving the tax in kind, computed the rice in sacks of 
30 to 33 gantas instead of 25, which was the legal content 
of a cavan, or sack of rice. 

4. The friars arbitrarily fixed the prices of products 
when accepted by them in liew of specie. 

5. In addition to these abuses, the friars not infrequently 
confiscated the lands which the Filipinos had inherited 
from their forefathers, and all that was needed to do this 
was simply to include such lands in the maps of the friars, 
or else despotically order a tenant to vacate a farm which 
he had improved for years by hard labor and heavy in- 
vestment. 

6. The friars mercilessly persecuted those who dared 
resort to legal means, even going to such lengths as to 
have the Government deport such tenants and protestants, 
thus causing the ruin of many families. 

7. The friars refused to bury the poor free of charge, 
as was their duty, and charged excessive rates for the 
performance of religious rites, enforcing excommunication 
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to punish the erring ones and intimidating the poor to force 
them to give to the Church what little they possessed in 
payment of the funeral services for their relatives. 

8. The friars meddled in family affairs and in the wel- 
fare of the community in order to create dissensions and to 
wreak vengeance on those who oppose them. 

9, The native clergy were oppressed by being sent to 
prison or suspended arbitrarily by transferring them from 
one province to another. 

10. The friar bishops, in order to favor the Spanish 
priests, ordered changes in assignments to parishes to the 
prejudice of native priests, 

11. The parishes were not apportioned after an examina- 
tion and in accordance with equity, as ordered by the 
Council of Trent, so that the most deserving may hold 
them, but that, in order to discredit the native priests, 
the most inefficient among them, the harebrained flatterers, 
were made merely acting parochial priests in order that 
the latter might be obliged to flatter and to serve the friars, 
upon whose omnipotent power their destiny depended. 

12. The friars flout, in the most scandalous manner, the 
laws and decrees of the Government and of the Church, 
disregarding everything with impunity, as they had dis- 
regarded the absolute prohibition to appoint friars as pro- 
visors and fiscals, which the government instituted in 1896. 
Notwithstanding this, such officers continued to be friars. 

13. The friar-provisors and the friar-fiseals oppressed and 
persecuted the cultured Filipinos and even those who could 
hardly speak Spanish. 

14. Instead of being examples of Christian conduct to 
their flocks they were the embodiment of scandal because 
of their vices and incontinence, sacrificing the peace of the 
homes to their carnal appetites. 

15. They opposed the progress of the country, even im- 
peding Spanish immigration because they believed the 
Spaniards would fiscalize and curtail the friar abuses; they 
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opposed the railroad construction because it would foster 
civilization; they opposed the enforcement of laws and 
all kinds of Government and administrative reforms, and 
unblushingly applied such terms as exploiters and filibus- 
ters to the former Secretaries of Foreign Affairs, such as 
Maura, Moret, Romero-Robledo, Becerra and others, to 
whom the country owed beneficent reforms. 


Nothing expresses more vividly and succinctly the re- 
mote and immediate causes of the revolution than this: 
that Spanish cruelty and ineptitude, regnant in the Phil- 
ippines for more than three centuries, brought on the final 
downfall of a tottering empire that contemptuously ignored 
changes in the conditions of various times. 


Ten: 
THROUGH BLOOD AND TEARS 


HE COLD-BLOODED murder of the two innocent farm 
hands in Pasong Tamo, which the Spaniards magnified 
into a furious battle, occasioned a good deal of gossip 

among the white population. "For the next few days,” said 

John Foreman, who was then in Manila, “every Spaniard 

one met had some startling news to tell, until, by the end 

ul the week, a reaction set in, and amidst the jokes and 
copitas of spirits, the idea that the Kalookan affair was the 
prelude to a rebellion was utterly ridiculed.”! Governor- 

General Blanco refused to take drastic measures, thinking 

What the situation did not necessitate the declaration of mar- 

Mal law. However, a rumor infiltrated into the city which 

drove the Spaniards crazy with fear and anger. 

Somehow, for reasons not explained, but probably be- 
Jue there were not sufficient arms to commence the si- 
imultaneous attack as agreed upon, the Katipunan plan to 
surprise the Spaniards in Manila on the night of August 
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29th, the deadline for the offensive against the city, did not with nothing but sharpened bolos, daggers, and bare fists, 
materialize. Instead, the rebels, led by Bonifacio and Ja- fortified by the robust hope of a future in which life would 
cinto, prepared to storm the powder magazine in San Juan be free and untrammeled. Pateros, Tagig, Pasig, Kaloo- 
del Monte, then held by the Spaniards. The revolutionists, kan, Kawit, San Francisco de Malabon, Noveleta and San 
on August 30th, advanced to the Mariquina road where it Pedro Makati rose to a man and pursued the Spaniards 
formed an angle with the one leading to the reservoir, seized wherever they could be found. To meet the danger, the 
the powder magazine and besieged the Spanish garrison Spanish military authorities immediately dispatched their 
manned by a handful of Spaniards who, realizing their pre- troops to places where engagements were expected. Col- 
dicament, fought a delaying battle until re-enforcements onel Pintos was assigned to Kalookan, Lieutenant-Colonel 
arrived. Cavalry and infantry contingents were imme- Tagores was sent to command the forces in San Mateo, San 
diately sent to the defenders, and in the battle that followed Juan and Mandaluyong; while General Echaluce, with his 
the rebels were driven off. One of their leaders, Sancho staff, established his headquarters near the reservoir in 
Valenzuela, a rope-maker of Santa Mesa, was captured San Juan.' The curtain was thus raised for the first 
when, directing his men with shouts from the window of a act of the Revolution. 
small house, he was not able to fall back with his compan- The confusion of the time and the possibility of encounter- 
ions, About eighty rebels were killed, while the remnants, ing Filipinos in the employ of the Spaniards inspired Boni- 
panic-stricken, crossed the Pasig in bancas. Throughout facio and Jacinto to adopt a secret password that would 
the day, no civilian was allowed by the Spaniards to enter prevent the danger of one rebel killing a brother-in-arms or 
the town for fear of insurgent infiltration. of a Filipino spy in the service of the Spanish troops 
Meanwhile, south of Manila, up the Pasig River, the rebels secretly taking note of rebel movements. A member, to 
grew in strength. One thousand men marched upon the determine whether or not another man was a brother-in- 
town of Pasig and attacked the small force of Civil Guards arms, was to say or shout “Balangay,” which was to be 
and the parish priest, all of whom, including the trembling answered with “Marikit”. With this understanding, Bo- 
padre, sought refuge in the belfry. Almost at the same nilacio and Jacinto, together with Macario Sakay, Faustino 
time, in Pandakan, just outside the city limits to the south- Guillermo, Apolonio Samson, Francisco de los Santos and 
east, about 400 rebels fell upon the church and again the General Hermogenes Bautista, known as General Mones, 
parish priest ran to the belfry and from there waved his proceeded to the hills around the towns of San Mateo, 
white handkerchief to attract the attention of the Civil Mariquina and Montalban where their forces were aug- 
Guards on the other side of the battle field. * mented by the arrival of civilians fleeing from the ferocity 
The spark of the revolution grew into a conflagration of ‘of the Spanish authorities. With enough men to spare in 
tremendous power and the masses, who had been impa- ense of emergency, the rebels assaulted the town of San 
tient and excited throughout the months before the dis- Mateo and succeeded in capturing it when the Spanisn 


covery of the Katipunan, plunged into the combat, armed. force, depleted and taken by surprise, retreated toward 
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Mariquina. Three days later, the Spaniards, now re-en- 
forced, counter-attacked the Filipinos in San Mateo, and 
in the battle along the Langka River, the rebels suffered 
tremendous losses, Demoralized and discouraged, the Fili- 
pinos retreated hastily, pursued by the Spaniards. Boni- 
facio and his men fell back upon Balara, still followed 
relentlessly by the inspired enemy. In an engagement in 
this sector Bonifacio nearly lost his life when a bullet 
passed through the collar of his shirt while he was pro- 
tecting his friend, Jacinto. * 

Meantime, in the north, the rebels of San Isidro, capital 
of Nueva Ecija, rushed to the open, armed with bolos and 
sticks, and attacked the Spanish garrison on the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th of September. Mariano Llanera, then capitan mu- 
nicipal or mayor of Kabyaw, and Belmonte, mayor of 
Gapan, with about 3,000 followers planned an attack upon 
the helpless town. Amidst music furnished by the musi- 
kong bumbong (bamboo instruments) and frenzied wavings 
of flags, the rebols converged on San Isidro and marched 
toward the civil guard garrison. Governor Walls of the 
province frantically telegraphed General Blanco for re-en- 
forcement, but Blanco ignored the desperate appeal on the 
ground that there were not enough men available to put 
the situation in other places under control. Trapped in a 
losing battle, the Spanish defenders sent a hurried note to 
Lopez Arteaga, who, upon realizing the extreme danger 
into which his countrymen were placed in San Isidro, 
magnificently rallied all the available Spanish civilians, 
200 in all, marched to the aid of the harassed garrison, 
and successfully drove the rebels out of the población." 


‘Tue KATIPUNAN revolt took the Spanish forces by sur- 
prise. The success of the rebels, so badly armed and poorly. 
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trained, can be attributed to several causes which no 
Spaniard of the period ever admitted as legitimate, except 
one, namely, lack of army personnel These causes may 
be summarized as, firstly, the complete unity that existed 
among the masses who, in the last analysis, bore the 
brunt of the revolution from its inception to the end; 
secondly, the softness and moral bankruptcy of the ruling 
class that kept itself drunk with power for centuries and 
so gave itself over to excesses that the Spaniards themselves 
could not overcome; and thirdly, the dearth of personnel 
to man the already weak and demoralized forces at the 
disposal of the Governor-General. 


So restless were the people on the eve of the Revolution 
that Blanco, mentally terrorized by the friars and his ene- 
mies, sent an urgent telegram on the 29th of August to the 
home government asking for immediate re-enforcements 
consisting of at least 1,000 men. The Peninsular Govern- 
ment, on its part, promised to dispatch 2,000 soldiers armed 
with Mausers, and 6,000 Remington rifles, Model ‘89." 
Looking around and taking stock of the strength of the army 
he had at his command, Blanco found that his official 
designation of commander-in-chief of the Spanish armies 
was little more than a high-sounding and glamorous title. 
"The forces were separated and thinly dispersed through- 
wut the Philippines: Regiment 68 was garrisoned in Jolo, 
Tawitawi, Balabak and the Carolines; Regiment 69 was 
in Zamboanga, Parangparang, Malabang, Tukuran, Baras, 
Kotabato, Rio Grande de Mindanaw, and the Ilana and 
Sarangani Bays; Regiment 70 was in Manila, Cavite, 
and Northern Luzon; Regiments 71 and 72 were 
in Marahuit; Regiment 73 was hibernating in Iligan: and 
Regiment 74 was cooped up in the wilderness of North- 
em Mindanaw. The majority of the artillery units were 
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also in Mindanaw to “civilize” the recalcitrant Moros, while 
about 200 soldiers were loafing in Fort Santiago, and about 
50 were idling in Cavite. Aside from the meager 200 artil- 
lerymen in Fort Santiago, Manila was defended by a 
Corps of Engineers and some three companies of Regiment 
70." 


Yet these thinly spread forces were able to prevent the 
Filipinos from taking the offensive in such a way as to 
annihilate the defending Spaniards. This was so, perhaps 
because the Filipinos were not only lacking in arms and 
ammunition, but also poorly trained and deficient in military 
leadership. It was not until Emilio Aguinaldo entered the 
scene that they found a leader who could give battle to 
the Spaniards on something like equal terms. 


AT THE SAME time that the authorities were desperately 
calling for help to parry the irritating thrusts of the rebels, 
the Spanish volunteers and the Corps of Vigilantes invaded 
the homes of Filipino citizens to secure proofs against 
those who, in one way or other, were linked with the Kati- 
punan. In Trozo, Captain Carlos March of the Volunteers 
found a box of saltpeter buried five meters under the ground 
which contained documents, minutes of the Katipunan, 
Masonic papers, and a piece of cloth whereon was depicted 
the head of a Spaniard, clutched by the hair and being 
stabbed. Domiciliary search was legalized after the Bat- 
talion of Loyal Volunteers was organized by a decree of 
Blanco dated August 30th, to run down all suspects. On 
the same day, the Governor-General issued his decree, at 
about 3 o'clock in the afternoon when the battle of San 
Juan del Monte was raging, placing the provinces of Ma- 
nila, Cavite, Laguna, Batangas, Bulakan, Pampanga, Tarlak 
and Nueva Ecija in a state of war. The decree further 
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whose polley of attraction exasperated his clerical enemies and 
led to his relief. 
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led to abuses as they did anything they liked without due 
consideration for law and order. The reign of terror was 
in full swing and tyrannized all classes of people. Suspects 
were brought to Manila, and hundreds belonging to the 
principalia were hurried away in steamboats to be exiled 
to the Carolines or to the penal colony in Africa. Fort 
Santiago was packed with more than 600 prisoners, su that, 
parts of it being below the water level, the high tide 
brought water into the compartments and immersed the 
helpless prisoners up to their necks for several hours each 
day. In one of his evil moments, a Spanish sergeant on duty 
threw a rug over the only shaft of the dungeon and within 
a few days most of the prisoners died of suffocation. To 
strike terror into the hearts of the people and so prevent 
them from helping directly or indirectly the Katipunan 
rebels, the authorities ordered all the principal men of all 
towns shipped to Manila. So inhuman were the torture and 
the treatment accorded to mere suspects that a foreigner, 
John Foreman, wrote in an outburst of moral indignation: 


In Vigan, where nothing had occurred, many of the 
heads of the best families and moneyed men were arrested 
and brought to Manila in a steamer. They were bound 
hand and foot, and carried like packages of merchandise 
in the hold. I happened to be on the quay when the 
steamer discharged her living freight with chains and 
hooks to haul up and swing out the bodies like bales 
of hemp. ™ 


But the height of infamy was reached when the Spanish 
officials, on pretext of any kind, had the wealthy Filipinos 
arrested and tortured in order to practise on them the art 
of extortion, Foreman testified that Luis R. Yangeo, a rich 
shipping merchant, was said to have paid P10,000 for his 
release, while others, mostly Chinese-Filipinos, paid from 


the freed men, after paying the fabulous amount, were re- 
arrested and indicted on the same “offense” in order to yield 
more money." In the Bilibid Prisons, an indictee, upon 
payment of a certain sum to the guards or to their superior 
officers, was given the privilege of occupying a separate 
cell, but the privilege lasted only from daylight to sun- 
set. At dusk, he was hurried away to the abominable 
bartolina to be in company with the rest of the prisoners, '* 

In Pulo and Malinta, Bulakan, where the Dominican 
estates were situated, the Spaniards massacred the people 
just to keep themselves busy. The poor people, peasants 
all, believing that they would be protected by the approach- 
ing soldiers, innocently walked to meet them and were 
shot down like dogs. Arrests were arbitrary and it was 
enough for a person to be suspected of being a Katipunan 
member or a sympathizer in order to be arrested and given 
the “works” by the Spanish inquisitors. In most cases, 
the accusations were utterly false and without any founda- 
tion whatsoever. The most common form of torture was to 
hang the accused by the hands, and then suddenly dropped 
to the ground. Another method of torture was the use 
of an electric machine, with its wires connected to the feet 
or hands of the accused. Yet another consisted of standing 
the victim barefoot on a hot brazier, or else the poor man 
was hanged by the hand, the feet barely touching the 
ground. * 

The widespread mass arrest and executions, particularly 
those in Kawit, Cavite, where thirteen men were shot to 
death," kept the Spanish military authorities busy. The 
service was affected to the extent that few men could be 
sent to the field against the rebels. To remedy the situation, 
Which did not benefit the government, the military com- 
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mander, Rizzo, ey that the armed forces would be used 
in apprehending Katipunan members and suspected persons 
only at the request of the judicial and civil authorities, 
and in cases where the proofs of guilt were such that 
the action by the military was indispensable. 

‘Tempers ran high in both camps, and the friars, taking 
advantage of the psychological moment, subtly worked 
upon Governor-General Blanco to use the mailed fist policy 
to annihilate the rebels and even those who were mere 
suspects. Regard for human lives became a myth, and 
brutality and vindictiveness were the only methods recog- 
nized by the friars. For they were not thinking of the 
lives of the Spanish civilians, least of all those who be- 
longed to the progressive faction, in conscientiously agitat- 
ing for bloody action, but of their properties, the thousands 
of hectares of agricultural land that made them the un- 
disputed lords of the Islands. It was the fear of losing 
these worldly possessions and the influence they exerted 
in all phases of life that drove the friars to intrigue not 
alone against the Filipino rebels and native middle class, 
but against anyone, including the Governor-General, who 
stood in the way of the peace desired by them. It was not 
a just peace that they sought—they had no idea of the 
peace that would give wide latitude to human progress and 
human decency; they wanted a peace in which life was 
taken for a chattel to be disposed of at will and at any 
price they set. 

But Blanco, more understanding than the friars, looked 
upon the suggestions with unalloyed contempt. He had 
hoped that by localizing the rebellion, he would be able to 
win over the majority of the Filipinos and so make the 
revolution a failure. Thus, he issued a decree on Sep- 
tember 21st extending the benefit of the amnesty as pro- 
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vided for in the previous state-of-war decree of August 
30th, to those who would present themselves to the author- 
ities within forty-eight hours after the publication of the 
same in those provinces placed under martial law.” 
To win the sympathy of the Spanish citizens, Blanco issued 
another decree on September 25th, providing for the in- 
demnification of all properties damaged or destroyed as a 
result of military operations, but excluded from this provi- 
sion properties destroyed by the rebels." Hope of set- 
ting the dispute, and at least minimizing the bloody action, 
did not leave Blanco at a time when he thought that some- 
thing could be done to ncutralize many Filipinos and to win 
the loyalty of even those who had taken the field against 
the Spaniards. Implementing Rizzo's order, he issued an- 
other decree, dated October 11th, in which he cautioned 
the Spanish authorities in the provinces not to arrest and 
imprison indiscriminately and unjustly those who were not 
seriously implicated in the separatist movement. At the 
same time he ordered his subordinates in the provinces to 
employ adequate measures to put the towns back to nor- 
mal.” For Blanco, this was a bait to lure the Filipinos 
back into the fold. Had he not been morally strong enough 
to reject the bloody advice of the friars and their followers, 
à reign of terror, more horrible than anything perpetrated 
during the barbarian invasions of the Dark Ages, would 
have been inaugurated in the Philippines, and goaded to 
Jury and desperate action by the thought of being massacred, 
ino masses probably would have wiped out Spanish 
colonialism in the Orient in the middle of 1896. The 
Spaniards themselves were not prepared to cope with such 
a situation, for they were short of men and materials with 
which to pursue a consistent iron hand policy. That was 
why Blanco, more discerning and possessed of a sharper 
insight into the condition of the time, refused as much as 
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possible to be tempted by the friars to act like a barbarian 
of the Attila cast. It was not until the arrival of re-enforce- 
ments from Spain that a full-dress offensive was launched 
against the rebels, 

When to spread hatred of the enemy, the Filipinos of 
Cavite bruited it about that the Spanish Government would 
increase the cédula tax, Blanco calmly enjoined his subor- 
dinates in the provinces to repudiate the charge as false and 
announced that Spain would proceed with “her noble con- 
duct of treating her loyal sons with affection." ? When 
the patriotic Spaniards and the press of Manila tried to stage 
a demonstration, apparently designed to bolster the morale 
of their soldiers, the Governor-General suppressed it in 
line with his policy of not antagonizing the populace un- 
necessarily in order to localize the trouble and so put down 
the revolution without too much bloodshed. Sentiment ran 
high against the actions of the liberal Governor-General. 
He was accused of not meting out the full penalty of Spanish 
laws in ordering the confiscation only of the revenues, 
instead of the properties, of the wealthy Filipinos. 
In fact, fifty-two properties of wealthy Filipinos were em- 
bargoed up to November 25th and the revenues accruing 
therefrom were appropriated by the government.” Blan- 
co, however, defended his position and blasted at his 
critics when he wrote: “For certain people, the proofs 
of character and energy are afforded by executions to 
right and left, to the taste of the public, which is gen- 
erally aroused by passion, when exactly the contrary is 
true: energy is shown by opposing all sorts of impositions 
and that one above all others. It is easy to order men 
shot; the difficult thing is to refrain from it"? Blanco's 
dignified and noble utterance only drew the laughter of his 
enemies. 
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His policy of attraction failed, however, as the Filipinos 
suspected duplicity. The spirit of the time, the excited 
mental state of the people long brutalized and thirsting for 
vengeance and who by now had found an outlet and an 
opportunity for sweet revenge, was propitious for the un- 
inhibited release of brute strength. The people fell upon 
those whom they considered, rightly or wrongly, partly or 
wholly responsible for their plight. The Chinese, in partic- 
ular because of their hold on business, were persecuted 
by the mobs in Bulakan, while some innocent Europeans, 
whose only fault was that they looked like the Spaniards, 
were pounced upon, including, it is said, an Englishman 
who, nonchalantly strolling and taking pictures, was mur- 
dered in cold-blood. In Cavite, the friars, the object of 
deep hatred, were massacred. Fr. Piernavieja, whom Rizal 
ridiculed as Fr. Salvi in the Noli, was tortured, “forced 
by the rebels to set himself up as a mock-bishop of the 
revolution,” and later put to death. To lend ironical 
humor to the situation, the captured Spaniards were forced 
lo construct or improve the roads, build trenches for 
the rebels under the blazing tropical sun as a reminder 
of the unjust forced labor imposed upon the Filipinos 
without compensation? The rebels, flouting Blanco's 
representations to minimize the effects of the rebellion, 
wentinued to harass the Spanish armies by destroying the 
railroad, putting obstacles on the roads, burning the food 
Mocks of the Spaniards, and harassing the Spanish soldiers 
hy sniping at them. Angered, Blanco issued, on October 
#bth, a decree denouncing as traitors (1) those who would 
destroy or obstruct roads, telegraph and telephone lines, 
bridges, canals and esteros; (2) those who would give the 
rebels arms and provisions in order to prolong their resist- 
ance, and those who would communicate messages about 
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the rebels; and (3) those who would work for the desertion 
of the loyal elements from the Spanish armed forces in 
order to bring them into the opposite camp. Those caught 
under any of the foregoing provisions were to be handed 
over to the military court for punishment, Y 


The surprising successes of the rebels in many places 
and the counter-measures taken by them to offset the in- 
human methods of the Spaniards led the enemies of Blanco 
to conspire against him. Blanco was weak, they charged, 
and could not cope with the deteriorating situation. The 
religious orders campaigned hard to have him recalled to 
Spain and to supplant him with one more to the liking of 
the blood-thirsty religious. In a telegram sent to Madrid 
October 31, 1896, the Archbishop 
‘Hongkong, October 31.—Dominicans, 
Madrid: situation more grave. Revolt spreading. Apathy 
of Blanco inexplicable. To remove the danger, an urgent 
necessity is the appointment of a chief. Opinion unanimous. 
—The Archbishop and Provincials.”* The conspiracy 
against Blanco led to the appointment, on October 21, 1896, 
of Camilo de Polavieja, a very reactionary and brutal man, 
as the general second in command, a preliminary step to 
the final recall of Blanco. Polavieja arrived at Manila early 
in December and everybody had his eyes on the Governor- 
General who, the Spanish community thought, would realize 
that his future successor was at his elbow and so resign 
to save face, But Blanco was not a man of weak character. 
His strong convictions did not give him an opportunity to 
resign, since in his mind, to do so was to admit the failure 
of his policy and, on top of it all, to bow down to the friars 
and his enemies in abject defeat. He was too honest and 
too understanding to be humiliated thus, So he remained 
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to finish his task. On December 9th, however, the Queen 
Regent sent him a telegram appointing him “Chief of my 
military household.” To him this was a clear indication 
of the step that he should take. The Queen Regent, in very 
polite and diplomatic language, so characteristic of Spanish 
when it is not employed to swear and curse, had intimated 
that he should pack up and go home to receive the honor 
being bestowed upon him by the ruler. And so on Decem- 
ber 13th, he gathered his belongings together and handed 
the reins of government over to Camilo de Polavieja. Eight 
days later, he sailed for Spain to face the Senate and report 
the details of the revolution. 

The reactionary party in the Philippines represented by 
the friars and their sycophants finally triumphed; in their 
eyes Polavieja was the man of the hour, the man who 
could use his iron hand without consulting his conscience. 
They staked their fortunes and future on Polavieja, for 
above all they were interested not in saving the Christian 
civilization in the Orient, but in perpetuating their power 
and influence by ruthlessly putting down the revolution 
and so continue the backward caciquism and the enslave- 
ment of the common people. As for the members of the 
middle class, they were very well taken care of: like Padre 
Salvi of Rizal's Noli, the friars invented pretexts to have 
the intellectuals and the wealthy Filipinos put in prison, 
oy at least neutralized by threats, in order to prevent them 
trom actively participating in the conflict that the masses 
Jiad launched against the ruling caste. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival of Polavieja in the 
Philippines, the first boat full of Spanish soldiers and arms 
tast anchor in Manila Bay.” The press became delirious 
with joy and the Spanish community, with alacrity and 
pompous ceremony, prepared a welcome party for the 
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brave and patriotic soldiers of Spain who had just set 
foot on the soil that would be watered with the blood of 
the barbarous indios. Every expedition that arrived at 
Manila was extravagantly greeted, and the religious, from 
the Archbishop down to the meanest friar, took prominent 
part. “One,” said Le Roy, “who saw how little was 
actually being accomplished outside, inspite of all this 
turmoil inside the city, might readily have assumed that 
the Spaniards proposed to frighten the Tagalogs to death 
with their street parades, pompous drills, banquets and 
bloodthirsty speeches. The religious orders vied with each 
other and with the Spanish Casino and newspapers in feast- 
ing each succeeding consignment of troops in a way that 
must have seemed cruelty to them later, during the ill-fed 
days of their actual campaigning in the tropics.” ?* 


So malignant was the joy that swept the whole being 
of the Spaniards in seeing their troops about to take the 
offensive against the rebels and so sure of victory were 
they that in conversations and speeches they talked of 
nothing save the merciless liquidation of Filipinos. Thus, 
Foreman reported a speech of Rafael Comenge, the Pres- 
ident of the Spanish Casino, in which the latter enthused 
the Spanish soldiers with his bloody words: ^ 

‘You arrive in time; the cannibals of the forest are still 
there; the wild beast hides in his lair (bravo!); the hour 
has come to finish with the savages; wild beast should be 
exterminated; weeds should be extirpated. (Great ap- 
plause.) Destruction is the purport of war; its civilizing 
virtue acts like a hot iron in a cancer, destroying the cor- 
rupt tendons in order to arrive at a perfect health. No 
pardon (Very good! very good!) Destroy! Kill! Do not par- 
‘don, for this prerogative belongs to the monarch, not to the 
army.... From that historical, honoured, and old land 
Spain, which we all love with delirious joy, no words of 
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peace come before this treason, but words of vigour and of 
justice, which, according to public opinion, is better in 
‘quality than in quantity. (Frantic applause, several 
times repeated, which drowned the voice of Señor Co- 
menge) Soldiers! you are the right arm of Spain. Exe- 
cute; exterminate if it be necessary. Amputate the diseas- 
‘ed member to save the body; cut off the dry branches which 
impede the circulation of the sap, in order that the tree may 
again bring forth leaves and flowers... (Señor Peñaranda 
interposed, shouting, "That is the way to speak!” Frantic 
applause.) 


This speech was enthusiastically applauded and praised 
by the Spanish community, but it filed the Filipinos of 
all classes with indignation and hatred. Their determina- 
fion, strong as ever, was renewed, and the masses, led 
by their leaders, hurled themselves against the oppressors 
with a ferocity and tenacity that surprised the hitherto 
cocky Spaniards. 


Eleven: 
ENTER MAGDALO 


THE 28th of August, Domingo Orcullo, whom Emilio 
Aguinaldo had sent as representative of the Katipunan 
council Magdalo ' to the society's General Assembly to 
be held in Balintawak, but which actually took place in Pu- 
gadlawin, returned to Kawit, Cavite, and handed Bonifacio's 
note to his chief. Aguinaldo opened the letter and read: 
“Manila shall be simultaneously attacked on Saturday night, 
August 29th. The signal will be the putting out of all 
lights on the Luneta.” 


With thirty men armed with daggers, Aguinaldo stood at 
the small bridge linking Kawit with its eastern barrio of 
Binakayan. From atop the bridge, which was near the 
seashore, the men awaited the signal for the general up- 
rising All eyes were glued to a patch of light across 
Manila Bay, tensely waiting for its prearranged extinction. 
The bell in the church-tower kept tolling hourly the passage 
pa 
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of time, and in the darkness the armed men became fidgety, 
now moving cautiously, now walking slowly back and forth, 
now scanning the calm waters of the bay in anxious antici- 
pation of the decisive moment. The bell tolled midnight. 
For the men keeping vigil, time was too slow in its flight; 
they had waited for eternity and waited in vain. The 
lamps on the Luneta remained lighted all night long and 
through the early hours of the morning. The men dis- 
persed and returned to their daily chores disgusted and 
dejected.* 

On August 31st, the young mayor of Kawit, Emilio Agui- 
naldo, paid the Spanish Civil Governor of the province à 
visit. Acting upon a prearranged plan, Aguinaldo claimed 
loyalty to the Spanish Government and asked for about 
100 men to help him maintain peace and order in his 
locality. At the same time, however, he made an under- 
standing with the rebels of Magdiwang, the co-provincial 
council of Magdalo, to begin the attack on the headquarters 
and convents on Monday, August 31st. 

That morning, between 10 and 11 o'clock, the Katipuneros 
of San Francisco de Malabon (now General Trias) as- 
sembled at a restaurant situated in a place known as 
Pasong Kalabaw. When the Mayor, Eugenio Viniegra. 
learned of this assembly, he ordered the captain of the 
town police to disperse the men. The latter refused, 
saying that they were merely waiting for the food that the 
owner of the restaurant, Mr. Benigno Parot, was preparing 
for them. The officer threatened to use force to carry out 
the mayor's order, but in the wink of an eye, the Kati- 
puneros mobbed him and one of his men and immediately 
Mitacked the tribunál. Five shotguns and some spears 
Were wrested from the defending cuadrilleros (policemen). 
‘The civil guard garrison was assaulted next. The garrison, 
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previously informed by the mayor of the impending trouble, 
had shut its door and there ensued a brisk exchange of 
fire that lasted till about five in the afternoon. One rebel 
was killed and another wounded, However, a captive civil 
guard was ordered by the Katipuneros to ask the com- 
mander to let him in so he could report what had happened 
io the captain and his companion. He was allowed to 
enter the garrison, and before the door could be closed a 
swarm of rebels rushed in and engaged the defenders. The 
combat lasted till dawn of the next day, September Ist, 
when the garrison was surrendered to the Katipuneros.' 
Inspired by such successes against the enemy, another 
group of rebels, headed by a young teacher, Artemio Ricarte, 
proceeded to the estate-house of Buenavista, then owned 
by the Augustinian friars, and captured the infamous Fr. 
Antonio Piernavieja, the administrator of the estate named 
Llobregat, and a lay Augustinian.” 


The bold move of the Katipuneros of San Francisco de 
Malabon inspired those of Noveleta, the Magdiwang capital, 
to follow suit. Upon the first signs of trouble in San Fran- 
cisco de Malabon, the rebels of Noveleta grouped them- 
selves in several places, armed with nothing but bolos and 
pointed bamboo sticks. A Spanish officer of Malabon who 
had gone to Noveleta to get the wages of his men, upon 
seeing the hostile group in Barrio Sambal at the extreme 
end of the town, immediately returned to the Noveleta 
headquarters and warned the commander of what was 
afoot. Even so, the officer took one of his men along to 
look into the matter, and scarcely had they arrived at the 
tribundl when a large group of rebels marched against it. 
A little later, a lieutenant of the civil guards, and two of his 
men, who had come from Naik, arrived and were pounced 
upon by the rebels. Meanwhile, the three officers in the 
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Noveleta garrison exchanged fire with the attackers, result- 
ing in the death of three civil guards. The rebels near the 
tribundl and those in the town proper closed ranks and 
simultaneously assaulted the tribundl, shouting, “Panahon. 
na! Mabuhay ang Kalayaan!” (The time has come! Long 
live Liberty!)* 

Almost at the same time, at about two in the afternoon, 
the Magdalo faction took advantage of the numerical in- 
feriority of the men in the enemy garrison, consisting of 
only three civil guards, and attacked them barehanded. 
Candido Tirona, then councilor of the town, and Emilio 
Aguinaldo rushed the guards and gave them no quarters. 
Aguinaldo captured two Remingtons, while Tirona dis- 
armed the third civil guard. With the guns in the hands 
of the two rebels, the guards surrendered without any 
attempt at showing their valor and bravery.” 

The defeat of the civil guards led Aguinaldo to distrib- 
ute a circular, signed in his capacity as flag lieutenant, 
in which he appealed to all mayors of the province to test 
the strength of the enemy before attacking the tribundl 
and convents of their respective towns--the same strategy 
that was employed by the first three towns of Malabon, 
Noveleta and Kawit that rose up in arms against the Span- 
iards. That same afternoon, Aguinaldo suggested before 
the assembled inhabitants of the town that a new mayor 
of the revolutionary government be elected. He nominated 
his close friend, Candido Tirona, who was acclaimed by 
all the people present as the new mayor. Aguinaldo, upon 
his own request, remained flag lieutenant Yet, in spite 
of the circular, some towns of Cavite failed to answer the 
call to arms, due principally to the fact that a copy fell 
into the hands of Don Fernando Parga, the military and 
political governor of Cavite, who, after notifying Governor- 
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General Blanco of the gravity of the situation, was ordered 
to attack the rebels.” 


With the whole town in their hands, the Cavitenos, led 
by Aguinaldo, turned to Imus to help the rebels of the 
town, then headed by Mayor José Tagle, to dislodge the 
enemy from the garrison and the estate-house. The 
trapped defenders continued their gallant resistance until 
the next day when, still unable to force them to surrender, 
the rebels applied the torch to the palay warehouse where 
the civil guards and the priests had run for cover. The 
unfortunate refugees, unable to stand the thick smoke and 
the raging fire, dashed out of the warehouse and so to 
captivity. 

Meanwhile, Aguinaldo and his men proceeded to Bakood 
to intercept the Spanish troops coming from Manila to re- 
lieve the harassed defenders of Imus. Unfortunately, the 
rebels suffered heavy losses in the battle with the enemy 
and were forced to flee in disorderly manner. This bloody 
setback caused the circulation of the rumor that Aguinaldo, 
the flag lieutenant, had been killed or captured by the 
enemy. However, the young leader was able to creep 
stealthily to the thick bushes and, with one of his men, 

' Eugenio Orcullo, succeeded in slipping from the Spanish 
cavalry in Bakood. Back to Imus, Aguinaldo and his men 
prepared to meet the coming Spanish troops. With arms 
captured from the civil guards of the town, the rebels 
prepared to make a last ditch stand to head off or at least 
slacken the movements of the enemy. Trenches were 
hurriedly built along the Imus River where the enemy was 
‘expected to pass, and one of the estate-house bridges was 
blown up. On the morning of September 5th, the advanc- 
ing Spanish troops, under the command of Brigadier- 
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General Aguirre, charged upon the town of Imus with 
cannons blazing. The rebels held their fire; they were on 
their bellies, silent and waiting for the most opportune 
moment to destroy the enemy. The bridge was purposely 
left unguarded; all the men were either in the trenches or 
in the town proper. The Spanish soldiers, thinking that 
there were no rebels in the vicinity, confidently marched 
toward the blasted end of the estate-house bridge. Then 
the air was rent with furious barking of guns, and the 
Spaniards, caught offguard, fell on their tracks. The flag 
lieutenant, taking advantage of the consternation and de- 
moralization of the enemy, took some of his men and 
secretly crossed the knee-deep part of the river to out- 
flank the Spaniards. Locking their hands together chain- 
wise, the rebels laboriously inched their way until they 
reached that part of the river where the bamboo clumps 
were thick and the foliage offered good protection. Un- 
aware of the presence of the revolutionists in his flank, the 
enemy continued firing across the river. Then instantly, 
the rebels opened fire on the Spaniards who, taken by 
surprise, fled panic-stricken in the direction of the estate- 
house of San Nicolas, Bakood. The Filipinos, in hot pur- 
suit, shouted, “Dive after them!” and carnage broke loose 
in the newly planted riceland (tubigan), with the perplexed 
Hpaniards, unaccustomed to maneuver on such terrain, 
‘eaught at a terrible disadvantage. General Aguirre, in his 
anxiety to extricate himself from the dangerous situation he 
and his men found themselves in, took to his horse and 
galloped at a mad pace, unmindful of his sabre that fell 
lo the ground in his haste to save himself from capture. 
‘The insurgents suffered but slight losses and captured sixty 
¡guns with ammunitions, while the Spaniards lost hundreds 
‘of men, their dead being hauled in carts by the victors." 
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The triumphant rebels returned to Imus amidst the re- 
joicing of the people, and for the first time Aguinaldo heard 
ihe masses acclaim him as General Miong and no longer 
Capitán. The military successes of their soldiers drove 
the people to join the movement for national emancipation. 
In about a week, practically all the towns of Cavite, with 
the exception of San Roque, Caridad, Carmona and the 
naval garrison stationed at Binakayan, joined forces with 
the revolutionists." 


GeneraL Mionc, as Emilio Aguinaldo was affectionately 
and proudly called by the people of Cavite, became the idol 
of the rebels almost overnight. Born in Cavite el Viejo 
(Kawit) on March 22, 1869, of the farmer class, he was 
sent by his parents, Carlos Aguinaldo and Trinidad Famy, 
to Manila at the age of eleven to study in the Colegio de 
San Juan de Letran. In his second year in this institution 
his father died and, left without funds with which to con= 
tinue his studies, he returned to his native town to take 
charge of their farm. On January 1, 1895, he took the oath 
of office as capitan municipal or mayor, and in the evening 
of the same day he was initiated into Masonry. At the 
same time, Katipunan branches were organized in the 
province, and one, the Magdiwang, with headquarters at 
Noveleta, was headed by Mariano Alvarez, Bonifacio's uncle- 
in-law, while another, the Magdalo, founded after the Mag- 
diwang, was headed by Baldomero Aguinaldo, with head- 
quarters at Kawit. The restless spirit of young Emilio 
prodded him on to look for the society that already was 
being talked about by its sympathizers as a revolutionary 
one. One day, while Aguinaldo was in his office, Santiago 
Alvarez, Mariano's son, visited him and casually mentioned 
the Katipunan. The Mayor signified his intention to be- 
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come a member, and in March 1895, he and Santiago 
Alvarez went to Manila. Alvarez took him to the Central 
Office of the Telephone Company, on San Jacinto Street 
near the corner of Gandara, where Jacinto Lumbreras, a 
Caviteho and a prominent member of the Katipunan, was 
occupying a responsible position. In the dead of night, the 
three of them procecded to what was probably Clavel 
Street, * in the district of San Nicolas, and there, in one 
of the houses closely guarded by the vigilant members, 
Aguinaldo was initiated into the Katipunan and adopted 
Magdalo as his symbolic name. 

Dr. Trinidad H. Pardo de Tavera, speaking of Emilio 
Aguinaldo after their first meeting in Bakood during the 
Filipino-American war, said: '* 

He struck me as being modest and convinced that he had 
a providential mission. His presence was agreeable, for, on 
account of his humble manner, he spoke always in a very 
low voice; he spoke Spanish haltingly, for he did not speak 
it well, but he spoke Tagalog in a very pleasing manner, 
using words which were always flattering to the person 
with whom he was talking. He affected to speak Tagalog 
very well. When he was spoken to about victories he was 
pleased, but when he was spoken to about a foreign policy 

or political affairs he seemed to be entirely at a loss, Thus, 

when 1 said to him that he seemed very much occupied, 

and that I would speak to Mabini, he said, “Yes, yes, talk 

over everything with Mabini.” 

The popularity of Aguinaldo with the Cavite insurgents 
was ascribed to his bravery and brilliant military leadership. 
Rumor had it that he had an anting-anting and that at one 
time when a doubting Thomas questioned his invulnera- 
bility, "he William Tell-like posed while a squad of six 
sharpshooters took aim at his heart and fired, the bullet 
passing off from him without harm.”' On another 
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occasion, a rumor was circulated by the townsfolk that in 
the battle of Imus in September 1896, Aguinaldo stood 
fast, the flag in one hand and a revolver in the other, while 
beside him two children, aged ten and fourteen, shouted, 
"Advance, Capitn! The enemy is about to fee!" The 
defeat of the Spaniards in this battle did much to spread 
the rumor throughout Cavite and gave Aguinaldo the 
reputation of being the ablest military leader of the 
insurgents. “ 

With the fires of the revolution threatening to engulf the 
Spanish forces everywhere, the authorities became worried 
because there were few or no re-enforcements. By Octo- 
ber 1896, no more than 9,000 officers and soldiers had 
been sent in separate contingents to the Philippines to help 
quell the rising tide of revolt. Governor-General Blanco 
was desperate, for the rebels were everywhere, hitting his 
soldiers at will, attacking the weak and depleted garrisons 
without encountering strong opposition and, therefore, en- 
dangering the authority of the Spaniards in the provinces. 
In his Memorial to the Senate, Blanco himself confessed 
that "the force of the rebels increased as well as their 
efforts to extend their operations to other provinces, espe- 
cially in Batangas and Laguna, the real key, both from 
the military and the political point of view, to the territory 
of Central Luzon and Southern Luzon ....” The Gover- 
nor-General further admitted that “while I have hardly at 
my disposal enough forces to nullify such efforts in so vast 
a territory, the rebels have more than enough men with 
which to organize expeditions to points they believe con- 
venient, leaving, in strong fortifications over a large ter- 
ritory of Cavite, more than the necessary contingent of 
soldiers, with abundant arms and foodstuffs, for its 
defense.” ** 
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The critical period of Spanish arms was at hand. The 
revolutionists, to make matters enormously difficult for the 
enemy, followed the plan of attacking in several places at 
the same time to weaken or to disperse the already deci- 
mated and demoralized forces of General Blanco. On the 
other hand, the Spanish public, through the press of Manila, 
demanded blood, through the wholesale arrest and execution 
of Filipinos suspected of harboring Katipunan ideals. 
Blanco, reluctant as ever not only because such a plan of 
action would nullify his policy of attraction but also because 
he did not have the means with which to pursue the step 
demanded of him, was forced to plan a counter-offensive in 
Cavite by the beginning of November. It was a desperate 
move; nevertheless, he had to calm the nerves of the jittery 
Spanish population. 

In the meantime, the rebels, fired by the successes and 
inspired by the response of the masses to the struggle for 
liberty, prepared to meet the enemy. Every man, young or 
old, bore a bolo or knife at his side day and night, even in 
going to church. In Bakood, as in other places, the produce 
of the farmers were not allowed to be sold outside the rebel 
camps. Robbers were punished severely. There was also 
reported the case of a Filipino who, for the sum of fifty 
pesos, guided four Chinese to escape from Bakood; he was 
tried and punished for his act." Spanish brutality, in- 
stead of intimidating the people, fortified their determina- 
tion to fight to the end. On October 31st, Aguinaldo issued 
his first two manifestoes that showed the extent of the 
cohesion that held the rebels and the civilians together. 
"The first manifesto, issued earlier in the day, said: '* 

Filipinos! Open your eyes! Let the innocent blood of your 
brothers, victims of Spanish hatred, leave in your hearts a 
lasting impression. Let this, our innocent blood, and the 
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countless tyrannies of our enemies, serve from now on as 
the insurmountable barrier between Spain and the Phil- 
ippines. What crime have we committed except the am- 
bition to see ourselves free? 

At present the new Revolutionary Governrnent functions 
three times better than the Government of Spanish tyranny. 

The Revolutionary Committee calls on all Filipinos, lovers 
of their native land, to rise up in arms, to proclaim the 
liberty and independence of the Philippines as ours by right 
and justice, and to acknowledge the authority of the new 
Government of the Revolution built on the blood of her 
heroic sons. 


In what is considered as the first official statement of 
the aspirations of the Filipinos and a defense against the 
charge of ingratitude, Aguinaldo, carried away by his 
mounting enthusiasm and the need for complete harmony 
among the people, released his second manifesto of the 


same date. 


‘The Philippines is now a witness to a spectacle unparal- 
leled in her history, a movement for the conquest of her 
liberty and of her independence, the noblest and highest 
of all her rights; hers, too, the inspiration of a heroism 
that shall place her on a plane of equality with civilized 
nations. We know that the progress of a nation has for 
its firm foundation her independence and liberty; thus 
must the citizen treasure this as the noblest and most sub- 
lime sentiment, before which should fade the fear for the 
safety of our interests and our families, and for which we 
should not hesitate to shed blood that we may break the 
chain of slavery borne by us during three centuries of 
tyranny and abuses. This truth, that revolution is inspired 
by justice and right, is exemplified in the history of all 
civilized nations, for none of these would tolerate the least 
aggression against its territory without being ready to 


sacrifice its last drop of blood in defense of its national 
integrity. 

Filipino citizens! We are not a savage people, let us follow 
the example of civilized European and American nations: 
now is the occasion for shedding our blood for the last 
time, that we may achieve our beloved freedom. 


The Spaniards, conquerors of this beloved land, accuse us 
of ingratitude and claim that, after they have civilized us, 
we now express our gratitude to them by impairing their 
authority: this is a false and misleading argument. For the 
civilization brought to these Islands by Spain during the 
lapse of three centuries, is superficial and fundamentally 
vicious, for she has tried to keep the masses in dense ig- 
norance, to extinguish the fire that burns in the hearts 
of a group of Filipinos who, for no reason other than that 
they were educated, are the victims of persecution by the 
government. As a result, many have been deported and 
other tyrannies have been practiced. Moreover, in compen- 
sation for the great benefits we have received during three 
centuries, has not Spain been rewarded by our very blood 
and sweat—Spain, which, not satisfied with shamelessly ex- 
ploiting us, to our face calls us carabaos, drones, monkeys, 
and other vile epithets? 


Filipinos! ... The time has come for us to shed blood 
in order to win our right to freedom. Let us march under 
the Flag of the Revolution whose watchwords are Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity! 


A Central Revolutionary Committee, composed of six 
members, with their President, will have charge of carrying 
on the war, will organize an army of 30,000 men, with 
guns and cannons for the defense of the towns and prov- 
inces under the Revolutionary Government which shall 
establish order in proportion as the Revolution gains head- 
way throughout the Islands. The form of government shall 
bo similar to that of the United States, in spirit, deriving 
its powers from the principles of Liberty, Equality, and 
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Fraternity. Any town that joins the revolution will be de- 
fended and protected by the revolutionary army against the 
attacks of the enemy. 


Each town shall elect by popular suffrage a Municipal 
Committee composed of a President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary, a Judge, and two Members who shall administer. 
the affairs of the Government and dispense justice; and 
these committees shall be entirely independent of the Cen- 
iral Committee, but shall be under the compulsion of sup- 
plying men, foodstuffs, and a war tax for the sustenance of 
the army. Each municipal committee, as soon as organized, 
shall appoint a captain who shall, in turn, organize a Citi- 
zens’ Guards which all citizens shall be compelled to join. 
This corps, in conjunction with a detachment which the 
Commanding General will designate, shall constitute the 
defense of the town. 

Tn the name of the Revolutionary Committee, I have 
the honor to ask you to propagate in the manner you deem 
convenient this decree, as a contribution which we ask 
of you for the liberty of our beloved country. 


By re BectNNING of November 1896, the stage was set 
for the second act of the revolution. Blanco, prompted 
against his better judgment by Spanish chauvinism, pro- 
posed to change the scene of the second act by carrying 
the hostilities right to the door of the rebel strongholds 
in Cavite. And Aguinaldo, now acclaimed as the mili- 
tary leader, prepared to meet the enemy's offensive in 
a series of battles that would determine the future of 
the revolt of the masses, So far, none of the intellectual 
middle class had as yet gone over actively to the rebel 
side. They were watching developments from the sidelines, 
This attitude, at a time when the struggling masses badly 
needed their training and experience in formulating an 
effective plan of government reorganization based on fluc- 
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tuating exigencies, constituted a betrayal that cannot be 
flippantly explained away. 

‘The arrival of Spanish re-enforcements in late October and 
early November led Blanco to conduct the operations in 
person. A double-column assault was projected and had, 
as its main objectives, Binakayan, the barrio nearest Kawit, 
the Magdalo capital, and Noveleta, the Magdiwang nerve- 
center to the west. It was proposed that in conjunction 
with the land operations along the shores of Manila Bay, 
the Spanish navy would first soften up the rebel positions 
by a series of bombardments. In the early morning hours 
of November 9th the cruisers opened up with a terrific 
barrage on the coastal towns of Bakood, Kawit and Noveleta. 
At the same time, the infantry, under the command of Gen- 
eral Rios, pushed ahead in a frontal attack. The towns, 
Subjected to intense firing, took the punishment with more 
than a dose of equanimity; they remained heroic in the face 
of the superior force that was slicing its way through the 
Filipino defense positions in a mighty effort to break the 
back of the revolution. A Spanish column under Colonel 
Marina moved toward Binakayan apparently to outflank 
the insurgents, but the strong defenses made of fortifications 
and moats forming right angles with the road to Imus pre- 
vented him from successfully dislodging the defenders from 
the area. The Filipinos stood their ground and inflicted a 
severe beating upon the attacking force of not less than 
1,600. "The mountain guns supposed to have been ordered 
were not there, and one old antiquated piece of artillery was 
almost as ridiculous as the native's bamboo cannon.” !? 
The next day, the Spaniards attacked Kawit, and it was 
reported that the rebels used nails and bits of wires instead 
of cannon shots to drive back the enemy. At the end of 
the day, the latter fell back upon Binakayan. 
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Meantime, in Noveleta, the Spanish army, commanded by 
a general of infantry and a colonel of marines directly under 
General Blanco, made a frontal attack upon the insurgents’ 
position flanked “on one side by a deep creek,” the ap- 
proach to it being up a “narrow alley lined by impassable 
mangrove swamps and filled with pitfalls.” Firing 
lasted for seven hours, after which Blanco, confronted 
with a tenacious defense and a terrain not to his liking, 
was forced to retreat to Caridad, leaving behind him a large 
number of casualties, together with some guns and am- 
munition: On the llth, the rebels, personally led by 
Emilio Aguinaldo, met the forces of Blanco in a furious 
and bloody battle that compelled the Spanish general to 
retreat to Binakayan, where, in another brilliant offen- 
sive conducted by Aguinaldo, the Spaniards were driven 
off, This battle, decisive though it was, caused the insur- 
gents profound sorrow in the death of Candido Tirona, 
Aguinaldo's bosom friend, whom the defenders had learned 
to respect and admire for his valiant defense of Binakayan 
in the first Spanish offensive. * 

With the defeat of the Spanish army, which eased up 
the tight situation of the rebel forces, the latter created 
the positions of Secretary of State and Secretary of the 
Interior (Kagawad sa Pamamahala). Jacinto Lumbreras, 
who had come from Manila toward the end of October, was 
appointed to the former position, while Pascual Alvarez 
was selected to occupy the other. Candido Tirona, the 
Secretary of War, was succeeded by his brother, Daniel. = 

More than the military significance of the Spanish de- 
bacle in the Cavite Peninsula was the moral effect of the 
rebel victory upon the people. Aguinaldo became the un- 
disputed military leader of the revolution, and the far-flung 
towns, emboldened by the unexpected defeat of the Span- 
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iards, hitherto thought to be invincible, grasped their bolos 
and sharpened bamboo sticks and joined the revolutionists. 
In the north, the insurgents attacked San Rafael (Bulakan) 
on the 10th, San Jose on the 11th, and Baliwag on the 
12th—thus checking the advance of General Rizzo.” 
| Heroism, never before exhibited in such naked boldness, 
reached its height. Men and women, driven to desperation 


PANGULO NANG A | by the fear of Spanish cruelty, fought side by side. In 
AK kar NANO, NASAALAHIN. NAKO BAYAN AT UNANG Binakayan, a Spanish detachment encountered a group of 
ANG GALA ayo, avenue | Filipino women in the trenches and the latter, seeing their 


| hopeless situation, asked for forgiveness. The strong Latin 
regard for women gave the Spanish soldiers an opportunity 
IN O pre to display the virtues of knighthood and, leaving the women 
come | alone, they turned away. Assured of their safety, one of 
ALAN | the women drew a bolo from under her skirt and hacked 
| the Spanish soldiers to death. * 
| 


E On the other side, the Spanish press, without waiting 
for the final results of the war, drew lurid pictures of 
Spanish victories and sung the praises of the commanders 
and valiant soldiers, “the bulwark of Spanish civilization 
in the Orient" Sending its own editor to see for himself 
the expected brilliant maneuvers of the Spanish army under 
dT T IE the personal command of Governor-General Blanco, the 
newspaper El Español printed a laudatory account of the 


Uang hagn Sila zz une ab 


Pamahalaan eg Turgiiinngc of 


dito an Kora Pangan ang 


he > battle of Binakayan in its initial stage. The editor, Antonio 
ngayong ita mp RC marg ots Navarro, who accompanied the army of his Mother Spain in 

T A eR TREE, the flush of its first offensive, concluded his account with: 
fa, z A vien > “A prayer and a tear for those who died, an enthusiastic 
aa AR 7 applause for those who lived, and a jViva España! to 


all” ™ Revolutionists who survived many battles with 

the enemy have recounted how the Spaniards shouted “Viva 

Paña!” even as they ran for their lives with the rebels in 
' 

Facsimile of the document signed by Andres Bonifacio ap- Bet pursuit 

pointing Emilio Jacinto Commander-in-Chief of the rebel forces 

of the North. (Courtesy of Joe P. Santor.) 
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‘Tue GIGANTIC EFFORTS of the rebels of Cavite in driving 
back the enemy gave rise to rumors flattering to the na- 
tional pride. It was a tense moment of decision and the 
people of the far-flung provinces finally determined to cast 
their lot with their victorious countrymen. In Laguna, the 
Filipinos under the leadership of Mateo Andas, who was 
wearing the costume of a general in a comedia, sallied forth 
to the town shouting, “Mason! Mason!” to scare the cuadri- 
lleros who had been taught by the friars to fear and abomin- 
ate Masonry. Instead of shooting, the police dropped their 
guns and scampered away—the very thing that Andas had 
anticipated. With the guns taken from the superstitious 
policemen, the rebels started the revolt against the Spanish 
authorities in the province. In Pagsanghan, Severino Teaño 
headed a group of insurgents armed with bolos and spears 
and attacked Santa Cruz, the provincial capital. The people 
of the neighboring towns, upon hearing the intense firing, 
took the hint and rose in revolt, including the highway 
bandits (tulisan) who, before the battle commenced, or- 
dered their men to kneel and pray to God for victory. They 
did so and when the Spaniards saw them in their kneeling 
posture, they fired at the helpless men at will, practically 
wiping them out. One of the cuadrilleros turned rebel, 
Sgt. Nicolas Gilel, in the midst of the incessant firing, shout- 
ed with fear in his voice: “Deliver me, Lord St. Joseph. 
Ten pesos for a prayer!” and ran away as fast as his legs 
could carry him, followed by the pursuing Spanish caza- 
dores, T 

Almost everywhere in Luzon, the people took up by arms. 
In Bataan, they cornered the parish priest in his convent 
and murdered him. Pampanga and Morong followed suit. 
Up north, the natives of Vigan conspired against the Spanish 
authorities: in Mindanaw, Palawan and Jolo, the Filipino 
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ied against their masters. 
Filipino nationalism was at its height. For the first time, 
the Spaniards were confronted with a fact which they had 
thought, in their smug complacency, to be but a fig- 
ment of the mind. So wholesale was the defection of the 
Filipino people, except the members of the middle class who. 
were outwardly neutral but inwardly in sympathy with their 
countrymen, that the Spanish Government in the Philip- 
pines feared for its very existence. At the same time, the 
Spanish populace loudly proclaimed their objections to 
Blanco's supposedly half-hearted manner of conducting the 
campaign. They simply could not think of Spanish arms 
being ignominiously defeated by the poorly armed and un- 
educated indios. It was not Spanish inferiority in military 
science, so they thought, that was responsible for the de- 
bacle, but Blanco's bungling methods. With the connivance 
of the friars and their subservient appendages, Governor- 
General Blanco was relieved of his command and the savage 
General Camilo de Polavieja took over on December 13, 
1896. 

Upon his assumption of the new office, Polavieja ordered 
the mass execution of Filipinos, culminating, in unparalleled 
barbarism, in the mock trial of José Rizal and his execution 
on December 30. Prisoners from Tarlak were ordered shot 
on charges of treason and mutiny. The bloody orgy was 
climaxed by the execution of José Dizon, Domingo Franco, 
Faustino Villaruel, Numeriano Adriano, Moises Salvador— 
all members of La Liga Filipina but not of the Katipunan, 
with the exception of José Dizon. Polavieja also suspended 
the municipal elections in those provinces where a state of 
war had been declared—Laguna, Batangas, Cavite, Manila, 
Bulakan, Pampanga, Tarlak and Nueva Ecija. Reversing 
Blanco's previous order to confiscate only the revenues of 
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aa E o In the fury of your struggle, some of you might die in the 
all properties of the wealthy Filipinos, Polavieja further midst of battle, but this is an honor that will be a legacy 
ordered the confiscation of those properties and threw their to our country, to our race and to our progeny. 
owners into prison." The frairs cackled in their hour Your death will infuse life into our country and will 
of vindictive triumph. serve as a sweet remembrance to your sisters and brothers 
who will be left behind. 

Bear in mind that the cause of our sacrifices is the 

realization of the dreamed-of liberty of our native land 


Suan? and continuous counter-offensives characterized 
General Polavieja's campaigns at the beginning of 1897, and that will give us freedom and will vindicate the honor that, 
he succeeded in driving the rebels from the towns of Pulo, kar aa Na ps SEE 
Kingwa, San Ildefonso, Baliwag, San Miguel, Angat, Hagu- nilio 
noy, Bustos and Bigaa in Bulakan. In Laguna, Batangas, 
Nueva Ecija, Zambales and Bataan the insurgents suffered 
military reverses which led some of them, particularly 
those from Bulakan, to surrender. Llanera was furious 
and threatened all who would surrender to the enemy. ^ 


Will you, perchance, be disheartened and your feeling 
visited by a sense of regret in dying for this cause? No! 
No! For there in your memory are painted the thousands 
upon thousands of lives snuffed out by the brutal hands 
of the Spaniards; the groans, the sighs and the sobs of 
those orphaned by cruelty; the picture of our brothers 
who were thrown into the horrible jails and suffering 
untold miseries; the interminable flow of the tears of those 
who were snatched from the sides of their children, wives 
and aged parents by being exiled to far-off places; and the 
unjust murder of our beloved countryman, José Rizal, have 
already opened a wound in our hearts that will never be 
healed. All this is sufficient to set even the coldest blood 
afire and to launch us into a struggle against the ignoble 


Meanwhile, the news of Polavieja's order for the massacre 
of civilians and the brutal treatment of the Filipinos without 
regard to sex and age incensed Andres Bonifacio, who 
issued a proclamation denouncing the acts as barbarous and 
called for "vengeance and punishment" The proclamation, 
without date or place, read: * 


‘The valor that you have manifested in the fight against 
the Spanish enemy since the commencement of the re- 
volution eminently proves that you are not disheartened 
by the signs of military preparations and imminent attack 
by Polavieja's army which, in so short a time, has already 
shown sheer cowardice and a slave's meanness of character 
in torturing and killing so many Filipino non-combatants. 
‘The burning of the children, the rape of the women whose 
honor and weakness were not even respected, the snuffing 
out of the lives of the aged who could not move and of the 
sucking infants, acts which would never have been done 
by honorable and brave men, call for immediate vengeance 
and punishment to the fullest extent, 


‘Spaniards who have caused us all these miseries and death. 


And so, my brethren, prepare yourselves for the fight 
and rest assured that victory will be ours, for righteous- 
ness and the sanctity of duty are on our side. The enemy, 
that execrable foreigner who happened to come to these 
shores, is fighting only to victimize and dominate us in this 
our land, 

In alll this, and in order that the sacredness and honor 
‘of our country be made complete, in order that the whole 
world might witness the nobility of our character, let us 
not emulate our enemy in this detestable conduct of the 
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war, let us not go to battle merely in the interest of kill- 
ing, but rather in defense of the liberty of our country, 
and thus fighting cry out at the top of our voices: Ma- 
buhay! LoNG LIVE THE SOVEREIGN PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES! 


Both camps prepared for a showdown. Polavieja, in- 
censed at the temerity of the Filipinos to challenge and 
even defeat the Spanish army, decided to vindicate Spanish 
honor in the field. Less than two months after he took 
over from Blanco, Polavieja drew up a general strategy 
that would put the rebels on the defensive. His plan 
was to expand the area of operations ostensibly for the 
purpose of recapturing the towns lost to the Government 
and of destroying thereby the insurgent power. The hub 
of the offensive was, of course, Cavite, the seat of the 
tenacious rebel opposition. Consequently, Polavieja's strat- 
egy called for an attack from two sectors—one coming 
from Laguna and the other from Manila. Preparatory to 
the main test of strength, he marched rapidly to the south, 
captured Paranaque on January 14, 1897, and made it his 
headquarters. The next day, General Lachambre marched 
toward Silang in an enveloping movement. ** 


The Filipinos, on their part, mobilized to offset the Spanish 
gains, The Katipunan in Cavite did not have the financial 
means with which to keep up the military operations. 
Heroism and bravery alone could not do to prolong the 
resistance against the maddened Polavieja. The rebel 
leaders, therefore, thought of a plan to prevent the revolu- 
tionary movement from bogging down for lack of financial 
assistance. Both the Magdalo and the Magdiwang agreed 
to appeal to the people to contribute their share and so 
lighten the burden of the soldiers and their leaders who 
were suffering from want. The wealthy Filipinos were to 
be approached and asked to finance the revolution. A 
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committee was appointed for the purpose: Ariston Villa- 
nueva was to solicit from the people of Salinas (Rosario), 
Santa Cruz de Malabon (Tanza), and Naik; Emiliano Riego 
de Dios was to cover the towns of Maragondon, Ternate, 
Magallanes and Bailen; Mariano Trias, the area comprising 
Indang and Alfonso; Diego Moxica and Mariano Alvarez, 
the sector covering Noveleta and San Francisco de Malabon. 

‘The very idea of parting with even a little of what they 
owned, and probably the fear of antagonizing the Spanish 
authorities, led the wealthy Filipinos to evade payment of 
their contributions either in cash or in kind, The rebels 
were naturally irked at this attitude and forced Ariston 
Villanueva, the Magdiwang Secretary of War, and Andres 
Bonifacio to resort to arbitrary measures: they ordered the 
confiscation of all properties of the wealthy who refused to 
contribute to the Katipunan Government, They were also 
ordered arrested, hogtied and sent to the garrison of the 
rebels with the instructions that they be left thus in a 
standing position. The method proved effective. The 
wealthy Filipinos, given the choice between losing a part of 
their properties for a patriotic cause and losing all, including 
possibly their lives, with a stigma of selfishness attached to 
their names, chose the better course: they shouldered the 
financial burden of the Revolution. Consequently, the sol- 
diers of Magdiwang received a small salary, but the high 
officials, from the President of the Council to the Com- 
mander, did not receive compensation except free food and 
clothing. "? 

In January 1897, the rebels under the command of Cris- 
pulo Aguinaldo, Emilio's elder brother, assaulted the towns 
of Tagig, Pateros and Muntinglupa. The battle raged 
furiously for two days, after which the insurgents retreated 
to Cavite, followed by the evacuees of the towns, including 
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the famous Filipino priest Pedro Dandan, who died in the 
mountains of Magallanes immediately before the Truce of 
Biyak-na-Bato. 

Meanwhile, in Batangas, Brigadier-General Eleuterio Ma- 
rasigan, of the Magdiwang faction, presented a plan of 
attack to the Secretary of War, who immediately approved 
it. Personally led by the latter, the rebels attacked the 
Spaniards in the sector between Cavite and Batangas but 
were repulsed with heavy losses. Victorious, the Spanish 
command decided to take the offensive. Under the leader- 
ship of Colonel Pasos, the Spanish soldiers in Balayan and 
Lian, Batangas, invaded Nasugbu which was defended by a 
contingent of rebel soldiers under the command of Brig.- 
Gen, Luciano San Miguel of the Magdiwang. The Filipinos 
fought back with everything they had but the town finally 
fell to the enemy. The Spaniards then began a series of 
punitive measures designed to liquidate hostile elements. 
They gathered all the inhabitants who were unable to flee 
and herded them in the estate of Don Pedro Roxas, in the 
convent, and in the church itself. The torch was applied to 
every structure in sight until the captives were either burned 
in the roaring flames or suffocated to death by the thick 
smoke. In the town proper, numcrous dead were found in 
the wells. The victorious Spaniards left the town in 
ashes, * 


The Filipinos were, nevertheless, not disheartened. They 
had proved before that the Spanish army was not invincible, 
The masses, in particular, remembering that the defeat of. 
their soldiers would mean a return to slavery, more than. 
ever gathered strength and determination to thwart the 
attempts to impose once more the will of the friars. In 
Tayabas, an interesting sidelight was cast by the religious. 
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fanatics known as the colorum. This sect believed that the 
“promised Heaven” was located in the vicinity of the town 
of Dolores. They were taught by their "religious" mentor 
that not only Heaven but also Judea, Calvary and Bethlehem. 
were all rolled into one in Dolores. Thousands of pilgrims 
visited the place of worship at the foot of Mount San Cris- 
tobal, and the believers thought that they could hear the 
"Sacred Voice" from the cave of the mountain. Owing to 
the success of the Katipunan in Cavite and the Central Lu- 
zon provinces, the leaders of the colorum made it known that 
the “Sacred Voice” had ordered them to unite as one man 
and to attack the capital of the province in order to capture 
all the Spanish cazadores and civil guards, together with 
their arms and ammunition. At the mammoth meeting of 
the devotees, their religious leader, one Juan Magdalo, 
issued the alleged instruction of the “Sacred Voice,” as 
follows: At the approach of their group toward the Spanish 
garrison of the town each one was to throw a rope to 
the building, a rope that they ordinarily wore about their 
loins. Thus instructed, the devotees marched in procession, 
at the van of which was a "saint" on a portable frame borne 
on the shoulders of several men—the “saint” being Juan 
Magdalo himself in the costume of St. John the Baptist. 
On both sides of the portable frame and behind it were the 
colorum, men and women in their uniform, the men wear- 
ing long white habiliments resembling those of the Apostles. 
The procession slowly wound its way into the town, and 
the Spaniards, surprised at the extraordinary scene and 
confused as to its meaning, took their guns and opened fire. 
Many of the colorum fell dead, and Juan Magdalo, their 
saint, jumped from his swaying pedestal, ran as fast as he 
could, followed by his men, and left the street littered with 
the bodies of his fanatical disciples. This painful experience 
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taught the colorum a lesson: henceforth, they were not to 
concern themselves with the Revolution but instead con- 
tributed in kind to the rebels as their patriotic duty. * 


Leanninc of Polavieja’s movements, Aguinaldo again 
took to the field and, by a swift maneuver, would have suc- 
ceeded in uniting his forces with those of General Llanera 
in the north were it not for the timely arrival of the Spanish 
army under General Galbis, With Llanera weakened, Pola- 
vieja now turned to Cavite. He reorganized his army in 
February 1897, dividing it into brigades. General Lacham- 
bre covered the area of Laguna-Batangas near the border 
of Cavite, while General Galbis stood guard south of the 
Pasig, To prevent Llanera from joining forces with Agui- 
naldo, General Zappino was placed in command of the area 
around Manila and Morong. Polavieja himself took the 
command of the sector covering the Cavite border of Laguna 
de Bay, while General Jaramillo commanded the Batangas 
side of Cavite.” It was a pincer movement designed to 
trap the main bulk of the rebel army. 


On February 16th, the Spanish artillery bombarded the 
first line of the insurgent defense running along Las Piñas 
and Bakood, which was commanded by Pio del Pilar, 
Mariano Noriel and Agapito Bonzon, all of the Magdalo, 
with the forces of Andres Bonifacio, Lucas Camerino and 
Mariano San Gabriel behind the first line, in Noveleta. 
The Spaniards inched their way forward, almost unopposed, 
until they came to Zapote Bridge where a fierce encounter 
took place. The attackers fought with fury, but the de- 
fenders met them with equal valor, using old rifles, bam- 
boo cannons and bolos so effectively that the Spanish com- 
mander was said to have exclaimed that he did not know 
the indios could put up so stout a defense. His surprise 
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was augmented upon learning that the rebel dugouts 
and pillboxes were constructed by a Belgium-educated Fili- 
pino engineer, Edilberto Evangelista. The Spaniards were 
frustrated in their first attempts, but the rebels paid dearly 
for their tenacity: Edilberto Evangelista was killed in action 
and General Tomas Mascardo was wounded." The 
Spaniards crept up slowly toward Binakayan and Kawit, 
which fell almost without resistance. 

In the meantime, General Lachambre, coming from the 
direction of Laguna, assaulted the insurgents in Silang, 
then headed by General Vito Belarmino. With the help of 
Colonel Marcelino Aure's forces in Mendez Nuñez and 
Amadeo, the rebels held off the attackers for two days, with 
heavy casualties on both sides. On the third day, the 
insurgents retreated owing to lack of ammunition and on 
the 19th of February, the enemy occupied the town proper, 
applying the torch to all but the church, which was tem- 
porarily used as headquarters. The defeat of the Filipinos 
was blamed on one Captain Ado who, it was charged, gave 
the map of the town to the enemy, including the plan of 
the defenses and the weak points. Captain Ado was im- 
mediately arrested by the chieftains of the Magdalo and 
sentenced to be imprisoned in the stockade of Buenavista, 
San Francisco de Malabon. Ado, however, admitted his 
guilt and promised to atone by supplying the insurgents 
with the secrets of the Spanish command so that the town 
of Silang might be recaptured by the Filipinos." 

"Three days after, on the 22nd, the rebels re-formed their 
lines and drew up a plan of counter-attack. The Magdalo 
army under General Aguinaldo was deployed to the north 
of the town, while the Magdiwang forces, headed by Andres 
Bonifacio, Mariano Trias, Pascual Alvarez and Artemio 
Ricarte, were assigned to the west. Way down to the south, 
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General Crisostomo Riel's army stood guard, while at Naik 
the forces of Cristobal Bustamante, under the direct super- 
vision of Emiliano Riego de Dios, readied themselves for 
the first sign of hostilities. The counter-offensive began 
on the 23rd of February, with all the rebel forces participat- 
ing, but the enemy defended the town with fanatical hero- 
ism and drove back the insurgents with heavy losses. Agui- 
naldo retreated to Imus. However, the enemy gave up the 
town on the 27th and proceeded to Dasmarinas. The 
insurgents, sensing that the enemy's movement might be a 
ruse, gathered large forces with bolos and spears and 
bivouacked them in two stonehouses in the town proper to 
wait for the enemy. The Spaniards arrived the next day, 
but instead of entering the town they took their places in 
the periphery and set the houses on fire. The insurgents 
who were hiding to surprise the enemy were in turn sur- 
prised and, choked by the heavy pall of smoke, were forced 
out to breathe air. In so doing they exposed themselves to 
the wily Spaniards who, upon seeing them, fired upon them 
at will. Only a handful survived the massacre. 

Leaving the town in flames, the Spaniards moved toward 
Imus where Aguinaldo had retreated. Preparations were 
again made by the opposing camps, and on March 22nd, 
the two faced each other in the barrio of Salitran between. 
Dasmariñas and Imus. The Spaniards occupied the estate- 
house of Salitran and dug in. Aguinaldo, commanding 
the rebels in this sector, was relieved by his elder brother, 
Crispulo, in the afternoon of the 23rd. The fighting that 
took place was bloody and lasted for three days, and cost 
the insurgents the death of Crispulo Aguinaldo and General 
Zabala. On March 25th, the Spaniards charged the Filipino 
lines with all their fury and succeeded in driving out the 
rebels with heavy losses. Imus was occupied by the enemy 
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on the same day. Pressed by General Lachambre in the 
direction of Noveleta and by the victorious enemy in the 
Imus-Dasmarifias sector, General Aguinaldo transferred 
his headquarters from Imus to San Francisco de Malabon, 
the Magdiwang stronghold. ” 

The situation of the rebels was serious by mid-March 
1897, and the future looked dark. On the one hand, their 
arms and ammunition were not sufficient to turn the tide 
of battle, while on the other, there was no unified command 
that could take the and the responsibility in the 
face of their critical situation. The conflict of command in 
their ranks led to disastrous results, and the jealousies 
among the leaders gave the enemy the needed opportunity 
to disperse and rout them with disastrous consequences. 
Yet, in spite of this, the Spaniards were not able to con- 
solidate their gains effectively, for they did not have an 
effective general plan of combat to fall back upon. More- 
over, the war of liberation in Cuba had sapped the resources 
and manpower of Spain, and the raw recruits, who were 
unaccustomed to tropical climate and terrain, felt weary and 
miserable. Demoralization set in, leading, in April 1897, 
to the resignation of Governor-General Camilo de Polavieja, 
who feigned ill-health to save face. The insurgents, though 
racked with petty jealousies and lacking a responsible uni- 
fied command, nevertheless employed with effective results 
the guerrilla tactics that harassed and depleted the ranks 
of the enemy. And the Spanish populace of Manila and of 
the distant provinces, nervous and impatient owing to the 
dearth of soldiers to protect them, were demoralized and 
found themselves unable to cope with the rapidly changing 
scene. Thus, stalled on all fronts, both sides temporarily 
lay by and concluded the Truce of Biyak-na-Bato toward 
the end of the year. 
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ment: Mariano Alvarez, President; Pascual Alvarez, Execu- 
tive Secretary; Emiliano Riego de Dios, Minister of the 

Twelve: Interior (Pagpapaunlad): Mariano Trias, Minister of Grace 

and Justice; Ariston Villanueva, Minister of War; Santiago 

Alvarez, Commander-in-Chief; Diego Moxica, Minister of 

Finance; Artemio Ricarte and Mariano Riego de Dios, 

Military Commanders with the rank of Brigadier-General. 

On the other hand, the Magdalo elected the following to 

take the reins of its government: Baldomero Aguinaldo, 

President; Candido Tirona, Minister of War; Cayetano To- 

pacio, Minister of Finance; Emilio Aguinaldo, Commander- 

in-Chief; Edilberto Evangelista, Lieutenant General; Vito 

Belarmino and Crispulo Aguinaldo, Military Commanders 

with the rank of Brigadier-General.' Since the organ- 

ization of the Magdiwang, its capital had been Noveleta, but 
in the early part of November, when General Blanco began 
his offensive, the capital was moved to San Francisco de 


a Me 
Dated s sr pang b Malabon and, later to Naik. Tho "Magdalo, for Ma OAG 
PATIRA eae had its capital in Kawit and when it fell, Imus, San Fran- 


convents, followed by the dismal failure of Governor- i a 
General Blanco to smash the insurgent power, the Katipunan. cisco a kg Naik and Maragondon successively be- 
of Cavite, divided into two factions, the Magdiwang and the iae ito 268 
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Magdalo, immediately proceeded to reorganize the province An attempt was made by both factions to make their 
along partisan lines. Each faction exercised sovereign respective armies wear the same uniform. It was agreed 
power over a number of towns, including those of Batangas to adopt the following insignia: for the President's cap, a 
bordering Cavite. Thus, Talisay, a town in Batangas, was sun with golden rays on a white background, a K (Katipu- 
under the Magdalo government, while Nasugbu, Tuwi and mam) and the letters A. N. B. (Anak ng Bayan) in the 
Look, in the same province, belonged to the Magdiwang. middle. The same insignia was used for the sleeves. The 
As independent entities, the leaders of the two provincial Minister had the same insignia as the President's except 
councils never got together to elect one supreme council that the letters A. N. B. were not included. The bands on 
that would hold sway over the entire province. The Mag- the sleeves of a Minister, including the K, were of different 
diwang, proceeding with its election independently of the colors according to the Ministry to which each belonged. 


The Minister of War had a red K on a white background, 


Magdalo, chose the following men to administer its govern- 
F à sun on the cap, a sun on the left breast but none on the 
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sleeves.‘ The plan, however, did not go beyond the paper 
stage, as the rebels did not have the means to buy the 
uniform. * 

"When Cavite, led by its rival factions, successfully rose 
in revolt, the leaders fell into disputes arising from the 
desire of one group to lord it over the other. Since both 
groups were responsible for the rebel victories, neither 
would bow to the other or allow itself to be placed under 
its rival's command. There was no serious open breach, 
but the silent conflict, more ominous than it appeared on the 
surface, threatened to wreck the unity that in the beginning 
had done much to prevent the foe from overrunning the 
whole province and annihilating the revolution at its very 
inception. It was this conflict, more than anything else, 
that led to the rebels defeat at the hands of Polavieja. The 
Magdiwang faction, believing that as the initiator of the 
revolution in Cavite it had the priority right to rule over 
the insurgents of the province, looked with disdain at the 
way the Magdalo men refused to cooperate with it. The 
Magdalo followers, believing that most of the victories in 
the whole territory were won by their leaders, wanted to 
appear the stronger and, therefore, the better fitted to rule. 

The situation, though not so serious on the surface, led 
the Magdiwang men to invite Andres Bonifacio to visit 
Cavite and see for himself all that had been accomplished 
by the revolutionists in that area and to intervene in the 
conflict. A delegate was sent to look for the Supremo in 
the mountains of Montalban and Mariquina to apprise him 
of the urgent necessity of mediating on the widening rift 
between the two popular councils. Bonifacio, informed of 
the situation, refused to heed the request of the Magdiwang 
leaders on the ground that in order to succeed in the 
revolution against Spain the leaders must not be concen» 
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trated in a single place. This preliminary contact with the 
Supremo resulted in the periodic exchanges of communica- 
tions between him and the Magdiwang chieftains. On the 
third invitation, written by Artemio Ricarte upon the in- 
struction of Mariano Alvarez, Bonifacio acceded to the 
request. With his wife and two brothers, Ciriaco and Pro- 
copio, Bonifacio left for Cavite about the middle of Decem- 
ber 1896." Emilio Aguinaldo, Candido Tirona and Edil- 
berto Evangelista were on hand to meet the Supremo 
and his entourage at Zapote. It was at this preliminary 
meeting that a misunderstanding arose between the Magdalo 
leaders and Bonifacio, for the former, rightly or wrongly, 
saw from Bonifacio's gestures and behavior that he regarded 
himself superior and "acted as if he were a king.”* Even 
so, the hard feelings that Bonifacio's unconscious and unin- 
tentional actions engendered remained submerged and 
flared up only in the Imus Assembly. 


Bonifacio was brought by the rebel leaders to the house 
of Juan Castañeda in Imus, where he was visited by Bal- 
domero Aguinaldo, Daniel Tirona, Vicente Fernandez and 
others, The Supremo, upon seeing Fernandez, ordered his 
arrest. For Bonifacio, remembering that Fernandez was 
the same man who had promised, before the battle of San 
Juan, to attack the Spaniards in Laguna and Morong simul- 
taneously with Bonifacio's offensive in San Juan del Monte 
but whose promise was never carried out, now saw his 
chance to punish the offender. Bonifacio blamed him for 
the defeat in San Juan and was determined that he should 
hot go unpunished. As Supreme Head of the Katipunan, 
Bonifacio took it for granted that he would be obeyed by 
all. To his surprise and dismay, the Magdalo chieftains, to 
whom Fernandez had run for shelter, refused to give up 
their man, The Supremo by then had realized that he had 
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very little, if any, influence in the Magdalo area.* With 
doubts crisscrossing his mind and misgivings assailing his 
heart, Bonifacio, on January 2, 1897, wrote from San Fran- 
cisco de Malabon to his uncle-in-law, Mariano Alvarez: 


President Mainam: Don't fail to come this very moment 
for I want to talk to you privately about what happened 
to me in Magdalo and so that you might explain their 
organization to me.” 


Meanwhile, Esteban San Juan invited Bonifacio to at- 
tend the demonstration of the Magdiwang rebels in Noveleta. 
‘Accompanied by San Juan himself, Baldomero Aguinaldo 
and Candido Tirona, Bonifacio arrived at Noveleta amidst 
the enthusiastic acclamation of the people. At three in the. 
afternoon, a parade took place in which Bonifacio, riding 
in a carriage and flanked on both sides by the Magdiwang 
soldiers in red uniform, was the object of the demonstration. 
As the parade wound its way toward San Francisco de 
Malabon, the people shouted, "Long live the ruler of the 
Philippines!” to which Bonifacio answered: “Long live 
Philippine liberty!” Upon arriving at Malabon, he was 
quartered in the house of Santos Nocon and, later, in the 
house of Mrs. Estefania Potente, where he stayed until the 
Spaniards captured the town in April 1897.” 


‘THe MISUNDERSTANDING that existed between the follow- 
ers of the Magdiwang and the Magdalo, so destructive of 
the Katipunan plans, deepened into mutual suspicion and 
jealousies that resulted in military reverses in several 
sectors. Polavieja's counter-offensives led to the fall of 
several towns hitherto held by the rebels, and the attitude 
of non-cooperation exhibited by one faction when the other 
was harassed by the enemy led, as it must, to disaster in 
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the field. The situation, both camps believed, could only 
be remedied by coming together and threshing out differ- 
ences of opinion and solving, ultimately, the question of 
leadership in the province. For this purpose, the leaders 
of the Magdiwang and the Magdalo decided to call a con- 
vention or assembly at Imus. * 

In the assembly hall the two factions met* and ex- 
changed the usual greetings. Bonifacio entered, proceeded 
to the head of the table and unceremoniously occupied the 
chair. He beckoned to the Magdiwang Ministers to sit at 
his right side. This obvious partiality to the Magdiwang 
was resented by the Magdalo, for as Supreme Head of the 
Katipunan who was called upon to mediate between the 
two factions, Bonifacio was expected to show impartiality. 
But his actions in the case were motivated by his regard 
for his wife's unele, Mariano Alvarez, the President of the 
Magdiwang—a fact that aggravated the situation. Even so, 
the Magdalo men did not show their resentment but kept 
silent in order to prevent further misunderstanding between 
the followers of both camps. Seeing that Bonifacio had 
called his Ministers, Baldomero Aguinaldo, President of 
the Magdalo, without being invited, sat to the left of Boni- 
facio. General Emilio Aguinaldo, seeing his position as a 
purely military one, was content to be a mere observer. 
He had, however, a plan of his own. Since it was the 
intention of his faction to propose the establishment of a 
revolutionary government, he had decided beforehand that 
in the coming election for the presidency he would nominate 
and support Edilberto Evangelista, since among them all 
"Evangelista was the best educated." ^ Bonifacio knew 
of Aguinaldo's active electioneering in favor of Evangelista 
and was deeply hurt, for as founder and Supreme Head of 


* On December 31, 1606 
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the Katipunan he felt that the presidency should be given followers suspected the Magdiwang of courting the favor of 
to him as a reward. A the Spaniards, while the same suspicion was aroused in 

The assembly opened with Bonifacio as Chairman. It Fusco d m A Meneses 
was evident, when Baldomero Aguinaldo made the proposal where the Magdalo needed the help of the Magdiwang, the 
to establish a revolutionary government, that the two fac- Tatler’ o vbi Bonifacio. | Belosged’s refused to cumin) 
tions would never come to an understanding. The Magdalo the aid of the former." Moreover, the Magdiwang followers 


men contended that the continuance of the Katipunan 
government was no longer necessary, for since the start 
of the Revolution the Society had ceased to remain a secret 
society and must therefore be supplanted by one that would 
better fit the situation. The Magdalo people further con- 
tended that being small, Cavite must not be divided between 
the two factions. On the other hand, the Magdiwang 
followers argued that the Katipunan already had a consti- 
tution and by-laws duly approved and enforced in the 
Islands and that, by virtue of this, provincial and municipal 
governments in and around Manila had already been es- 
tablished. There was, therefore, no necessity of establish- 
ing a new government." Even so, the Magdiwang Min- 
ister of War, Ariston Villanueva, stood up and said that if 
a new government was to be established, Andres Bonifacio, 
who had organized and planned the entire revolutionary 
movement, must of right occupy the presidency without 
any election. Further, he pointed out that as Chairman 


were themselves occupied, now and then, with petty jeal- 
ousies and quarrels that tended to demoralize the soldiers. 
Thus, when the town fiesta of San Francisco de Malabon 
was held in January 1897, the rebels, then enjoying the 
afternoon games, were disturbed by a series of rifle shots 
that sent them scampering away to places of safety. Think- 
ing that the enemy was approaching, Ariston Villanueva 
and Santiago Alvarez gathered their men and prepared to 
meet an attack. They later found out that the rifle shots 
came from the men of Captain Mariano San Gabriel, also a 
Magdiwang man, who, trigger-happy, had fired several shots 
in the air. Alvarez's men tried to disarm the offending 
soldiers, but instead were themselves disarmed. Alvarez 
was furious and demanded that San Gabriel disarm his men. 
The latter refused and left for Noveleta. It was only 
through Ricarte's intervention that the two men, Alvarez 
and San Gabriel, were brought together again as com- 


rades.” 
and Supremo, Bonifacio should be given blanket authority ae r 

p s e situation had not eased up a bit when the leaders 
ent eee eee padala a pelí bold auiüber caya 
op 8 d ESE Kangana Ye: decus EX time in the estate-house of Tejeros, a Magdiwang territory 
The assembly was pei aod ies Ln left without situated about two kilometers from San Francisco de Mala- 


5 dg bon and about half a kilometer from the town proper of 
any definite understanding. Salinas. The government under the Magdalo, comprising 

Suspicions and jealousies continued to plague the ranks the towns of Kawit, Bakood and Imus, was at the time 
of the rebels, and even among the members of the same seriously threatened by the Spanish army which occupied 
faction petty quarrels continued to come up. The Magdalo the estate-house of Salitran and which had dug in as a 
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preparatory step to the battle that was about to commence. 
General Emilio Aguinaldo, leading the Magdalo soldiers, 
faced the Spaniards in Salitran, a barrio between the towns 
of Imus and Dasmarinas. It was March 22nd, 1897, Agui- 
naldo's birthday, when simultaneously the battle raged and 
the assembly convened at Tejeros. 


The delegates, mostly belonging to the Magdiwang, lazily 
trooped that sultry afternoon to the spacious estate-house 
of Tejeros. Some of the men were barefoot; others wore 
buri hats or were dressed in barong Tagalog. They 
came from all directions: from Kawit, Noveleta and Imus 
to the north; from Tanza to the west; and from San Fran- 
cisco de Malabon to the northeast. The estate-house, sur- 
rounded by stone walls and built in the middle of the 
six-hectare farm owned by the friars and now in rebel 
hands, had a 60-meter frontage. The entrance was through 
an arched gate connected to the rear arched gate by a long 
and wide corridor. To the right, a few meters from the 
front gate, were the stairs. Directly opposite the stairs 
was a storage room, and next to it, to the rear, was the 
chapel. Directly opposite this and next to the stairs was 
another storage room. Up the stairs was the big hall, 
with the doors of thirty-four rooms opening to it. In the 
rear of a room to the right were the dining room and the 
azotea that commanded a beautiful view of the fields around 
and the murky Ilog Kawayan on whose banks thick clumps 
of bamboo protected the house from the glare of the sun. 
The estate-house stood alone in that wide expanse of rice» 
land." Directly opposite the house and across the road 
was more riceland (tubigan). The long road that com- 
menced from the town of Salinas led directly to San Fran- 
cisco de Malabon, and half a kilometer from the estate-house 
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it branched off to the right, where a bridge connected the 
latter town to the town of Tanza or Santa Cruz de 
Malabon. * 


It was this place, the former summer resort of the friars, 
that witnessed the first important election held under the 
auspices of the Katipunan government. An invitation was 
sent by the Magdiwang chieftains to the Magdalo followers 
to attend the meeting, but because of the battle then raging 
around the locality not all the Magdalo leaders were able to 
attend. The Magdiwang was represented by Andres Boni- 
facio, Mariano Alvarez, Pascual Alvarez, Santiago Alvarez, 
Luciano San Miguel, Mariano Trias, Severino de las Alas, 
Santos Nocon and others, while the Magdalo was repre- 
sented by Baldomero Aguinaldo, Daniel Tirona, Cayetano 
Topacio, Antonio Montenegro and others. The estate-house 
buzzed with life as more rebels, some of them uninvited, 
came to the convention. It was past two in the afternoon 
when the meeting was formally opened. 


Jacinto Lumbreras, acting president of the Magdiwang, 
took the chair and opened the convention with introductory 
remarks summing up the purpose of the meeting. To his 
right sat Teodoro Gonzales, also a Magdiwang, who acted 
as secretary. Severino de las Alas, a Magdiwang, imme- 
diately took the floor and explained that before discussing 
ways and means of defending such a small area as Cavite, 
the convention assembled should first of all agree upon the 
kind of government that should be set up to administer 
the whole country under the prevailing circumstances. 
"From this government,” he said, “any thing that is neces- 
sary in the defense of the country can emanate.” The 
presiding officer, however, reminded the speaker that a 
government had already been established upon the founding 
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of the Katipunan, its Supreme Council, its Provincial Coun- 
cils and its Popular Councils, and that the meeting was 
called to adopt defensive measures. At this juncture, Boni- 
facio spoke and supplemented Lumbreras” explanation, 
calling the attention of those assembled to the Katipunan 
flag with a K in the middle, which embodied the ideal of 
the revolutionists, namely, liberty. De las Alas, not con- 
tented with the Supremo's explanation, countered that the 
K in the flag of the Katipunan did not in any way identify 
the kind of government that they had, whether such gov- 
ernment was monarchical or republican. Bonifacio re- 
marked that all the Katipuneros, from the Supreme Head to 
the lowest member, recognized the principle of Unity, Fra- 
ternity and Equality. "It can be seen,” he said, "that the 
Government of the Association of the Sons of the People is 
republican in form." 

The discussion was going nowhere and tempers ran high 
as the men insisted on their own points of view. So far, 
the discussion was between the men of the same faction. 
In an unfortunate moment, a Magdalo man, Antonio Mon- 
tenegro, stood up and, shouting at the top of his voice, took 
issue with Bonifacio. "If we do not act upon the suggestion 
of Mr. de las Alas,” he said, “we, the rebels, will be likened 
unto a mere pack of highway robbers, or worse, like animals 
without reason.” The words, uttered in good faith and in 
the belief that something must be done to have a new 
government organized, touched off a sensitive spot in the 
hearts of the Magdiwang listeners. Santiago Alvarez, a 
Magdiwang, pricked to anger, took the floor and, throwing 
a malicious side-glance at Montenegro, retorted: “We, the 
rebels of Cavite, especially those under the Magdiwang, 
recognize the Government organized by the Association of 
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the Sons of the People. And if you want to set up another 
form of government, you can go back to your own province 
and wrest the authority from the Spaniards, as we have 
already done. As such, you can do whatever you want 
to and nobody would interfere with you. We of Cavite,” 
he added with a meaning full of bitterness, “we of Cavite 
do not need and will never need any adviser of your own 
standing only.” 

Pandemonium reigned as the voice of Santiago Alvarez. 
boomed inside the spacious sala. His bodyguards, planted 
near the stairs, moved ominously--all set to fire at those 
inside the hall. Lumbreras, sensing the explosive situa- 
tion, tactfully called a recess to give sufficient time for the 
angry men to cool off. At the end of an hour, the meeting 
was resumed. Jacinto Lumbreras, seeing that it would be 
useless for him to continue to preside in such an atmosphere, 
refused to take the chair, saying: “As the question under 
discussion is completely outside of what is mentioned in 
the agenda of the meeting and is concerned instead with the 
establishment of an over-all government of the revolution, 
I should not continue to preside over this session." Then 
he took his seat among the members, and Andres Bonifacio, 
who was acclaimed by all to succeed him, took the chair 
as the presiding officer by virtue of his being the President 
of the Supreme Council of the Katipunan. He then called 
the meeting to order and said: “As you desire to set up a 
supreme government to direct the revolution, abolishing 
what was organized by the Katipunan and repudiating the 
resolution approved in the Assembly of Imus, ^ as Pres- 
ident of the Supreme Council of the Katipunan, I accede 
to your just petition, but first of all I want to ask you to 
recognize a principle as a basis of agreement in this or in 
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other meetings, which is: that we respect and obey thc 
will of the majority." Those present saw the justice and 
wisdom of his proposition and assented unanimously. 


‘The Republic of the Philippines was then and there pro- 
claimed amidst enthusiastic hurrahs. With a new form of 
government determined to take the place of the Katipunan, 
the election of officers was then prepared. Nine officers 
were to be elected by popular vote, namely, President, Vice- 
President, Captain-General, Director of War, Director of 
Interior, Director of State, Director of Finance, Director of 
Fomento and Director of Justice. Before proceeding with 
the election, Bonifacio, probably assailed by doubts and 
aware of his limitations, called the attention of all the 
electors representing the different regions of the Philippines 
to the principle that whoever would be elected should be 
recognized and respected regardless of his social condition 
and education. The proposal, made in the form of a mere 
statement and reminder, was approved, for in that conven- 
tion very few, if any, were men of high intellectual attain- 
ments, The ballots were prepared and distributed. The 
balloting was made successively, that is, the office of the 
President was first voted upon, after which the other offices 
were filled in singly. After an hour, the ballots were cast 
for the presidency, and Emilio Aguinaldo won in absentia 
over Andres Bonifacio and Mariano Trias. The President- 
elect was proclaimed with loud shouts and applause. 


Before the ballots were cast for the Vice-Presidency, 
Severino de las Alas stood up and suggested that in as 
much as Bonifacio had received the second largest number 
of votes he should automatically be allowed to occupy the 
Vice-Presidency. The men assembled appeared lukewarm 
io the suggestion, there being no one who approved or 
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THE ESTATE-HOUSE OF TEJEROS 


On September 28, 1947, the author visited the site of the former estate- 
house of Tejeros, the scene of the famous Tejeros Convention of March 
2, 1807, which catapulted Emilio Aguinaldo to the Presidency of the 
Republie. A native of the place and present (1947) occupant of the former 
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to, Arsenio Salvador, 68, described the estatehouse to the writer 
Sind mado a sketch of it on the ground. This page and the preceding present 
An artist's conception of the former estate house as it must have looked: 
before it was burned by the insurgents. The building itself amd te 
first and second floor plans are based on the oral description furnished 
by Mr. Arsenio Salvador. 
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disapproved it. Consequently, Bonifacio decided to con- 
tinue with the election of the Vice-President. Mariano Trias 
was elected to the position over Andres Bonifacio, Severino 
de las Alas and Mariano Alvarez. The election of the 
Captain-General came next and Ricarte, the acting Secre- 
tary of the convention, came out over Santiago Alvarez. 
With a modesty that sprang from the realization of the 
responsibility attached to the position, Ricarte stood up 
and declared: “None better than I know my own limitations 
and fitness: the position with which this assembly honors 
me is beyond my scant ability and strength; to me it is a 
very honorable position but its horizon is too wide for me: 
so I request the assembly not to resent my refusal to accept 
it" Ricarte’s modesty, genuine or assumed, proved effective. 
Cries of disapproval followed his request to be relieved, and 
the disturbance created by the enthusiastic followers of the 
General forced Bonifacio to call the meeting to order. 
Then: "It is getting dark,” he said, “so we have to proceed 
to the election to other positions,” Somebody suggested 
that in order to expedite the election to the remaining posi- 
tions, the electors should step to one side when their can- 
didates were called, a proposal that was immediately 
approved. In this manner, the following were elected: 
Director of War, Emiliano Riego de Dios, who won over 
Ariston Villanueva, Daniel Tirona and Santiago Alvarez; 
Director of Interior, Andres Bonifacio, who won over Ma- 
riano Alvarez and Pascual Alvarez. 

The election of Bonifacio gave rise to an incident that 
nearly ended in a bloody affair. Amidst the acclamations 
that followed the announcement of his election, Daniel 
Tirona, a Magdalo man, stood up and said: "The position 
of Director of the Interior is an exalted one and it is not 
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meet that a person without a lawyer's diploma should 
occupy it, We have in our province a lawyer, José del 
Rosario; therefore, we should protest against the elected 
and acclaimed." And, shouting at the top of his voice, he 
added: "Let us vote for José del Rosario!" No one, how- 
ever, took up the suggestion which was shouted four times. 
Nevertheless, Bonifacio felt insulted and he turned crimson 
with anger. Controlling himself, he demanded that Daniel 
Tirona retract what he had said. "Did we not agree," he 
added, "that we have to abide by the decision of the major- 
ity whatever may be the social standing of the elected?" 
He insisted that Tirona give satisfaction to the assembly 
for his defamatory words. But Tirona ignored Bonifacio 
and tried to lose himself in the crowd. In the flush of his 
anger, Bonifacio whipped out his pistol to fire at Tirona 
but Ricarte grabbed his hand and thus prevented what 
might have been a tragic affair. The people then began 
to leave the hall, and Bonifacio, frustrated and deeply 
wounded in feeling, cried aloud: "I, as chairman of this 
assembly, and as President of the Supreme Council of the 
Katipunan, as all of you do not deny, declare this assembly 
dissolved, and I annul all that has been approved and 
resolved." With this parting statement, he left the hall, 
followed by his men. 


‘Tue seep of discontent, resulting from his failure to get 
the presidency, and which was watered by the unfortunate 
attitude of Daniel Tirona, who, by another sad coincidence, 
belonged to the opposite faction, found fertile ground in 
Bonifacio’s heart and mind. Aside from the fact that as 
founder of the Katipunan and the initiator of the Revolution 
he believed he should have been given the presidency, he 
contended that irregularities were committed by the Mag- 
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dalo men and that he would have been elected had it not 
been for the premeditated frauds of the rival faction. Writ- 
ing to his uncle-in-law, Mariano Alvarez, he said: * 


My Dear Generat Mainam: 


Our recently ended election at Mapagtiis [San Francisco 
de Malabon] has left a large poisonous thorn in my heart. 
I reiterate to you my nullification of all that had been 
agreed upon there. Ay, General, I never expected that 
my complacency and faithfulness would be rewarded with 
avarice and insult upon my person by your fellow-towns- 
men who are false patriots. I shall make them realize 
when I set foot on Morong soil that it was not I whom 
they insulted but the whole country. 


‘Send me food at once and faithful soldiers of the Mother 
Country here at Limbon as a fulfillment of your promised 
help when I left in disquietude. Your supremo, And, 
Bonifacio, Maypagasa. 


Giving vent to his resentment over the procedure and 
results of the elections, Bonifacio, in a letter to his friend, 
Emilio Jacinto, then in Laguna, explained his side and gave 
the background of the event: * 


‘The majority of those in the convention determined to 
organize a government; but I gave them to understand that 
this could not be done on account of the absence of the 
representatives of other districts, aside from an agreement 
having already been made at the convention at Imus; that 
all this annulled the majority, because in view of the 
present critical situation of these pueblos there was no time 
to wait for the representatives from other places, and the 
Imus Convention lacked validity on account of the alleged 
absence of the minutes. Nevertheless, I assured those pre- 
sent there that in case the manifest will of the people 
governed in the election of officers, I would respect it. 
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Moreover, before the election began, I discovered the 
underhand work of some of the Imus crowd who had 
quietly spread the statement that it was not advisable that 
they be governed by men from other pueblos, and that 
they should for this reason strive to elect Captain Emilio 
as President, As soon as I heard of this, I said that this 
meeting was dirty work, because this was what they were 
after and they were deceiving the people, adding that if 
they wished me to point out, one by one, those who were 
conducting themselves in this matter, I would do so. The 
majority said that this was no longer necessary. I also 
said that if the manifest will of the people was not com- 
plied with, I would not recognize the chiefs elected, and 
if I did not recognize them they would not be recognized 
‘by our people there, either. Don Artemio Ricarte, the 
General-elect, also said at the meeting that his election 
was due to bad practices. 


Thirteen: 
INTRIGUES AND SEDITION 


BELLIGERENT mood surrounding the session hall 
at the estate-house of Tejeros that late afternoon when 
Bonifacio and his men left “in disquietude," confused 


in mind and deeply hurt in feeling, was ripe for a tragic 
interlude that would have given rise to a situation of incal- 
culable danger to the rebels and, ultimately, to the cause of 
the revolution, had not an unexpected element intervened. 
‘The men and their leaders who had remained in the hall, 
only to realize with dark fears and sad forebodings the in- 
security of the immediate future now approaching with 
alarming swiftness, were stunned at the turn of events. On 
the one hand were Bonifacio and his supposedly loyal men, 
all from Manila, Morong and the Central Luzon provinces, 
including a few from Cavite, who, from their actions, showed 
A determination to stick to their leader and to nullify or 
ignore the results of the election that was held in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and recrimination. On the other were 
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the followers of the Magdalo, who, with the highest office in 
their hands, would resort to anything to make the protest- 
ants respect the will of the majority. Yet there was in the 
open attitude of the Magdalo men the undercurrent of fear 
of what would happen in case an internecine warfare broke 
out, and this fear, though not expressed, resolved itself into. 
sullen doubt. It was at this stage of conflicting thoughts 
and feelings that the delegations from Batangas, acting with 
the traditional boldness of their famous tiróngs, insisted on 
everybody's recognition of the election. "Everybody 
knows,” they said emphatically, “our loyalty to the founder 
of the Katipunan and Magdiwang; but if, against all reason, 
the result of an election so thoroughly agreed upon among 
all is to be invalidated, we, the Batangueños, will impose it 
by force, and we will do it alone if the sons of Cavite will 
mot respect it.” * 

The impasse was broken and those who at first swayed 
in their loyalty one way or the other were convinced that 
the recently proclaimed Republic must live to inject spirit 
into the avowed ideals of the Revolution. It was with this 
happy thought that the Magdalo leaders dispatched Colonel 
Vicente Riego de Dios, a Magdiwang, to break the news to 
General Emilio Aguinaldo, then fighting with his men at 
Pasong Santol in the barrio of Salitran.* Colonel Riego 
de Dios arrived on the scene of battle before noon of March 
23rd and found General Aguinaldo busy directing his men. 

“General,” he said after paying his respects to Aguinaldo, 
“I came here to notify you that you were elected President 
of the Philippine Republic yesterday at the convention in 
Tejeros.” 

The General looked at him with utter surprise and could 
hardly believe his ears. 
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“Election? So! You had an election and I did not even 
know that a convention was held.” 

“I came here,” said the Colonel, “to tell you that you are 
wanted in Tejeros for the oath taking.” 

“I cannot leave this place. It's too late. Had the factions 
been fused in December when we badly needed unity and 
at a time when we could have exploited our victories to 
advantage, perhaps we would not have suffered defeats. As 
it is, nothing can be done effectively to thwart the enemy's 
plans. The fusion is late, quite too late now. Besides,” 
Aguinaldo added, “don't you see that mass of soldiers? 
They are our enemies. To leave my post is to endanger 
our position." 

Colonel Vicente Riego de Dios, unable to persuade Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo to leave with him on his return to Tejeros, 
departed alone to report the failure of his mission. A sec- 
ond committee was sent to confer with the General, this 
time headed by his elder brother, General Crispulo Agui- 
naldo. The latter arrived at Pasong Santol at about 2 
o'clock in the afternoon and at once proceeded to the rebel 
headquarters. 


"Sir," Crispulo said when he came face to face with his 
younger brother, "your presence as President of the Repub- 
lic is badly needed. You must take your oath of office.” 

Emilio said nothing for a few moments. He was thinking 
of the critical situation of his army. Not more than two 
hundred yards from his position was the enemy shooting it 
out with his badly equipped men. 

“As you can see," Don Emilio pointed out, "the enemy is 
very close to us. I cannot afford to leave my men at this 
hour when they need a guide." 
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"In that case, sir," his brother retorted, giving him the 
respect due his position, "I can relieve you of your duties. 
If you will kindly tell your men that I shall temporarily 
take your place, everything will be settled. I assure you,” 
Crispulo added with determined emphasis, “that it will be 
difficult for the enemy to overrun this place without passing 
over my dead body.” 

General Emilio was touched. The man before him was 
his elder brother whom he respected. Reluctantly, he pre- 
pared to leave and placed his brother at the head of the 
army that was fighting with everything it had at an enor- 
mous disadvantage. In the enemy's offensive, which lasted 
till March 25th, the rebels were driven out of Pasong Santol 
and among the dead left in the field was General Crispulo 
Aguinaldo, who died in action in obedience to the oath he 
gave his younger brother.” 

General Aguinaldo hurriedly took a rig and, avoiding 
the enemy fire, reached Tejeros before sundown. He 
alighted from the vehicle and proceeded to the estate-house 
where armed soldiers stood guard at the arched entrance. 
When the guards saw him, they blocked his way and re- 
fused him admittance. Seeing the futility of forcing himself 
into evidently hostile territory, he walked to Tanza, about 
a kilometer from the estate-house, and arrived at the 
convent of the town church at dusk* The leaders of 
the Magdalo, and some belonging to the opposite faction, 
were already assembled in a room upstairs. Artemio Ri- 
carte, the elected General-in-Chief, was invited to appear 
at the convent to take his oath of office. Ricarte secretly 
went to the convent and witnessed the leaders preparing, 

for the ceremony of oath-taking. The convent hall of the 
Tanza Church was filled with people. In the middle of the 
hall and against the south wall, directly opposite the head 
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of the stairs, was a crucifix illuminated with lighted candles. 
In front of the crucifix were three cushions." 


As night deepened, the rebels became fidgety as General 
Ricarte had not yet shown up, though the General was 
among the milling crowd. At past eight, General Aguinaldo 
and Mariano Trias, a Magdiwang, guarded by Daniel Tirona, 
Severino de las Alas, and others, followed by the parish 
priest, came out of the room and went directly before the 
crucifix. Aguinaldo and Trias knelt on their cushions and 
a moment later they took their oath of office. Ricarte, 
satisfied with what he had seen, prepared to leave the hall 
secretly but was seen by Jacinto Pulido, the president of 
the popular council of Tanza, and was forced to return, 
He was brought into the room where Aguinaldo and Trias 
were present. The men around him tried hard to persuade 
him to take the oath of office, but adamant, he refused, 
saying: “This premature oath-taking will cause serious 
trouble and misunderstanding among the revolutionists, 
for I myself witnessed all that transpired in Tejeros." 
This answer drew one from Daniel Tirona who said, with 
obvious innuendo: "Let us leave Víbora alone. It is clear 
that he has compromised himself to someone else." Ricarte 
was pricked to anger and, with bitterness, retorted: “I have 
made a promise to fight for the redemption of the Philip- 
Pines, but unlike you and others here, I have not made any 
Promise to serve one person or persons belonging to only 
one province of the Islands." The pressure exerted upon 
him and his desire to leave the place unmolested forced 
Ricarte to take the oath of office. An incident occurred 
during his oath-taking which nearly ended in serious trouble 
and which showed how tense the situation was even at a 
lime when the differences between the two factions were 
being ironed out. In the midst of the ceremony that would 
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make Ricarte an officially recognized member of the high 
councils of the new government, his two men, Colonel 
Esteban San Juan and Major Julian Montalan, forced their 
way into the convent in the belief that their chief was being 
held a prisoner by the Magdalo men. An explanation, 
apparently satisfactory to the armed officers, prevented 
what would have been a tragic affair." 


Mranwiute, Bonifacio and his followers, numbering 
forty-five in all, again met at the estate-house of Tejeros 
the day after the convention, March 23rd. A general feel- 
ing of revulsion over the conduct of the previous election 
swept the men assembled.’ They could not persuade 
themselves to believe that the choice of men to run the 
proclaimed government had been made without frauds and 
without any attempt to override the majesty of the people's 
will They were convinced that an election held in an at- 
mosphere charged with malice and bad faith was invalid 
and could not be considered binding by men of integrity. 
And so guided by a conviction born of disgust and righteous 
indignation, all forty-five men agreed to draw up an instru- 
ment denouncing the election and setting forth the reasons 
for their repudiation of its results. The document, mislead- 
ingly called Acta de Tejeros, was a direct indication that the 
protestants were intent upon continuing the status quo that 
existed before the Tejeros convention.” 


Gew. Brananvo EcHALUCE 
Murrany GOVERNOR or MANILA 


Here at Tejeros, within the jurisdictional limits of the 
pueblo of Mapagtiis, of the capital Magdiwang, this 23rd 
day of March, 1897. I, the Minister of State and Acting 
President, Sr, Jacinto Lumbreras, Pueblo Nuevo, and the 
Members of the Cabinet, Generals, Marshal, Brigadiers, 
Colonels, Presidents and other Chiefs of the pueblos with- 
in the jurisdictional limits of the aforesaid capital, with 


Bmo. Grn, NicoLas JARAMILLO Cot. Francisco Pintos 
Y Mesa or rur Civit Guaros 


Gan. Camino Ds POLAVIEJA 


who succeeded Gen. Ramon Blanco as governorageneral of the 
Philippines on December 13, 18% 
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the offices in which they are vested, competent and of 
legal age, in convention assembled, and Messrs, Andres 
Bonifacio, Maypagasa, Venerated Supremo; Mariano Al- 
varez, Mainam, the present President, do covenant: 


First: That as regards the election of a President, Minis- 
ters, Generals, and other necessary officers, we have come 
to an agreement with those of the other Presidency of the 
capital Magdalo: in witness whereof we have held said 
election yesterday at Tejeros, but we cannot accept the 
result thereof because the same lacks legality, we have 
learned that actual pressure has been brought to bear upon 
our Presidency; and that the ballots have been prepared 
by one sole person and have been issued to unqualified 
persons in order to secure a majority; and we have learned 
that they have conspired there. For this reason we deny 
the validity of the action taken, the unlawfulness whereof 
is proved by the fact that they have been unable to prepare 
a formal minute-record for our signatures, aside from the 
capital defect that our brother officers were not present 
there and were outside. 


Second: We have discovered their underhand efforts for 
the purpose of putting our Presidency under their orders 
by boldly doing that which is prohibited; General Emilio 
Aguinaldo invited our Presidents to consider things not 
mentioned in the printed letter, for reasons not known to us, 
because no notice of it has been received in our capital. 

Third: That upon the capture by the Spaniards of Silang 
and Dasmarifias, pueblos of their jurisdiction, many of our 
soldiers were slain, and in addition to our having contribut- 
ed money, animals, and rice, we had many wounded and 
suffered other losses, while thanks to God, no pueblo under 
‘our jurisdiction has fallen into the hands of the said enemy. 

Fourth: That we have never solicited aid from them, 
while they have constantly been requesting it from us. 

Fifth: That our men have been fighting the enemy prac- 
tically day and night in order to liberate them, aside from 
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other most valuable services, as a reward for which they 
have attempted to snatch our Presidency away from us. 
Sixth: That we were in fact the first to raise the standard 
of rebellion and they came after. And inasmuch as we 
are convinced that their actions are not those of true bre- 
thren, we have agreed to separate from them and that they 
shall not put our capital under their orders, happen what 
may, it being they, at all events, who should submit, seeing 
that they have caused all the trouble. We sign these pre- 
sents, binding ourselves under oath to respond with our 
lives and property for the liberty and tranquillity of our 
aforesaid Presidency; that we all and those who are with us 
and may desire to do so, will abide by the terms of this pre- 
sent covenant; that any misfortune that may happen to us, 
openly or secretly or any violent death, will be investigated 
by us and no effort will be spared until the guilty party 
is found, if there be any, and punished as he deserves; 
and we further covenant that if any person among us 
violates this compact, all will turn against him without pity; 
likewise, that we will make all efforts to trace the steps 
of those who may intend to commit treason against the 
Highest and Most Respectable Society, against the capital, 
or against our brethren, and that we will pursue them 
relentlessly and send them to the Presidency for punish- 
ment as soon as practicable. We conclude this compact in 
the name of the Most Venerable Society, all signing with 
our full names and our surnames in said Society; and 
though many, yet we are one in sentiment, in valor, in 
mutual cooperation, in disgrace, and in life. This docu- 
ment shall be safely guarded in the Presidency and printed 
copies of it shall be sent to the pueblos thereof who are 
of the same opinion, and shall be safely kept by the Pres- 
idents, brethren, or other officers. Given on the day, 
month, and year above written. 


This document, challenging in tone and rebellious in con= 
tent, was signed by Andres Bonifacio, Mariano Alvarez, 
Artemio Ricarte, Diego Moxica and others, altogether forty- 
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four signatures. The implications were serious, with an 
undercurrent of threat in the event that the other party 
acted to force the sovereignty of the newly established gov- 
ernment upon the protestants and their satellites. 


The next day, March 24th, General Ricarte, with Emiliano 
Riego de Dios's note before him inviting him to be present 
at the Tanza convent to do honor to the "republic that we 
are organizing here," penned a protest regarding the 
oath-taking. He could not conscientiously accept the posi- 
tion to which he was elected and discharge the duties 
incumbent upon it because the "real will of the masses had 
not been complied with." He proceeded: 


First: That I appreciated my having been elected Gen- 
eralissimo of the Philippine Islands, but that I recognized 
that there had been sharp practice or obstruction in the 
election, and understood that the real will of the masses 
had not been complied with. 


Second: That 1 respected said office and realized its 
importance and power; but that, knowing my capacity, 
1 considered myself small and without strength, and there- 
fore realized and recognized my incompetence, and that on 
account of all this, I could not conscientiously accept the 
office. This is what I replied at first to the gentlemen 
present there, from all places, whom I met at the con- 
vent and who informed me that I must take the oath of 
office that evening. I also stated that if the oath of office 
was to be administered that same evening I could not 
conform to it, because: 


Ast. The Majority of the chiefs present at the elec- 
tion, and especially the president of the Convention, 
on said 22nd of the present month, were absent. 

2nd. Because I know that if this was done, it would 
cause much dissatisfaction and enmity between the 
pueblos; in short, I gave them to understand that I 
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strongly disapproved to the extent that I requested 
of the chiefs of the pueblos two things: 

That they kill me that same night, for the reasons 
above cited, or that they give me three days, or at 
least one day, to think over what I must necessarily 
do in order to accept said office. This second request 
was but a mere pretext in order to enable me to absent 
myself from that meeting. I obtained nothing of what 
1 requested, because not even one of them stated his 
consent, 


Nevertheless, and upon the insistence of the people present, 
including the Magdiwang followers, General Ricarte took the 
oath. 


Bonifacio's intransigence in the face of what seemed to 
be a fait accompli, and even when he knew that some of 
the Magdiwang leaders had swung to the other side, did not, 
on the other hand, leave the elected officials without hope 
of winning him back to the fold of the republic, and of 
making him work with them in the interest of the cause to 
which they had pledged their lives. Aguinaldo sent a 
delegation to Bonifacio, who had in the meantime gone to 
Naik, to persuade the latter to cooperate with the newly 
constituted government. Colonel Agapito Bonzon, the head 
of the delegation, together with some officers, visited Boni- 
facio and, upon being asked concerning the purpose of the 
visit, said: “We have come, sir, in order to invite you to do 
your part to prevent a separation between us; it is for you 
to choose the place where you wish to stay, whether at 
Naik or at Indang.” In a tone tinged with disillusionment, 
Bonifacio answered: “Pardon me if I decline to accept your 
invitation; I shall never return, because I will not tolerate 
what they have been doing to me. In the first place, they 
cut down our food, and what shall I do with the orphans 
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and widows of those who fell in action at Malabon and No- 
veleta? I believe if such a thing were to happen to you 
and you had any mettle, your patience would come to an 
end, too. In the second place, they say hereabouts that I 
should be denied recognition in the province of Cavite, 
because I am a worthless individual. The proper thing 
for me to do is, for this reason, to leave this place; somebody 
will surely be found in the provinces of Manila, Bulakan 
and Nueva Ecija who will take pity on me.” 

Under such circumstances, the members of the delegation 
realized that nothing could be done to persuade Bonifacio to 
cooperate with them. Taking leave, Colonel Bonzon said, 
“If that is so, we shall leave then, because our men have 


expressing with utmost candor what he felt 
came to realize that he was a complete stranger 
among his countrymen. The grief that gnawed at his heart 
and continued to haunt him in his voluntary seclusion was 
the direct offspring of the unflattering rumors that had 
been circulating all around. His defeat at the polls, when 
he thought that his being the founder of the Katipunan and 
his leading the Revolution against the enemy were sufficient 
guaranty of his worth to hold the exalted position of Pres- 
ident of the Republic, was to him a rude awakening to a 
fate that he did not deserve at the hands of his people, 
He knew, to his bitter disappointment, that the mind of 
the masses was being poisoned to make him appear ridicul- 
ous and in other ways deprive him of their respect. Thus, 
it was bruited about that the defeats suffered by the insur- 
gents at the hands of the enemy were attributed to the 
wrath of God on account of Bonifacio's impiety." Even 
when he was helplessly wounded and carried in a hammock 
to face the military court for sedition, Bonifacio did not 
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escape the sting of the rumor that he had misappropriated 
ihe funds of the Katipunan." Even earlier, it passed 
around that after the “skirmish at San Juan del Monte he 
disappeared with the funds of the Katipunan in the amount 
of P20,000" "—a rumor that was not true but was never- 
theless fatal at the precise moment when conditions de- 
manded strict accounting of one's conduct. 

His stay in Cavite did not prove salutary to his health— 
spiritually. He could not refute, for he was helpless, the 
malignant rumors that had been afloat from the time he set 
foot on Cavite soil. Not long after his arrival in San Fran- 
cisco de Malabon, and while still staying with Santos 
Nocon, he heard it talked about that he should not be shown 
any respect by Cavitefios because he was a Mason, an 
atheist, disrespectful to all sacred things, a mere laborer in 
a German firm, and a man of low education. The rumor 
assumed serious proportions when it was passed around in 
written form. Bonifacio, suspecting that Daniel Tirona was 
the man behind the smear campaign, confronted the latter 
and, receiving a denial, drew his revolver in order to shoot 
him down when Miss Andrea Nocon, the mistress of the 
house, intervened and separated them.” 

‘The rumor, as usually happens, took on wings and found 
comfortable nesting on the lips of men outside Cavite. The 
unschooled masses, usually gullible enough to believe news 
that was difficult to verify, were infected with the venom 
of the rumor and were led to believe that Bonifacio was 
not the man they had thought him to be. Thus, in an 
anonymous letter dated at Tanay, Morong Province, May 29, 
1897, the writer, addressing himself to one Isidoro San José, 
gave an account of the tale current in Cavite that "Agui- 
naldo received samples of an order for 40,000 remodelled 
Remington rifles with their accessories, 40 rapid-firing guns, 
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and 100 packages of four quintals each of English saltpeter, 
and sheets copper for cartridge shells. Aguinaldo had a 
conference with Bonifacio in order to talk the matter over 
with him, and both agreed upon the manner in which the 
goods were to be delivered in the Straits of San Bernardino: 
but Bonifacio, instead of cooperating with Aguinaldo in this 
matter, secretly advised the importing firm not to have 
anything to do with Aguinaldo, because while he had been 
lieutenant-general, ‘he was nobody at the time,’ which in- 
formation prevented the landing of arms: that all were 
astonished at the mysterious death of Edilberto Evangelista, 
because in view of his situation, it was impossible for the 
bullets of the enemy to reach him, and Aguinaldo, who 
was an intimate friend of Evangelista, made a secret but 
painstaking investigation of the matter, which caused the 
trouble between the two.” '* 

Such rumors, flying at an unbelievable speed and passing 
from mouth to mouth among the most credulous, could only 
result in an unfortunate belittling of Bonifacio's character. 
The untutored masses, so easy to be influenced to action in 
the search for freedom and honor, as they had been influ- 
enced by Bonifacio himself, were also the easiest to be swung 
from their loyalties by any means other than legitimate and 
just. Saddest of all, those to whom they should be thankful 
were in most cases repaid with hostility and venomous malice 
at the least sign of error. Thus Andres Bonifacio. Coming 
from the ranks of the masses and working and suffering 
with them, he was found, nevertheless, an easy victim of 
their credulity. The social conditions of the epoch—so ripe 
lor, and sensitive to, the tiniest unsavory whisper—and 
the congenital sentiment of regionalism gave rise to an 
incident that is regarded as a blot in the otherwise glorious 
record of the Revolution. 
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Add to this the actuations of Bonifacio that stemmed 
from his zealous regard for the cause of the Revolution but. 
nonetheless misinterpreted by the people as arbitrary, and. 
the picture is fairly complete. These actuations, though 
probably done in good faith especially because he loved his 
country too well to do otherwise, made him persona mom 
grata to some leaders and to the segment of the common 
people who believed in them. Thus, when the newly or- 
ganized government, on its own responsibility and initiative, 
decided to set free all Spanish prisoners in its custody, Boni- 
facio, getting wind of this step, ordered his soldiers to arrest 
all the prisoners, including their Filipino guides, who were 
known to be on their way to Tanza or Santa Cruz de Mala- 
bon. Bonifacio further ordered the prisoners hogtied and 
brought before him. The Spanish captives and their Fili- 
pino guides, including General Tomas Mascardo and Caye- 
tano Topacio, the Magdalo Finance Minister, were brought 
before the Supremo, who was at the time in the estate-house 
of Naik, the seat of both the Magdiwang and the Magdalo. 
When Aguinaldo heard of this arbitrary act, he immediately 
went to see the Supremo to intercede in behalf of his 
officials. Facing Aguinaldo, Bonifacio said: “Any member 
of the Katipunan, with or without followers, has the right 
to prevent any Filipino from presenting himself or from 
giving himself up to the officers or to the authority of the 
enemy, especially those very famous Filipino officers, for the 
Katipunan was founded in order to guide the Revolution 
until the aim is achieved, namely, the country's freedom, 
And because two of the famous officials of the Magdalo 
government have already presented themselves to the Span- 
ish authorities, I want to prevent the others from following 
their example, which is a stain on the Revolution.” Agui- 
naldo, calm as ever, interposed in behalf of his men and the 
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Spanish prisoners and gave his reasons for acting thus. 
Bonifacio gave in and the two leaders embraced each other 
to the apparent satisfaction of all." 


The arbitrary step taken by Bonifacio, guided as he was 
by patriotism, nevertheless did not escape the observation 
of the Cavitefios. Under the chain of command then pre- 
vailing, Bonifacio had no right to arrest the Magdalo men, 
especially when it is considered that Aguinaldo was the 
President of the Republic at the time and Bonifacio, by his 
repudiation of the Tejeros election, was not an official of 
that government. Moreover, it would seem inconsistent on 
Bonifacio's part to have interfered with the policy of the 
Magdalo government when in the very Acta de Tejeros he 
and his men had decided to remain outside the pale of the 
Magdalo authority and had taken the oath that they would 
fight to death any attempt on the part of the Magdalo to 
impose the will of the government established at Tejeros 
on the Magdiwang. Such action, coupled with the high 
regard with which General Aguinaldo was held by the 
Caviteños, gave the masses an excuse to repudiate Bonifacio 
as their leader. 


IN a moop seething with anger and disillusionment, Bo- 
nifacio and his men, after the famous Acta de Tejeros scene, 
met again in Naik and drew up another document showing 
their undiminished resolve to establish another government 
independent of that proclaimed in Tejeros. An army was 
to be organized "by persuasion or force" and placed directly 
under a military commander of their own choice. The 
document read: * 


We who sign these presents with our true names, all 
officers of the army who have met in convention headed 
by the Supreme Chief, on account of the critical situation 
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of the pueblos and the war, having discovered the treason 
committed by certain officers who have been sowing discord 
and conniving with the Spaniards, our enemies, corrupting 
the army and being guilty of criminal neglect in the care 
of the wounded, have agreed to deliver the people from this 
grave danger by the means hereinafter enumerated: 

First: All combatants shall, by persuasion or force, be in- 
corporated in an army corps and placed under the command 
of General Pio del Pilar, 

Second: We shall recognize no one as being vested with 
full power except Right in the first place, and those cou- 
rageous officers who, since the beginning of the war and 
until the present moment, have never gone back on their 
oath and have conducted themselves loyally. 

‘Third: Any disloyal person shall be punished on the spot, 
according to his desserts. 

Such is our agreement, and we swear before God and 
the country of our birth that we shall keep it unto the 
grave, 


This document, prepared and written at a time when the 
forces of General Camilo de Polavieja were relentlessly 
pounding the rebel strongholds in the hope of winning a 
decisive victory, was signed by forty-one men, including 
Bonifacio, Artemio Ricarte, Pio del Pilar, Severino de las 
Alas and others. The cause of the Revolution was threat- 
ened from within and from without. On the one hand was 
the potential danger of the army that was to be organized by 
a resort to force—a procedure that would inevitably result, 
firstly, in a widespread dissatisfaction on the part of the 
recruits, and secondly, in a probable clash of arms between 
the forces of Bonifacio and those of Aguinaldo. On the 
other hand was the actual threat of Polavieja's soldiers who 
had already captured several towns hitherto held by the 
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rebels and, by now, were poised to attack Naik, the 
insurgent capital. 


The participants in the military agreement of Naik pre- 
pared for the ceremony of oath-taking. Several influen- 
tial military leaders were with Bonifacio in one of the 
rooms of the Naik estate-house. Meanwhile, downstairs, 
Major Lazaro Makapagal was detained by Bonifacio's bro- 
ther, Ciriaco. Suspecting that an important meeting was 
taking place in the upper floor, Makapagal looked around 
for a way out. Eluding his guard, he jumped over the 
wall and escaped. He rushed to General Aguinaldo's 
headquarters and found him in bed suffering from mala- 
ria. Without wasting time, Makapagal reported what he 
saw and suspected in the estate-house. Rising from his 
bed, General Aguinaldo summoned Baldomero Aguinaldo 
and General Tomas Mascardo, his two trusted officers, and 
ordered them to investigate the truth of Makapagal's report. 
At six in the evening, he called Major Gregorio Jocson and 
instructed him to gather some of his men and besiege the 
estate-house peacefully, reminding him not to shoot unless 
fired upon. Moved to precipitate action by the fearful 
thought that the rebels could not afford to be divided at 
such a critical moment, he armed himself with a dagger 
and a revolver and, accompanied by his aide, Benito Ilapit, 
marched to the estate-house. He was halted at the gate 
by an armed guard. 

"The Supremo has given us the order not to allow any- 
body to enter this building without his express permission," 
was the guard's explanation. 

"But I am not an enemy of the Supremo," Aguinaldo 
protested, “Iam a Filipino like you.” He unceremoniously 
elbowed his way into the house, totally ignoring the guard, 
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Reaching the stairs, he was stopped by another guard. 
The same answer was given by Aguinaldo, and the same 
courage, cool yet firm, made the guard speechless as Agui- 
naldo proceeded upstairs. Entering the sala on tiptoe, he 
noticed the door of a room ajar and within he saw Boni- 
facio and his men etched in the flickering light of the lamp. 
He was deeply mortified when he found out that his two 
trusted officers, Generals Mariano Noriel and Pio del 
Pilar, were there. His heart thumped wildly against his 
breast. He was discouraged at what he saw and felt that 
it was his last. Slowly, he approached the door and tried 
to eavesdrop. A paper was being read by Bonifacio. It 
was the Military Agreement in which Bonifacio appointed 
General Pio del Pilar as the commander-in-chief of the 
proposed army. Moments later, Aguinaldo heard a voice 
from behind and, turning, he saw Bomifacio's younger 
brother, Procopio. 

“Aba! You are here, sir," was Procopio's salutation. 


He entered the room and announced to all that General 
Aguinaldo had come. 

“Please come in, General,” said Bonifacio. 

“No, thank you, sir,” Aguinaldo answered. 

“Oh, please come in. You are welcome,” Bonifacio in- 
sisted. 

"Thank you again, sir. I know I am not needed, for if 
I were I would have been invited to this meeting." 

Aguinaldo left. It was dark downstairs. He struck a 
match and to his surprise he found that his men had already 
surrounded the whole estate-house and were, in fact, ready 
to shoot when the light revealed that their target was none 
other than Aguinaldo himself. Emboldened by the loyalty 
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of his soldiers, he again went upstairs. He received the 
same invitation, and again he turned it down, fearing 
that something amiss might happen to him. Without saying 
anything further, he returned to his soldiers. Presently, 
they heard the sound of running feet. To the surprise of 
Aguinaldo, he saw Bonifacio and his men dashing out of 
the estate-house. 

Aguinaldo ordered some of his men to bring Generals 
Noriel and del Pilar to him. Half an hour later, the two 
generals were brought in. 


“I did not expect you two to be with Don Andres,” he 
said with a tone of rebuke in his voice. 


“We were blinded by false promises, sir,” the two ans- 
wered. “We own our mistake.” 

“Go back to your soldiers and do your duties as officers,” 
was Aguinaldo's parting admonition. '* 

Bonifacio and his brothers were next heard of in Halang, 


Indang, and from this place they moved to Limbon, also 
of the same town. 


Fourteen: 
OF LAWS AND MEN 


the attack that the revolutionists of the province were 
contemplating to undertake in an effort to dislodge 

the Spanish soldiers remaining in some localities, partie- 
ularly in Lipa. The Batanguefios who earlier had escaped 
to Cavite now met in Indang and established a regional 
government which recognized the authority of Bonifacio.’ 
The officers of the Regional Government of Batangas were 
Lorenzo Fenoy, Vice-President; Ananias Diokno, Secretary 
of War; Santiago Rillo, Secretary of the Interior; Gen- 
eral Miguel Malvar, Commander-in-Chief; and Eleuterio 
Marasigan, Brigade Commander? Smarting from the de- 
feat at the polls and the unexpected turnabout of his 
own ministers, Bonifacio contemptuously spoke of Gene 
eral Emilio Aguinaldo and, comparing General Malvar with 
the latter, said that "D. Miguel Malvar . . . is a very in- 
236 


B ONIFACIO had planned to go to Batangas to help in 
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telligent man, better, perhaps, than the general we know 
here, of Tanway."? Upon reaching the barrio of Halang, 
Indang, Bonifacio, determined to ignore the revolutionary 
government, issued a manifesto declaring null and void all 
“the appointments of the chiefs of the Province of Cavite, 
except those of Diego Moxica, Santos Nocon, Artemio Ri- 
carte, Silvestre Domingo and a few others” '—all Mag- 
diwang men—and warned, at the same time, that Emilio 
Jacinto should beware of the Magdalo people as “they were 
going to murder him." * 

Faced with a potential threat from within, General Agui- 
naldo, upon learning of the step taken by the Regional 
Government of Batangas in recognizing Bonifacio's author- 
ity, immediately issued a circular reminding the Batangue- 
fios of their responsibility to the revolutionary govern- 
ment. He instructed the Batanguefio chiefs “to perfect the 
organization of our army” because it was solely upon its 
efficiency that the attainment of the country’s welfare de- 
pended. Concluding with a subtle warning, Aguinaldo 
said: * 


Once more I wish to impress upon your minds the fact 
that the Government in its efforts to carry out its purposes 
must be supported by everyone, and that if you give it your 
assistance you will deserve not only the thanks of the whole 
country but mine as well; but, on the other hand, if you 
should fail to give me the assistance which I request of you 
my regret will be great, for I shall consider your indiffer- 
ence to matters affecting our country as a sign of a lack 
of patriotism, which the Nation should punish with utmost 
severity and without delay. 


The document showed what Aguinaldo felt in the face 
of the serious situation and the precise steps that he would 
follow in dealing with those who would act contrary to 
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the established principles of the revolutionary government. 
His complete knowledge of Bonifacio's intentions, parti- 
cularly the seditious Acta de Tejeros, the Naik Military 
Agreement, and the appointment of Emilio Jacinto, on 
April 15, 1897, as Commander-in-Chief of the North Mili- 
tary Area, comprising Manila and outlying provinces—acts 
that exhibited abundant proofs of Bonifacio's repudiation 
of the revolutionary government and his assumption of 
supreme powers—prompted Aguinaldo to order the arrest 
of Bonifacio, who, by this time, had already transferred to 
the barrio of Limbon, Indang, in preparation for his depar- 
ture from Cavite. 

Aguinaldo's order for Bonifacio's arrest was the result 
of the numerous complaints that the former had received 
from some leaders who had reason to suspect the Supremo 
of some acts that were probably not true but nonetheless 
believed in by the majority. It is interesting to note that 
though the target of Bonifacio's wrath was the Magdalo 
faction, yet the charges filed against him were those penned 
by the Magdiwang man, Severino de las Alas. Four serious 
charges were made: * 

(1) That Bonifacio was bribed by the friars in order to 
establish a Katipunan and launch the Filipinos in a war 
without arms against the well-armed Spanish Government. 

(2) That he ordered his men to set fire to the convent 
and Church of Indang the moment the Spaniards succeeded 
in capturing the town proper. 

(3) That his soldiers had been using force in taking the 
carabaos and other animals for the purpose of feeding 
his men. 

(4) That he and his men were planning to give them- 
selves up to the Spaniards. 


FERNANDO Primo DE RIVERA v SOBREMONTE, 
Marquis or ESTELLA 


Who suecceded Gen. Camilo de Polavieja as governor-general of 
the Philippines im April 1897. 
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General Aguinaldo summoned Colonel Agapito Bonzon, 
José Ignacio Pawa and Felipe Topacio and ordered them 
to pursue and arrest Bonifacio) It was Tuesday, April 
27, 1897, when the three men arrived at the place where 
Bonifacio had bivouacked in preparation for his journey 
to the mountains of Montalban. The Supremo was waiting 
for his guides who would lead the way as he and his men 
were ignorant of the unchartered areas of Cavite. It was 
while Bonifacio was waiting for his men from Morong, 
Manila and Bulakan that Colonel Bonzon and his men 
arrived in the vicinity of the house where Bonifacio and 
his wife were temporarily residing. Bonzon besieged the 
place as a precautionary measure, Bonifacio met them 
and inquired where they were going. Bonzon told him 
that they were on a reconnaissance mission and had stopped 
because they had not eaten their breakfast. In the course 
of the conversation, each inquired into the other's situa- 
tion, as befits friends, and Bonzon, told of the foodstuffs 
that Bonifacio and his men were receiving from some people 
of Limbon, replied: “They are better off now in the pueblo 
because they receive rice from Naik, and if you like we can 
live together." The invitation was turned down by the 
Supremo who, reminded of his bitter experiences, said: 
“What am I going to do in Indang where our brethren are 
mistreating me? I do not even want to behold them again!” 
Breakfast was, however, served to Colonel Bonzon and his 
soldiers and before their departure Bonifacio gave them 
several packages of cigarettes.” 

Bonzon and his men left and, arriving at the perimeter of 
the zone of which Bonifacio’s house was the center, ordered 
the path closed and prohibited the members of the Supre- 
mo’s household from using it on their way to the main 
road. To see to it that the order was carried out, a small 
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force of Bonzon's men were left to guard Bonifacio's sen- 
tries. The incident was immediately reported to Bonifacio 
who, suspicious of Bonzon's movements, ran out to look 
into the matter. He called two of his men and ordered 
them to run after Colonel Bonzon for the purpose of 
challenging him, but the men refused, saying that they were. 
afraid of treachery.” 

Early in the morning of the next day, Bonifacio's look- 
out at the top of a tree reported that some people were 
coming and, having been ordered by Ciriaco Bonifacio to 
examine them closely, again announced that “they were 
the same persons that came yesterday.” The guard of the 
trenches advised Bonzon's men to wait so he could an- 
nounce their coming, but the latter, angered, fired. Some- 
one in the trenches was hit, and a rifle shot answered the 
newcomers. The latter deployed and besieged all the 
trenches, the while firing at the men guarding them. 
Ciriaco fell, and the whole barrio, awakened by the ex- 
change of fire, became panic-stricken. Bonifacio went 
down the house and told his men to remain calm as, he 
said, the other soldiers were their brothers." But the 
opposite camp continued firing and, coming close to Boni- 
facio's soldiers in the trenches, disarmed them and seized 
their guns, One of Bonzon's men advanced and demanded 
at the top of his voice that the Supremo, “who was de- 
priving them of their money, should face them.” Upon 
hearing the insulting remarks, Bonifacio walked towards 
the hostile soldiers, embraced them one by one, and an- 
swered: "My brothers, I bave done nothing to be ashamed 
of and have not carried away any money.” Another shot 
rang out. A man in dinampol, who was standing near 
Bonifacio, was hit in the breast. Looking at the man 
writhing in pain and dying, Bonifacio again shouted: “My 
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brothers, look at him whom you are killing. He is a Ta- 
galog like you.” Successive shots answered him until he 
was hit in the left arm. Colonel Bonzon, taking advantage 
of Bonifacio's condition, rushed towards him and stabbed 
him in the larynx with a dagger.” When the firing 
ceased, Ciriaco was found dead, Procopio was hogtied, Bo- 
nifacio himself was wounded, while two men from the 
rival camp were dead." Colonel Bonzon then ransacked the 
house, confiscated everything that could be carried away, 
including a small knife used for trimming finger nails, and 
ordered Gregoria de Jesus, Bonifacio's wife, to go to a 
deserted house—obviously to "stain her honor."* Luckily 
for Mrs. Bonifacio, Bonzon's men intervened and prevented 
him from forcing his designs upon the helpless woman. 

Bonifacio was placed in a hammock and brought to the 
tribunál of Indang, where his wife was again molested by 
Bonzon. However, General Tomas Mascardo cut in and 
for the second time Bonzon was thwarted in his de- 
signs." That same day, April 28th, General Mariano 
Noriel prepared his report to General Aguinaldo regarding 
the incident. He wrote: 


How. AND EMINENT PRESIDENT: 


I have the honor to report to Your Excellency what 
Colonel Agapito Bonzon, whom you ordered, together with 
his soldiers, to Indang as regards the Supremo, had told me, 
which is the following: 


When he saw the Supremo, he used soft words to convince 
him of his sincere invitation, but he was not able to soften 
the hard heart of Bonifacio, who, aside from turning down 
his offer, also showed signs of hostility as if he were a real 
enemy and ordered his men to shoot, to which our soldiers 
answered with fire, which resulted in the unfortunate shed- 
ding of blood, a fact that he (Bonzon) did not like because 
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of his love for his brethren, but in the fulfillment of his 
duties he thought it proper to do it, which resulted in 
the death of a rifle-equipped soldier and another armed 
soldier (from Ymos and Gargano, respectively)", while 
on the other side a brother of the Supremo was killed, 
and this (the Supremo) was left in the tribundl of 
Indang in a serious condition because of the wound in 
the throat; 20 rifle-equipped soldiers and another brother 
of the Supremo were capti 

From this occurrence, it is up to your high sense of 
fairness to judge the extent of the evil and treacherous 
intentions of Andres Bonifacio. 


From Indang, Bonifacio and his men were transferred 
to Naik, the capital of the rebel government. Early in the 
morning of April 29th, Bonifacio, carried in a hammock, 
his wife and brother, arrived at the capital" A woman 
running a meat store near the plaza of Naik's población 
saw the hammock and wanting to know what was in it 
ran forward and lifted the linen that covered the man being 
conveyed to the tribunál. She saw the Supremo curled up 
and covered with blood. Desirous of knowing what had 
happened to Bonifacio, the inquisitive woman, Agueda Es- 
teban by name, who later became the second wife of Gen- 
eral Artemio Ricarte, approached a soldier whom she knew 
and softly asked him about the happening. The soldier was 
surprised and apparently taking fright, ran away. A few 
minutes later, he returned and told her secretly that any 
one mentioning the name of the Supremo would be put to 
death." 

On the same day that Bonifacio and his brother were 
captured, General Aguinaldo, upon receipt of Noriel's 
official report of the skirmish, forwarded the case to the 
Council of War in order “to conduct the necessary trial in 
connection with the events.” The judge, according to Gen- 
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eral Aguinaldo's instructions, "must be a colonel" On 
the 29th, the personnel of the Military Court to try Boni- 
facio and his associates for the crime of sedition, treason 
and of attempting a counter-revolution, was completed. 
Colonel Pedro Lipana” was appointed Judge Advocate, 
Lazaro Makapagal, Secretary, José Elises, Fiscal, and Pla- 
cido Martinez and Teodoro Gonzales as counsels of Andres 
and Procopio, respectively. 


The trial opened in the headquarters at Naik on April 
29th, and was continued in Maragondon up to May 4th. 
‘The transfer of the place of trial was decided upon when 
General Aguinaldo saw that the Spanish Army was slicing 
through the capital and endangering the rebel stronghold. 
Several men, all of them Bonifacio’s soldiers, took the stand 
and answered questions asked by the Fiscal. But the most 
important testimonies were those of Major Benito Torres, 
Procopio Bonifacio, Pedro Giron, Andres Bonifacio, and 
Gregoria de Jesus. Major Benito Torres was the first to 
take the stand. 


He declared that he had been in prison since the previous 
day as a result of the encounter between the soldiers of the 
‘Tagalog Government and his soldiers, In this encounter, 
which took place at nine o'clock in the morning, two sol- 
diers of the government army and one of theirs, named 
Ciriaco Bonifacio, brother of the leader of the witness, were 
killed. Ciriaco began firing, and the witness, on learning 
that those fighting were his soldiers and our soldiers, left 
his trench to meet them. He was advising peace when 
Ciriaco fired, killing two of our soldiers. He received a 
‘wound on the arm when the government soldiers fired at 
Supremo Andres Bonifacio while the latter was aiming 
with his revolver. His soldiers did not fire because he had 
ordered them not to do so. In the encounter Ciriaco was 
killed and Andres Bonifacio was wounded. Bonifacio had 
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thirty-five soldiers with guns, twenty of which were Re- 
mingtons; two Mausers; thirteen muskets. Their lieu- 
tenant-colonel was Pedro Giron; the lieutenant was Juan 
Liwanag; the Captain who had smallpox [sic] was named 
Roxas... he did not know where the guns had come 
from, but he knew that when Andres Bonifacio was in 
Balara, he had guns; he knew that they were leaving the 
place but wherefor he did not know: neither did he know 
that there was a native government invested with author- 
ity.... He informed them that the deceased Ciriaco 
Bonifacio had ordered the hair, eyelashes, and eyebrows 
of five prisoners shaved. He could not tell who was giving 
them provisions, 


Procopio Bonifacio was next brought in and, after taking 
the oath before the Judge, answered the questions asked: 


On being asked where he was captured and why his 
clothes were smeared with blood, he answered that he was 
captured at the trench in Limbon, and that the blood on his 
clothes came from his nose, because a government soldier 
had struck him with the butt of his gun. He was surprised 
by the soldier's attack as he was not offering resistance. If 
he had any gun at the time, he surrendered it at once. 

He was asked if he knew that there was a revolutionary 
government in the province. He answered that he had no 
knowledge, even from hearsay. 


He was asked who, in addition to his brothers, Ciriaco and 
Andres, and himself, used to go to the house in Limbon 
where they were staying. He replied that they were Diego 
Moxica, Captain Martin Medina, and two persons from 
Malabon, named Domingo and Lauro, who happened to 
pass there. 

He was asked how many guns the soldiers of his brother, 
Andres Bonifacio, had. He could not tell how many, 
but he knew the guns had come from Balara. 


He was asked if he knew that among the guns carried 
by his soldiers, some had come from the government. He 
replied that he did not know, but Pedro Giron, in his 
opinion, might have brought some. 


He was asked who fired first. He answered that the 
government soldiers did. At this juncture the Judge sent 
for Benito Torres to compare his statement with the state- 
ment of Procopio Bonifacio. Benito Torres repeated that 
it was Ciriaco Bonifacio who fired first. On hearing this 
answer, Procopio stated that he was in a different trench, 
about three meters away. The Judge... asked Proco- 
pio if he knew that two government soldiers had died from 
two shots. He answered that he did not know. 


He was asked as to the weapons carried by his brothers, 
Ciriaco and Andres. He replied that Ciriaco had a Mauser 
and Andres a revolver. 


He was asked the number of officers and soldiers his 
brother Andres bad. He replied that the soldiers num- 
bered eleven, not including the captain, named Flaviano 
Roxas, and Major Benito Torres. There was also a lieu- 
tenant-colonel named Pedro Giron. These did not carry 
any weapon, except Pedro, who had a revolver. 


He was asked why they and their soldiers stayed in 
Limbon since the election of the President of the revolu- 
tionary government. He replied that they were waiting 
for someone to show the way to Balara: they did not know 
there was a President then. 


He was asked how many times they wrote to the govern- 
ment army officers inducing them by means of money to go 
over to their side or to bring their guns. He replied that 
neither his two brothers nor he ever wrote any such letter. 

He was asked how many times they held meetings in 
Limbon and who were present at those meetings where they 
discussed the attack on the town and the overthrow of the 
revolutionary government in the province. He answered 
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fhat they never held any meeting since they arrived in 
Limbon, except the previous Tuesday, when Diego Moxica 
dropped in at the house where they were staying at tbe 
time it was being besieged. 


The soldiers captured with Bonifacio were then sum- 
moned to appear before the Judge. The investigation of 
these men did not prove anything against the Bonifacio 
brothers. They were unanimous in their opinion that Pro- 
copio had nothing to do with what Bonifacio was alleged 
to have planned. It is clear enough from this investigation 
that few of the men knew of the existence of the revolu- 
tionary government, much less the subversive meetings 
about which the Fiscal was insistent on asking and knowing 
about. Reading through the documents of the trial as far 
as this episode is concerned, some conclusions may be made: 
first, that the questions asked by the Fiscal were leading 
questions and presupposed, without sufficient proofs, that 
the substance of the questions actually happened; and 
second, the Fiscal's frame of mind was not conducive to 
a fair trial. Having disposed of the soldiers, the Fiscal 
proceeded to examine directly Lt. Col. Pedro Giron, who 
turned state witness and who, according to the charges 
of Gregoria de Jesus, testified against Andres Bonifacio 
because he had been bribed by the prosecution. In study- 
ing his testimony, one is struck by its aggressive tone and — 
manner of expression, giving rise to doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of his narrative. Whatever it was that changed his 
attitude, the fact remains that his testimony is interesting 
as pointing to a possibility of a secret intrigue to conviet 
Bonifacio and his brother. Pedro Giron, in effect, sealed 
the fate of the two brothers. His testimony follows: 


He was asked if he knew that there existed in the prov- 
ince a government and that the government had an army. 
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He replied that he knew that there was a government 
and an army. 

He was asked if Andres Bonifacio held any legal powers 
in the province and if, because of these, he must have an 
army. He replied that he did not know of any powers 
delegated to him by the government. 

He was asked the number of soldiers and guns that 
Bonifacio had. He replied that he did not know, for the 
reason that, although Andres considered him his soldier, 
he did not wish to join him and be involved in trouble 
aware as he was of Andres Bonifacio's evil intentions from 
the time of the meeting in Tanza to elect a president and 
other officials. One day, he could not remember the exact 
date, when they were in Malabon, Andres Bonifacio said 
to him: "Let us leave this place because the officials 
here do not treat us right. You had better join me and you 
will be fortunate I will surely he placed in power since 
I have initiated the revolution.” One day when all the 
forces that came from Tanza had arrived, about twenty 
days ago, more or less, Andres Bonifacio sent for the 
witness. When he [Pedro Giron] arrived, Bonifacio told 
him: 

“Our situation here is uncertain, Nevertheless, since 
I wield the power, Captain Emilio will surely yield to 
me: if he does not, I will have him killed.” On that same 
day, the witness was given ten pesos as payment to kill 
Captain Emilio, in case the latter did not submit himself 
to the authority of Bonifacio. Bonifacio further told the 
witness that if he would only obey his wish, Bonifacio 
would never desert him in any need. From this the wit- 
ness sensed approaching trouble, so he separated from 
Andres and went to Buenavista, Malabon, at Pasong 
Kauayan, with some troops from Malabon, to summon some 
infantry men from his town who were in the towns of Si- 
lang, P. Dasmarifias, Malabon and Tanza. He also knew 
that Andres was recruiting soldiers because if he succeeded 
in subduing the government troops, he could take them 
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with him on leaving the place, He therefore induced some 
officers of the government army to join him. As a proof 
of all this the witness knew that some soldiers of Andres 
proposed to him that they leave the place so as to avoid 
any further trouble, but Andres refused to do so. Instead, 
he told one who made the proposition that if they left the 
place many people would call them cowards and say that 
they were surrendering their rights to the few officials 
there, 


He was asked if the brothers of Andres Bonifacio were 
accomplices in the plans he had stated as answer to question 
number three. He replied in the negative, 

He was asked if Andres Bonifacio held meetings in the 
house where they were staying in Limbon, how many 
meetings there were, who were present, and what subjects 
were discussed. He answered that they met frequently, 
but he did not know the participants, because he was not 
from the place; neither did he know what they talked 
about. 


The capture of Naik by the advancing Spanish forces led 
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He was asked if he knew of the existence of an army 


here in Tanguay. He replied that he knew and that the 
officers were Generals Santiago, Emilio, Pio and Ricarte. 


He was asked if he held any legal powers in the govern- 
ment of this province. He replied that the officials of 
the Magdiwang knew of his leaving Yndang enroute to 
Manila, but because no one could show them the way, 
they were forced to stop at Limbon. 


He was asked if he had any government permit to enlist 
soldiers with guns and swords in Limbon. He replied that, 
as he had said before, he did not know that there was 
another government. For this reason, he failed to advice 
the proper authorities that he was reassembling his sol- 
diers whom he had sent to them as re-enforcement, How- 
ever, the provincial council of the Magdiwang, through 
its president, returned the soldiers to him. 

He was asked the number of guns he had in Limbon. 
He replied that he had sent as succor about fifty guns, 
but he had brought with him to Limbon only about seven- 
teen Remingtons and some others of different make. 


He was asked if among the guns there was the mark 
“Magdalo.” He replied that he did not know exactly the 
signs, but he was fully confident that they were all his, 
because the men who had them had testified to that effect. 


He was asked who took charge of rubbing out the signs 
on the guns. He replied that there was nobody. 


to the postponement of the investigation of the remaining 
principal witnesses, namely, Bonifacio and his wife, till 
May 4. The capital of the rebel government was hastily 
transferred to Maragondon which, in a few days, became 
the enemy’s objective. The populace became distracted 
and demoralized as the rebels prepared to meet the enemy He was asked if he knew Pedro Giron, Benito Torres, 
and defend their capital at any cost. Many of the civilian Pio del Pilar and Modesto Ritual. He replied that he knew 
population were evacuated to Batangas in anticipation of the all of them. 

fall of the capital. In the midst of this unfavorable at- He was asked if he recalled having written to those men 
mosphere, the investigation of Bonifacio and his wife was inducing them to transfer to his army and to take their guns 
begun. with them. He replied that he had never written to any- 

body on the subject asked him. 
He was asked if he knew of the existence of the revolu- 


" : - : He was asked if during his stay in Limbon, he held 
p iria that province, He replied that ihe meetings, and who were present in the meetings. He re- 
not know. 
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plied that he did not recall holding a meeting with any- 
body save with his companions. 


He was asked if he remembered how many times he hell 
conference with Pedro Giron on the subject of killing the 
President of the government. He replied that he never 
talked to the person alluded to on the subject he was being 
asked. 


He was asked if he remembered that in Naik he had 
given money to the army officers so that they might transfer 
their soldiers with guns to his side. He replied that the 
Secretary of Finance, Diego Moxica, and the Secretary of 
War, Ariston Villanueva, had promised to give some reward 
to the army officials who had aided in the Noveleta and Ma- 
labon battles, that in the name of the Magdiwang and in 
fulfillment of the mentioned promises, he had rewarded 
said army and that of Balara, with two hundred pesos in 
the presence of a big audience, with instructions to the 
officers to distribute the money among their men and to 
notify General Emilio of it. Aside from this, he had never 
given any money on the question asked him. 


He was asked if Diego Moxica, Ariston Villanueva and 
Silvestre Domingo, and one named Santos, often held meet- 
ings with the witness and his brothers in Limbon, He 
replied that Silvestre Domingo, Santos, and Diego Moxica, 
as he remembered, passed there on their way to Buenavista, 
but he never talked to them except a few words common 
‘among acquaintances, and the words were exchanged in the 
presence of the owner of the house and some natives of the 
place. 

He was asked if it was true that when the government 
forces passed Limbon as ordered by the government, the 
witness and his brothers instructed their men to fire on the 
soldiers if, on their return, they refused to halt after three 
shouts of the sentry at the trench. He replied that the 
soldiers on arriving at the house of the witness immedi- 
ately besieged it in front and in the rear, before the eyes of 
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almost all of the people of the place; that the leader of the 
forces, who was said to be a colonel, asked for permission 
to talk with the witness, When the colonel ascended the 
house, he said that the reason for the siege was the rumor 
he had gathered in the town that Bonifacio's soldiers were 
lying in wait for his soldiers at the pass. But when he 
found out that the rumor was false because he did not see 
any soldier at the pass, as those soldiers were in their 
houses, the colonel apologized for having besieged the place, 
The witness forgave him, considering it a trifle and an 
invention of some spies or enemies. He did not let the 
colonel leave until he had dined with them, and on the 
colonel's telling him that they were going to make a recon- 
naissance, Bonifacio gave them packages of cigarettes, 
They parted in peace. But a little while after their de- 
parture, one of Bonifacio's soldiers notified him that the 
outer side of the trench was surrounded by order of the 
officer of the government soldiers, that this officer had 
further given orders that not one of Bonifacio's soldiers 
should be allowed to leave the trench, and the guns of those 
who had left were seized. The houses were searched and 
those who could be witnesses were taken. In order to 
learn the truth of those reports and to know the reason for 
the seizure of the guns and the capture of his soldiers, 
Bonifacio sent some men to the trench which had been 
ordered closed. When these men did not return, he sent 
messengers three times in the person of Captain Martin 
of Silang, Santos Nokon, and at about ten o'clock at night, 
Dorong Puti. The obstinate answer given was that they 
did not find it necessary to give any explanation of their act, 
The next morning, the soldiers of Colonel Yntong fired five 
times at the trench with a Mauser. To these shots, Boni- 
facio's soldiers did not answer even once. Afterwards the 
government soldiers moved to another trench and besieged. 
Colonel Yntong and others were with them. When Boni- 
facio saw this state of affairs, he shouted to Major Benito 
Torres that no one should fire since those men approaching 
were shouting that they were brothers and that the officers 
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on both sides should confer. They allowed the soldiers to 
approach, but in so doing the newcomers aimed at the 
soldiers in the trenches, seized all the guns and then de- 
manded at the top of their voices that the shameless Su- 
premo, who was depriving them of their money, should 
face them. Bonifacio rushed to them, embracing the 
soldiers whom he met, and he shouted to them: “Brothers, 
I have done nothing to be ashamed of and have not 
carried away any money." The answer to these words of 
his was a shot, by order of one, a thin man, who was said 
to be a major. The bullet hissed past his shoulders and 
struck the breast of one dressed in dinampol behind him. 
Bonifacio again shouted: "Brothers, look at him whom you 
are killing. He is a Tagalog like you." They paid no 
attention to these words; instead they fired continuously 
and simultaneously until Bonifacio fell After he had 
fallen, an officer struck him at the larynx. This was all 
he could say in the name of God and of his native land. 
‘The men from Limbon and possibly some officers and 
soldiers of Colonel Yntong could testify to its veracity. 
Aside from this the government soldiers seized their clothes. 
‘and the little money they had for their journey. Further- 
more, Colonel Yntong tried to force the wife of Bonifacio 
to go with him to a house where there was nobody, with 
the intention of staining her purity. Thanks to the inter- 
vention of some officers, Colonel Yntong was not able to 
carry out his evil design. When they were in Yndang, said 
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fire, as could be proved by the cartridges. The arms of his 
brothers were seized by Colonel Yntong before the firing. 

‘He was asked if he knew or had heard any news to the 
effect that the government soldiers had not yet come near 
the trenches when two of them were killed by shots from 
the trenches. He answered that he did not know of any 
fatality outside of the case of two men who died in the 
trench itself and were taken to the hospital. 

He was asked if he recalled having been present at the 
meeting in the estate-house in Tejeros to elect a president 
of the Islands, He replied in the affirmative. 


He was asked if in that meeting, Emilio Aguinaldo came 
out president. He replied that as everybody knew, there 
was confusion in the meeting and the results had been de- 
clared null and void by almost all the electors from the 
Magdiwang. Even the elected commander-in-chief of the 
Tagalogs, Artemio Ricarte, declared in an article that the 
election was dirty because the will of the people was not 
followed. For this reason, he could not say that Emilio 
Aguinaldo came out President in that meeting, 

He was asked if said Aguinaldo, having been elected 


president, was sworn into office. He replied that he did not 
know. 


Bonifacio's wife, Gregoria de Jesus, was next brought 


before the Judge to testify as to what she knew of the events 
leading to the pitched battle and the subsequent capture of 
her husband. 


major suddenly appeared and tried to take by force Boni- 
facio's wife who was then nursing her husband. Thanks 


to her pleading to T. Mascardo, who chanced to be there, 
she was not taken, 


The witness was asked what arms he and his brothers. 
had. He replied that he had only a revolver, which was 
still full of cartridges, and a sword. In the tumult, he 
could not tell exactly the arms of his brothers. 


He was asked if he and his brothers fired at the govern- 
ment soldiers with their arms. He replied that he did not 


She was asked from what side the battle started. She 
replied that it started from the soldiers who arrived. 


She was asked who fired first. She replied that she could 
not tell because when she realized that many people were 
coming towards them, she fed to the woods. 


‘She was asked if she knew the reason why five men 
were being detained, and if it was true that their hair, 
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eyebrows, and eyelashes were ordered shaved. She re- 


plied that she knew that there were five men who were said 
to be spies, and that their hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes 
were shaved. 

She was asked if in the house where they were staying, 
there were frequent meetings and who were present in 
those meetings. She replied that there were no meetings. 


COL, INTONG HEARING 
ASYOT PROM TRENCH Ay 
RUSHED THRU TEENCY | 
EOSSEO THE BRIDE” 
C, AS IMDICATEO BY 
ARROWS 


She was asked if she knew that there was a president 
of the Islands. She replied that she did not know. 


She was asked if she knew that Andres Bonifacio had 
instructed his men that on the return trip of the gover 
ment soldiers passing Limbon, they should shout “Halt 
three times, and that if those soldiers did not stop, they 
should fire, She replied that she did not know of any 
such instructions. 


‘COL. TOPACIO 


au 


SPENT THE NIGHT IN AN OPEN 
FIELO 
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She added that after the encounter, the men searched for E ER 0 
her, On finding her, she was asked where the money was E 38 o. 
hidden. When she could not mention any money, Colonel = ag Y às 
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the street, Colonel Yntong ordered the people in a nearby 25 
house to leave the place and he forced her to ascend the q ou 
stairs, When they arrived in Yndang, she was ordered Tome 88 w 53 
tied again. This was not carried out because of the inter- Wozu Da a ge 3 23 
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‘The investigation of the principal witnesses finished, Ga a ici Sub38z To 
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credence to rumors that "Andres Bonifacio was enlisting S 


soldiers in Limbon without authorization and was capturing 
those who did not want to join him" and rejected Bonifa- 
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cio's allegation that “he did not know of the existence of 
the government,” much less the legality of General Agui- 
naldo's election to the highest office. He gave more weight 
than was necessary to the testimony of Pedro Giron that 
the latter was induced and bribed to kill Emilio Aguinaldo 
so that “Bonifacio in turn might be declared President,” 
The Judge also accepted the testimony of General Pio del 
Pilar and Colonel Modesto Ritual, that Bonifacio compelled 
the officers of the government army to join him. All these 
things convinced the Judge that “a Council of War should 
be called to pass judgment.” It is clear enough that the 
judgment, as impliedly expressed by the Judge himseli, 
was to be adverse to the defendants. 

General Mariano Noriel, the President of the Council of 
War, upon receipt of the papers relating to the investigation, 
summoned the Council of War to a meeting at three o'clock 
the next day, May 5th. 


The trial commenced scheduled. The Council of War, 
composed of General Mariano Noriel, President, and Cri- 
sostomo Riel, Tomas Mascardo, Placido Martinez (also 
Andres Bonifacio's attorney), Mariano Riego de Dios, Es- 
teban Ynfante and Sulpicio Antony, members, took their 
places at the head of the table. To their right was the 
defense counsel, Teodoro Gonzales, to the left were the 
Fiscal, José Elises, and others. The courtroom was packed 
to capacity by the inhabitants of Maragondon. For it was 
not an ordinary trial The man facing charges of sedition 
and treason was the very founder of the Katipunan and its 
leader when the fire of revolt crackled and threatened the 
existence of the Spanish sovereignty in the Islands. Sym- 
pathizers there were among the crowd and the officers, but 
they were mute: some, perhaps many, of those present 
were silent enemies of the Supremo who wanted him done 
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away with for one reason or other, such as Clemente José 
Zulueta, whose wrath was aroused allegedly because the 
Supremo had accused him of being the tool of the Jesuits; 
others who passionately and patriotically swore to stand 
by the Supremo and die with him if need be but who, in 
the most critical moment of Bonifacio's life, deserted him 
and—the unkindest cut of all—testified against him; all 
elements, indeed, of the revolutionary society were there. 
‘The prisoners, Andres and Procopio Bonifacio, were 
brought from prison to face the Council of War. The sec 
retary, Major Lazaro Makapagal, “read aloud the testimonies 
of the witnesses given during the investigation.” The Judge 
Advocate, taking the floor, summarized the findings of the 
investigation committee and declared that Bonifacio and his 
brother were guilty as charged. Andres, he said, was 
guilty of contriving "the overthrow of the Revolutionary 
Government” and he cited the testimony of Pedro Giron 
as proof that the defendant had planned the removal of 
Emilio Aguinaldo in order to get the latter's exalted position. 
This, the Judge intoned, was sufficient evidence that said 
Andres Bonifacio was a “traitor to the government.” Pro- 
copio Bonifacio, who, according to the testimonies of the 
witnesses, including Pedro Giron, a decidedly prejudiced 
witness, was not in the least involved in the alleged plot of 
Bonifacio, was flayed by the Judge as “an accomplice in the 
plan to overthrow the government.” In view of all this, 
the Honorable Judge decreed “that Andres and Procopio 
be given capital punishment, each of them to be shot in 
open space, up to five shots for each; that the distance be 
ten feet according to the gravity of their crimes.” Even so, 
His Honor did not wish to influence the judgment of the 
Council of War and so submitted his “decision to the 
Council for further study and investigation.” 
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At this juncture, Placido Martinez, who was both a 
Member of the Council of War and Bonifacio's defense 
counsel, stood up and instead of defending his client began 
his speech in a manner that reminded the audience of the 
mock trial of Father José Burgos: 


The term defense is, it seems, difficult in the case of 
Mr. Andres Bonifacio due to his bad and abominable 
actuations, and if there is any other punishment more 
severe than death it should be imposed upon him, for to 
wish the death of our Highest President of the Philip- 
pines is to wish likewise the death of all of us, From this 
it can be seen that he did not know how to love his brethren 
and countrymen. Nevertheless, you are not unaware that 
we are brothers of sin and that, therefore, we need counsel 
and advice. 


‘The defense attorney waxed sentimental and proceeded to 
argue with a tinge of Messianic delusion in his voice: 


Did not our Saviour, Jesus Christ, though punished and 
put to death by the Jews, also ask our Lord God the Father 
to forgive all those who had sinned against him? And how 
could we, who are mere creatures made of dust, deny 
forgiveness to our fellowmen? In view of all this, I re- 
quest that Andres Bonifacio be forgiven for all that he had 
done, so that in so doing we may fulfill what we pray in 
Our Father: “Forgive our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us." 


Believing that he had made an excellent speech, Martinez 
sat down and allowed Teodoro Gonzales, Procopio's defense 
counsel, to have his say. Gonzales, without wasting much 
time, appealed to the high sense of justice of the Council 
of War by asking the court to exempt Procopio from the 
sentence meted out to Andres, since in the declarations of 
the witnesses it appeared that he had nothing to do with 
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‘Andres’ alleged plot to overthrow the revolutionary gov- 
ernment. Andres was given the right to say something in 
his behalf, and, repeating what he had already said in the 
investigation, he was promptly called down by the Council 
when the hostile audience howled its disapproval of Bo- 
nifacio's further continuing his testimony. Nevertheless, 
he insisted on repeating his testimony and the Council 
once more stopped him from proceeding any further. 
The trial was over. The Council agreed to meet again 


the next day in order to prepare its decision. Meanwhile, 
the prisoners were led back behind the prison bars. 


Fifteen: 
BULLETS FROM BEHIND 


AND assailed by fearful thoughts as he lay on a 
cot in the dark stuffy prison of the Maragondon tri- 
bundl, Bonifacio waited for the result of the trial. He 

was hungry, the wounds in his neck and left arm were 
bothering him. Looking through the prison bars, he caught 
a glimpse of his wife's uncle, Graciano Alvarez Francisco, 
resting near a warehouse. He beckoned to him and by 
signs made it known that he was hungry. The old man 
understood and immediately prepared food for him. It 
was some moments later when the rice gruel was cooked 
and forthwith the old man handed the prisoner the steam- 
ing food in a bowl. Bonifacio began to eat his simple fare, 
and while thus employed he heard a rifle shot that made him 
start. He put down the bowl and looked blankly at his 
uncle-in-law. His heart beat loudly, savagely against his 
breast. 
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"What was that, Uncle?" he asked, fidgeting nervously. 
"Did they kill my brother?" 

"No, my son,” the old man answered laconically. 

“Well, how is he doing? Please feed him, too,” he im- 
plored, fearing that his brother was suffering from hunger. 

The old man promised him he would. 

"Do you have a piece of paper and a pencil, Uncle?" 
Bonifacio inquired. 

The old man shook his head. 

“Then,” Bonifacio said as if asking for a last favor, 
"kindly look for Oriang tomorrow noon and tell her not to 
despair. Tell her to do everything at the earliest possible 
moment to live in peace with her mother. And,” he added 
as an afterthought, “how are you, Uncle? Are you all 
right?” 

“I am all right, my son, with the help of God Almighty,” 
the old man answered. 

Bonifacio continued his interrupted meal and then sat 
on the cot till daybreak.” 


Mranwuite, on May 6th, 1897, the members of the 
Council of War, now composed of only three members, 
namely, General Mariano Noriel, presiding officer, Tomas 
Mascardo and Esteban Ynfante, met and studied the 
records of the trial. Several questions were threshed out 
and finally voted upon. 

First: Did Andres Bonifacio know that there was a 
revolutionary government? 

Second: Did he possess any permit to keep arms and 
maintain an army as well as the right to make prisoners of 
men in Limbon? 
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Third: Did he, together with his brothers, Ciriaco and 
Procopio, order his soldiers to fire upon the government 
soldiers? 

Fourth: Did he induce the government officers to renege 
so as to join his forces? 

Fifth: Did he, in thus inducing said officers to turn against. 
the government, bribe them? 

Sixth: Did he and his brothers offer any resistance to the 
government soldiers which resulted in the death of Ciriaco 
and two government soldiers? 


Seventh: Was Bonifacio's intention in staying in Limbon 
and in maintaining an army of his own to revolt against the 
government? 

Eighth: Do the two brothers, Andres and Procopio, due to 
the gravity of their crimes, deserve capital punishment? 

Ninth: Do the officers and soldiers of said Andres Boni- 
facio deserve punishment for obeying him? 

The members of the Council unanimously decided that 
the two brothers were guilty as charged and that, with 
respect to the ninth question, the officers and soldiers of 
the Supremo should be transferred, as punishment for be- 
ing his soldiers and subordinates, to the government army 
in order to make them work in the barracks. It was fur- 
thermore decided that as compensation for the death of the 
two government soldiers killed in the skirmish, Andres and 
Procopio Bonifacio should be held responsible for pensioning 
the widows of the deceased, with the government throwing 
in an allowance for their maintenance." 

General Noriel immediately announced the result of the 
Council’s deliberations and ordered that the necessary pa- 
pers be forwarded to General Emilio Aguinaldo for action. 
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Studying the papers one by one, General Baldomero Agui- 
naldo, Auditor of War, on May 8th wrote his recommenda- 


tions to President Aguinaldo. 


‘Yo His Excentency 
‘The ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF or THE Anay 


The Auditor, after examining the investigation papers, 
declares that the Bonifacio brothers, Andres and Procopio, 
residing in Limbon, enlisted soldiers with guns and swords 
without proper authority from this government of the Ta- 
galog provinces; that Andres Bonifacio, with his brothers, 
Procopio and Ciriaco, often held meetings with Diego Mo- 
xiea, Silvestre Domingo, and Santos Nocon, and that it 
was their design to overthrow the government and kill the 
president, When rumor of this evil intention reached the 
government, soldiers were sent to the place where Andres 
was staying. Upon the arrival of the government soldiers, 
Andres and his brothers ordered their soldiers to fire if the 
government soldiers did not halt; they also ordered their 
trench to be closed. 

‘Their soldiers did not obey this command. Immediately, 
Ciriaco Bonifacio fired, killing two government soldiers. 

As a result of this provocation, the leader of the govern- 
ment forces ordered his soldiers to fire in the direction of 
the shot which had killed two of their companions. They 
were able to enter the trench. Here Andres and his broth- 
ers were still firing, and Procopio surrendered only on 
seeing Andres Bonifacio and Ciriaco fell. 

From this it can be inferred that there is truth in the. 
charge that these brothers, in maintaining an army, had 
the intention of overthrowing the government and of 
killing the president. This is borne out by the testimony 
of their soldiers, Pedro Giron and Benito Torres, Bibiano 
Rojas, and others whose names need not be mentioned. 


Aside from all this, Andres Bonifacio, by means of money, 
induced the government army officers, together with the 
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soldiers under them, to transfer to his side. This money, I 
think, comes from Diego Moxica and Ariston Villanueva. 

‘The acts of these men are not secret—for example, the 
frequent meetings of Moxica with the Bonifacio brothers 
in Limbon and the resistance of the soldiers against the 
government forces. It is suspected that the money was in- 
tended for the transfer of the government forces to the 
authority of Andres. The latter’s reason that the money 
was a reward to the soldiers who had fought in Noveleta 
is not true. 


Therefore, it appears true that the Bonifacio brothers, 
Andres, Ciriaco, and Procopio, had the intention of over- 
throwing the government of the Tagalogs, of killing the 
President, and of resisting the government army forces. 
Because of these crimes, they deserve the punishment dic- 
tated by the Council. 

It depends upon Your Honor, however, to decide on what 
is most proper to do. 

With reference to other things, a copy of the testimony 
of Andres Bonifacio, Pedro Giron, and others should be 
taken so that proper investigation may be made of Diego 
Moxica and Ariston Villanueva. "he testimony of the wife 
of Andres Bonifacio about the attempt to dishonor her 
should also be looked into. The guns, books, and other 
things seized when Andres and Procopio Bonifacio and 
their soldiers surrendered should be placed under the au- 
thority of the government. 


Baldomero Aguinaldo's recommendations reached Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo's headquarters the same day, May 8th. 


Without losing a moment, General Aguinaldo, acting in 


his 


capacity as President of the Republic, prepared a statement 
on the case commuting the death penalty meted out to the 
two brothers to banishment. Maragondon, the rebel capital 
and headquarters of General Aguinaldo and the place where 
Andres Bonifacio was tried four days before, was then 
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undergoing the experience of a city besieged and threatened 
by the enemy from all sides. Without wasting time, Agui- 
naldo sat down and wrote: 


Whereas, the request of the Auditor is that the capital 
punishment meted out to Andres and Procopio Bonifacio 
be confirmed; 

Whereas, this verdict is given in view of the findings 
that there is truth in the charges of conspiracy, bribing, and 
treachery against Andres and Procopio Bonifacio, and their 
soldiers; 

"Whereas, the real authors of these crimes are Andres 
and Procopio Bonifacio, and their soldiers had simply obey- 
ed them, to them alone all the force of the law should be 
directed, and these soldiers because they obeyed the in- 
structions should be rigidly warned; and 

Whereas, when I reflect on the state of affairs in our 
country, and when I consider the fact that the criminals 
are true sons of these Islands, whose government never 
wishes to spill blood usclessly; 

Turneronz, I, President of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, deem it proper to commute the death sentence to 
indefinite exile to a separate island, the prisoners to be 
guarded by wardens who will not allow them to speak with 
each other or with other people, Benito Torres, Nicolas 
Guzman, Rafael Non, Narciso Tiolo, Julian Aguila, Caye- 
tano Lopez, Bibiano Rojas, Domingo Deolazo, Domingo 
San Juan, and Gervasio Santiago, are ordered to serve in 
the barracks for one year in the capacity of servants. 

‘The arms and other things seized by the government 
soldiers should be gathered and considered spoils of war 
for the benefit of the government. It is also ordered that 
the request of the Auditor about getting a proper copy of 
the testimony to be used in the other special investigations 
be given attendance. 

This sentence should be made known to the accused, to 
the Special Judge, and to the attorneys for the defense, 
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On the same day that this order was released, May 8th, 
Lazaro Makapagal, who had been acting as secretary 
throughout the investigation, the trial and the deliberations 
of the Council of War, prepared, so it appears in the docu- 
ment,* three statements of notice directed to the attorneys 
for the defense, Placido Martinez and Teodoro Gonzales, to 
Procopio and Andres Bonifacio. In so far as the documents 
are concerned, it appears that the Executive Order par- 
doning the two brothers were shown to the defense at- 
torneys by Makapagal. However, only the signature of 
Placido Martinez appears on the document, together with 
that of Makapagal as attesting to the fact. The same notice 
of commutation of sentence was apparently shown to Pro- 
copio Bonifacio who signed the papers, but Makapagal, the 
secretary, maintained that when the notice was presented 
to Andres Bonifacio, the latter, “after understanding it, 
acquiesced, but on account of some trouble with his arm, 
he was not able to affix his signature. Two witnesses tes- 
tified and the Secretary attests to it.” No signature, either 
by Makapagal or by Bonifacio or by the two witnesses men- 
tioned, appears on the document.” 

As soon as Aguinaldo's order of pardon was released, 
General Mariano Noriel and General Pio del Pilar rushed 
to his headquarters and argued their case against Bonifacio. 

"You must withdraw your order of pardon, General," the 
two subordinate officers said. “For to keep Bonifacio alive 
is to endanger the cause of the Revolution. We cannot 
afford to be divided at this critical moment." 

No less than the eminent historian and poet in Spanish, 
Clemente José Zulueta, Dr. Anastacio Francisco, Bonifacio's 


* Infra Chapter XVI for an analysis of the documents, some of which, I 
am constrained to conclude, contain narrative of events that never took 
place. 
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own men, and General Mamerto Natividad, of Nueva Ecija, 
whom Bonifacio detested, brought the weight of their in- 
fluence upon General Aguinaldo. These men sang the same 
chorus, to wit, that the Bonifacio brothers must be liqui- 
dated in the interest of the Revolution since it had been 
made clear that Andres was intent upon having General 
Aguinaldo murdered and taking the highest position for 
himself. Under such powerful pressure, General Agui- 
naldo withdrew his order of pardon.* 


EARLY MORNING of May 10th, 1897. Reveille had just 
been sounded and the rebel barracks became one busy hive. 
‘The whole town of Maragondon buzzed with activity: men, 
women and children were preparing for an eventuality that 
the high command had intimated the day before. The 
enemy, just then approaching the periphery of the town, 
was frantically moving his cannons and pointing them to- 
ward the rebel stronghold. The Spaniards, so accustomed 
to the docility of the Filipinos, now found themselves locked 
in a life-and-death struggle that had already cost them tre- 
mendous losses in men and material. They were now more 
determined than ever to show the ignorant indios the mean- 
ing of their own folly in challenging the superior Castilians, 
Little by little, in the past few weeks, the rebels had been 
pushed into the hinterland and inch by inch the enemy was. 
crawling forward, badly battered and bleeding but never- 
theless doggedly forging ahead in what seemed to be the 
last act for the “kill.” 

Inside the town, an orderly from headquarters presented 
himself to Major Lazaro Makapagal. 

“Major,” said the orderly, “General Noriel wants to see 
you.” 
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Dressed up in what appeared to be a rebel uniform, 
Makapagal hastily repaired to Noriel's headquarters. 

“Major,” General Noriel began, waving a sealed letter in 
his hand, “this letter is for you; do not open it" He paused 
and eyed the Major before him. 

“This is what you will do,” he said, giving the Major his 
final instructions. “Go at once to headquarters and tell 
Colonel Ritual to give you four soldiers. Then go to Ermita 
and get the two prisoners, Andres and Procopio Bonifacio. 
Take them to Mount Tala: open this letter when you arrive 
there. Read it aloud to the two prisoners so that they may 
be apprised of its contents. Follow the instructions to the 
letter." * 


The General handed the sealed letter to Major Makapagal. 


“Hurry up," he added impatiently. "The Spaniards will 
attack today.” 

‘The morning was bleak. The rains fell and Major Maka- 
pagal, not knowing the contents of the sealed letter, hur- 
ried to headquarters and asked Modesto Ritual for four 
soldiers to accompany him on his mission. He proceeded 
to Ermita in the same town and notified the prisoners of 
their leaving for Mount Tala. On their way, the convicts 
sensed something tragic, yet inexplicable. They did not 
know why they should march with four soldiers. So to 
end the suspense that to them was more oppressive than 
physical punishment, the two brothers asked of Makapagal 
whether they would be shot. 


“No,” said Makapagal. “As far as I am concerned, the 
order is to take you to Mt. Tala, probably to remove you 
from the scene of battle.” 
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The condemned men were, nevertheless, dissatisfied. 
Somehow, they sensed something mysterious in the pro- 
cedure and felt that they were entitled to know their fate. 
Andres was suffering from the wounds of his neck and arm 
and the distance they were to travel was too much for him. 


"Do you know, brother," he inquired again of Makapagal, 
"what you are supposed to do with us?" 

“I myself have no idea of what would be done to you two. 
Tam a mere Major,” he added, quite irritated. “ I am not 
supposed to know the doings of the higher officers in head- 
quarters and all I have to do is to obey orders.” 


The brothers were satisfied. At least they knew that 
the Major was as ignorant as they were in the matter that 
had been weighing heavily upon their mind. They conti- 
nued walking. The two brothers remained silent, but once 
in a while they conversed with the Major. The travel 
became easier as the convicts chatted more and more, 
secure in the belief that no harm would be done to them. 


‘The group at last reached a knobby hill at the foot of 
which were bamboo clumps. Beyond these clumps that 
soughed in the soft winds of summer was a marshy field, 
The prisoners requested that they be allowed to rest for a 
while. They sat down and looked back at the town they 
had left. To their back loomed Mount Buntis, forbidding 
yet beautiful and romantic, with a heavy pall of clouds 
delicately touching and rounding its summit. Legend has 
it that when Mt. Buntis is clearly discernible against the 
cloudless sky and its verdure seen by the naked eye from 
below, the harvest in the province of Cavite would be 
bountiful. But when Mt. Buntis is surrounded with clouds 
curling up till they reach the summit and settle here as if 
to protect her from the prying eyes of men, the inhabitants, 
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through centuries of superstition, prepare for the worst, 
and appropriate ceremonies are performed to appease the 
gods of the mountain. For such a scene is believed to be 
bad omen. Either the harvest will be poor, or death will 
stalk the land and claim some of them as sacrifice in honor 
of the gods dwelling in the bowels of Mt. Buntis, 


That Monday morning the summit of the mountain was 
draped with thick and ominous clouds—a sign to the people 
of an impending tragedy. But the small group of men at 
the foot of Mt. Tala had no premonition of evil things to 
come. The condemned prisoners turned their gaze toward 
Mt. Buntis beyond the clumps of bamboo. Then Andres, 
wanting to know the contents of the sealed letter, turned 
to Makapagal. 

“Brother,” he said, “since we are now near Mt. Tala, 
won't you open the letter so that we may know where you 
will leave us?” 


‘The request was reasonable, thought the Major, and it 
would do no harm to open it. He himself did not know 
its contents and here was his chance to appease his own 
curiosity. He suspected that it contained an order from a 
superior officer instructing him to leave the prisoners to 
the chieftain of Tala, else why should he be told to read it. 
aloud in the presence of the two brothers? So he opened 
the letter and in a clear voice that showed no trace of hesi- 
tation, he read: 


Masor MAKAPAGAL: 


In accordance with the order of the Council of War held 
at Maragondong on May $ against the brothers Andres and 
Procopio Bonifacio, who have been sentenced to be shot to 
death, you and your soldiers under you are ordered to carry 
out the judgment. 
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He stopped in confusion and folded the piece of white 
paper that trembled in his hand, 


Procopio was shocked and jumped instinctively when he 
heard the words "to be shot to death—hereby ordered to 
carry out the judgment.” 


"O my brother!" he exclaimed, turning to his elder 
brother as if for comfort. "Kuyang!" he called again to 
Andres. 


Andres, never expecting the worst, stood on his knees— 
for he was too weak to carry himself up—and moved for- 
ward as if to embrace the Major. 


“Brother, forgive me!” His voice was tearful and broken 
with despair. 


For a time Major Makapagal stood as if stunned by a 
heavy blow that made him insensible to his surroundings. 
He did not know what to do. The order was precise. He 
pitied the men before him, imploring his forgiveness as if 
their lives were in the hollow of his hands. It was for 
him as for the condemned, a brief moment loaded with 
tragic implications. Then the suspicion flashed across his 
mind that the prisoners might attack him and his men and 
wrest their weapons from them. He collected his wits and 
stepped back to prevent Andres from embracing him, if the 
latter intended to do so. He alerted his soldiers. 


“Pelotón, preparen! Carguen armas!”—Prepare! Load! 
And the rifles clicked as Major Makapagal finished his order, 
Presently he thought no more of the words that had come 
from the lips of the doomed men. He had only one thought 
for the moment: he was a soldier and as a soldier he had 
to obey the orders of his superior officers. He might not 
have liked the grisly job ahead of him—he had seen so 
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Facsimile of a document signed by Andres Bonifacio's one-time secre- 
rom Ban Pedro, who interviewed Col. Agapito Ronzon on the 
Bonifacio brothers. 


Facsimile of the second page of General Aguinaldo's order commuting 
the death penalty on the Bonifacio brothers to banishment 
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much blood, so much abomination, so much of life sacrificed 
on the field for the ideal of country and honor. But this... 
He shuddered inwardly. Before him were his own coun- 
trymen, people of his own race, who spoke the same lan- 
guage and nursed the same ideals as he. He did not relish 
his mission. It was murder, no less. But again he heard 
the voice of duty and the thought of it seared his mind and 
rudely brought him face to face with a tragic reality that 
he had never expected. He steeled his nerves, for it was 
his responsibility that the sentence be carried out without 
fail. 

Of the two prisoners, Procopio was the stronger. Andres 
was a broken man. His wounds had weakened him con- 
siderably, what with the long march they had made. They 
had requested the Major to stop near these bamboo clumps 
for a rest. Their destination was still quite far. And 
now ... The sealed letter that they had wanted opened 
to know its exact contents before they reached Mt. Tala, 
where they thought they would be left under the care of 
its chieftain, had now given them, for the first time, name- 
less fear and unhappiness and despair. They had met 
danger before; they had cheated death at the hands of the 
enemy. Andres, in the brief moment vouchsafed him, must 
have collected strayed pieces of the past and wove them 
in his mind into a clear pattern of recollection: the founding 
of the Katipunan, the despair and the hope of its ultimate 
success, the discovery, the first cry of the Revolution, the 
series of battles he had fought against the enemy, the 
bullet that passed through the collar of his coat in a heroic 
tempt to save his dear friend, Emilio Jacinto, his sufferings 
nd privations in the mountains of Montalban and San 
Mateo, his travels through the thick forests of Morong in 
an attempt to mediate between the quarreling factions of 
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Cavite, the delirious demonstration in his honor, the in- 
trigues ... Presently, he looked around and found only 
two soldiers with him. Procopio was gone. So were the 
two other soldiers and the Major. He remained calm. 
He must face the inevitable. 

Procopio, followed by two soldiers and the Major, walked 
some distance. Even as they walked, the Major was alter- 
nately seized with pity and fear. He pitied the prisoners— 
after all, they were his kin, and Andres was the founder 
of the Society that was responsible for this Revolution—but 
his fear of the man who had given him the sealed envelope 
was too much for his Christian sentiments. He steadied 
himself, fortified by the thought that he was only following 
orders. His conscience was clear. 

They followed a small trail that led into the woods. 
Some distance from the foot of the mountain they carried 
out the sentence of death. With their bolos and bayonets, 
officer and soldiers dug a hole in the ground and buried 
Procopio. 

The Major left the two soldiers leveling the ground 
where the grave had been dug. He returned to the Su- 
premo, who upon seeing him approach, said: “You have 
killed my brother, now I implore you to set me free." 

The Major remained silent. He was thinking of his own 
precarious situation. He was, like the prisoner, in danger 
of forfeiting his life in case of failure to carry out the order 
to the letter. 

“I am sorry,” he said. 

Andres fell on his knees. 


“Forgive me, brother!” he again implored. 
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“I can't do anything.” The Major tried hard to fight 
back the weakness that he felt was settling upon him, "It 
is my order.” 

Andres realized that it was impossible to change his 
executioner's mind. Then an idea struck him. It was his 
only hope of escape. He stood up and in the wink of an 
eye he was gone. He ran through the woods, on to the 
stream. The soldiers and the Major, realizing the heavy 
responsibility that rested on their shoulders, followed in hot 
pursuit, They gained on Bonifacio, who was too weak to 
run away faster. Near the big stream at the junction of a 
creek, Andres, still trying hard to evade the soldiers, heard 


several shots. He stopped on his tracks, reeled and fell— 
dead. 


The soldiers dug a shallow hole with their bayonets and 
buried Andres Bonifacio. On the grave, Major Makapagal 
placed a few twigs. 


‘Tue mayor and his four soldiers marched back to the 
town. It was afternoon and the sultry air echoed with the 
sound of cannon and rifle fire. The Spaniards were at- 
tacking the rebel capital of Maragondon with the fury of 
the Holy Inquisition, Continuing their march, Major Ma- 
kapagal saw a young woman, her frightened eyes red from 
weeping. He saw her approaching in his direction. He 
felt quite embarrassed and hurriedly thought of an excuse. 
He well knew that he was up against something he would 
not be able to dismiss lightly. 


“Where did you take the two men?” the young woman 
inquired of him, her face distorted by fear and agony. 

‘The Major was tongue-ticd with pity. He wanted to tell 
her the truth, but it was too cruel, like shooting her down 
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in the midst of her fresh sorrows. He remained silent for 
several minutes, unable to find the proper words. Truth 
cannot be explained. It can only be suggested, hinted. 
So he decided not to tell the truth. Nor yet suggest it. 


Softly he said: “We left them in the hills near Tala. 
You can inquire from the chieftain there in whose care we 
left the two.” 


‘The young woman, the wife of Andres Bonifacio, looked 
at him quizzically and then at the four soldiers with him. 
She kept her doubts to herself. Then— 


"If that is so, as you say, why do you have his clothes?" 

The question was unexpected. The Major had to think 
fast. He had to lie and lie and lie to lessen the sting of the 
sorrow that had rendered this young woman, fresh in her 
early twenties, an unhappy widow. 


“He requested me to tell you to bring them to him your- 
self,” the Major explained lamely. 


The young woman left him and proceeded on her way to 
discover the whereabouts of her husband. 


Mayor Makapagal walked towards the town and saw the 
convent and the church tower being cannonaded by the 
enemy. It was about three in the afternoon. The people 
were dispersing in all directions carrying anything they 
could on their backs. The bombardment continued, gather- 
ing power and volume with every volley. A shot hit the 
church tower and its masonry burst into tiny splinters. 
The tremendous explosion that followed blew the cap off 
the Major's head. In another minute a bullet from an 
enemy Mauser ricochetted from an iron railing and hit him 
on the chest. Another bullet whizzed at him and hit his left 
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leg. He fell to the ground. His leg was bleeding profusely. 
Then, before losing consciousness, he remembered the sealed 
letter that he had not finished reading. Now he wanted 
to know the rest of its contents. He took the letter out of 
the envelope and read: 


You are hereby warned that for any negligence or care- 
lessness that you commit in carrying out this order, you 
will be held responsible and subjected to the rigor of the 
laws in the code of Spanish Military Court, 

May God guard you for many years. 


(Sgd.) M. Nomi 
Manaconnonc, May 10, 1897. 


The wounded man closed his eyes. He felt the thick 
darkness move over him, nearer and nearer, until it wrap- 
ped him into unconsciousness. 
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HUS THE HEAVY curtain falls and the actors b 

stage prepare for the last act of the Katipunan revolt 

dn temporarily ended in the Truce of Biyak-na-bato. 
From here on the Revolution that Andres Bonifacio prepared 
and started takes on a new color, and a new element enters 
into it that complicates the pattern to an extent that only 
Rizal was seer enough to visualize. No qualm of conscience, 
‘no regrets, no sentimental lamentations accompanied and fol- 
lowed the removal of the Father of the Revolution, for all— 
the living, that is—were more concerned with the fate of the 
new-born nation. There were more sacrifices ahead, more 
bitter and more galling, that required singleness and in- 
tensity of purpose. There was not much time to look back 
and take stock of what had been accomplished. The im- 
mediate past was but a tiny speck, insignificant and hollow 
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compared with what should be done in the days fast ap- 
proaching. Morality was temporarily suspended because 
the epoch demanded absolute unity and a new set of values 
that would justify and rationalize acts that in more fortunate 
times would be tagged indecent or atrociously inhuman. 
Justice that all freedom-loving peoples of all ages worship 
and demand of society can be fully realized only in time of 
peace and plenty. There has never been, nor will there 
ever be, justice in abnormal times no matter how educated 
and intelligent may be the individual members of society, 
for as a group, in a period of storm and stress, they lose 
their identity in a mass that is goaded and led by herd 
instincts. 

Hence the excesses and the apparent mistakes of the 
Revolution. All revolutions, whether led by the nobility or 
by the middle class or by the peasants and workers, have 
their extremes, Yet compared with other social upheavals 
of mighty proportions, that of the Philippines at the close 
of the last century was tame and carried on with due 
regard for individual life and property. There was no 
mob violence on a large scale; there was no useless de- 
struction of property motivated by racial or class hatred; 
there were few, if any, instances of abuse of authority and 
arbitrary employment of new-found power. The Bonifacio 
brothers, though accused of sedition, usurpation of author- 
ity, bribery and treason—in themselves fatal at such a 
time—were at least given the benefit of a trial. Yet, many, 
who were guilty of crimes that even in normal times would 
deserve severe penalty, went unpunished, not because they 
were tolerated, but because the temper of the period de- 
manded cooperation of all elements in the face of the enemy. 
To pursue the guilty party at such an epoch would be to 
waste valuable time that could otherwise be spent in fighting 
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the common enemy. To punish them would be to alienate 
their sympathy and so to create an intolerable military 
situation for the rebels, Unity—this was the leading imper- 
ative of the Revolution, and everything, including justice 
itself, was sacrificed at its altar in the interest of a larger, 
deeper issue: freedom. The Revolution, therefore, must be 
judged in its totality, not in separate and isolated incidents. 
To judge it properly, one must be equipped with an under- 
standing of the forces that breathed life into it. 
§2 

THE FORMULA that fathered the Katipunan and the Rev- 
olution that it brought forth was fundamentally economic. 
The restiveness that found its outlet in occasional bursts of 
physical indignation, though caused on the surface by reli- 
gious intolerance and the various modes of cruelty perpe- 
trated by the Spanish overlords, had its roots in the eco- 
nomic stratification that made for the division of the people 
into sharply contrasted classes. The encomienda system 
that developed a landed aristocracy was also responsible 
for the introduction of a peonage that constituted the lowest 
stratum of society. There was at first no middle class, 
The priestly orders that should have acted as the leveling 
influence by virtue of their contacts with both the aristoc- 
racy and the unlettered commoners failed in their mission to 
check the abuses of the former. On the contrary, the friars, 
coming into power after the breakup of the encomenderos, 
became, as time went on, the higher aristocracy, with the 
Spanish civil authorities occupying the middle aristocracy, 
and the lay Spanish adventurers satisfied with the cellar 
role in the pyramid of high society. At their feet lay pros- 
trate the ignorant and starving masses—confused, hopeless, 
abused. 
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Once entrenched in power and position, the friars took 
upon themselves the responsibility of seeing to it that they 
were secure, on the one hand, against the encroachment and 
interference of the Spanish civil and lay authorities, and on 
the other, against the potential power of the masses to 
change the status quo by any other means. With respect 
to the first, the good friars did not mince words in remind- 
ing their lay countrymen that a word delivered by them 
from the pulpit could turn the people against them, In the 
struggle for power, therefore, the friars sided with the 
people against the authorities when the latter showed 
they had convictions opposed to those of the friars. Edu- 
cation was in the latter’s hands—they could poison the 
minds of the masses and turn them loose on the lay 
authorities. With respect to the Filipinos, the friars steeped 
them in superstitions cloaked under the guise of religion. 
They were taught to obey and follow blindly the teach- 
ings of the priests in order to make them docile. The 
result was the complete subordination of Filipino family 
life to the whims of the friars. In the name of religion, 
they perpetrated the most heinous crimes to keep the 
Filipinos obedient and ignorant and superstitious. It was 
through this Machiavellian intrigue that the friars were 
able to maintain power. It was this power and economic 
puissance that made them brutal and unjust, and jealous 
of any movement that would tip the scale unfavorably for 
them. All the unfair and immoral practices of both the lay 
and clerical groups in the Philippines were the direct result 
of their desire to perpetuate the existing order under which 
they held the key to the economic and political power. 

s3 

'Tuere was one fateful error that the friars in the Philip- 

pines committed which redounded to the benefit of the 
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Filipinos. It was the obsessive insistence upon the teach- 
ing of the autochthonous languages to the broad masses 
instead of Spanish, as directed by various royal decrees, 
with a view to averting the full flow of nationalist ideas. 
While destroying the pagan elements in what was in 
genous, the friars nevertheless enriched the native lan- 
guages and so unwittingly perpetuated the media of the 
ancient civilization that became the rallying cry of the rabid 
Filipino nationalists in later years. It was surmised that 
in this way the natives would remain ignorant and would 
not become restive even in the face of an intolerable econo- 
mic condition. Spanish, on the other hand, was taught only 
to a select few—to those "natives" who were financially 
able and who were descended from Spanish dons. 


The authorities did not suspect that the Philippine lan- 
guages, invigorated and enriched by grafting Spanish onto 
them, had won a decisive victory, albeit unseen and unfelt, 
over all attempts to stifle the germinal idea of protest and, 
therefore, of freedom. And so Francisco Baltazar, popu- 
larly known as Balagtas, educated though he was in Span- 
ish, wisely employed the medium of expression that he 
correctly felt would reach the greatest number, namely, 
‘Tagalog, and wrote the first severe indictment of Spanish 
misrule in the Philippines. With a subtlety that even the 
most discerning of the censors failed to detect, Baltazar 
planted the seed of revolt in the minds of the masses and 
pioneered in the dangerous task of reformation in the ad- 
ministration. If Voltaire paved the way for the later 
encyclopedists to undermine the power of the Bourbons 
and prepare the French Revolution, so Baltazar, by his 
Plorante at Laura, blazed the way for the later Filipino 
reformists to bring about the propaganda movement that 
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resulted in the development of national consciousness 
which, in turn, exploded into the Revolution. 
$4 

WITH AN agrarian economy that was basically unsound 
and incapable of supporting a vicious and expanded official 
hierarchy, the country suffered enormously from foolish 
extravagance and restrictive internal policy. It was due to 
a sudden realization of the calamitous situation that the 
Spaniards thought of opening the Philippine ports to inter- 
national trade and commerce. The prosperity that followed 
in its wake led, as was natural, to the slow yet continuous 
infiltration of modern ideas that found fertile ground in the 
minds of the emerging middle class. The opening of the 
Suez Canal brought about a migration of Spanish pro- 
gressives to the Philippines and by contacts with the 
Filipinos, especially the intelligentsia, they inspired the 
middle class to clamor for political and religious reforms. 

‘The second half of the nineteenth century found the edu- 
cated Filipinos openly, though not obtrusively, demanding 
reforms that would give the middle class the right to be 
heard on governmental matters. The tangible assurances 
of success came to this group when Spain fell into the hands 
of the liberal Spaniards, a development that found echo 
through the colony. Yet despite the apparent success of 
the intellectuals in the intensification of their campaign for 
reforms, they nevertheless failed miserably in presenting a 
scientific program of an economic nature that would be- 
come the broad basis of a stable Philippine life. The Fili- 
pino priests harped exclusively upon the secularization of 
the parishes because they and they alone were to be bene- 
fited by it. The propagandists—Del Pilar, Rizal, Lopez- 
Jaena, Panganiban and others—were vocal in their protes- 
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tations of loyalty to Spain and demanded, in ringing tone, 
that the Philippines be made a province of Spain. Not once 
did they broach the subject of emancipating the ma: 
an economic bondage that had remained thoroughly me- 
dieval in the light of an aggressive liberalism that was then 


om 


sweeping Europe. 

It was evident that the emergent middle class, conscious 
of its power and potentialities, was fighting not for the ma- 
jority of the Filipinos but for its own sake. Its attitude 
toward any means other than its own for bringing about 
reforms showed that it was after a mere change of masters: 
let the middle class rule the Philippine life because its 
members belonged to the ilustrado, the only people among 
the Filipinos who could take care of the entire country 


This mental attitude was boldly projected when the Ka- 
tipunan was founded. Still believing that they could 


persuade the Mother Country to think in their own term: 
the ilustrados, themselves landed gentlemen, set up the 
nd succeeded only in 
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of the masses. Only Marcelo H. del Pilar, on the eve of 
his death, thought as one with the revolutionists. All of 
them merely echoed the spirit of their time and did not 
have the courage to look beneath the placid surface for the 
true feelings of the people. They were detached and aloof 
from the current of life. They were moving in a different 
circle. They constituted, in fact, the bulwark of the Spanish 
reactionary party. And they were after respectability, 
Had the friars been a little less bull-headed in dealing with 
the ilustrados, especially in befriending rather than in 
antagonizing them, the Revolution would have failed or 
would not have taken place at all. Indeed, even at a 
time when the Katipunan had already been founded and 
making converts everywhere, the authorities could have 
nipped it in the bud had they had the insight to win over 
the wealthy and the educated Filipinos by giving them a 
few harmless privileges that would flatter them and so 
make them a strong buffer against the impact of the awaken- 
ing masses. Stupidity reaped its harvest of blood and fire 
and led to the downfall of Spanish colonial imperialism. 
$5 

It wow mEMAiNED for Andres Bonifacio to see through 
the thin mask worn by the complacent middle class and to 
feel the dismal failure of the campaign for reforms through 
peaceful methods. He witnessed with his eyes the futility 
of the Liga Filipina, especially after Rizal's banishment to 
Dapitan. Wary of the methods employed by this society, 
he proceeded to found his revolutionary Katipunan with 
separatist aims. 

Bonifacio came into the world with nothing but brawn 
and his native intelligence supplemented by self-study. 
Almost illiterate, he did not possess Rizal's culture and 
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depth, nor the gift of healthy satire and barbed wit of Mar- 
celo H. del Pilar, but what he lacked in culture and facility 
of expression he made up for in his sincerity of purpose, 
simplicity of style, a will-power that overcame the igno- 
miny of poverty, and most of all, the practical wisdom 
that he extracted as the quintessence of experience. His 
rugged simplicity, born of the arduous lessons of bitter 
existence, his penetrating insight that enabled him to 
see far ahead of contemporaries more learned than he, 
and the robust hope that found justification in his faith 
in the inherent capacity of the masses, led him to reject 
with passionate outery the duality of conscience that makes 
men spiritual helots. 


It is to the supreme credit of Bonifacio that, living in 
an era savagely hostile to the idea of reforms, let alone 
freedom, and hemmed in on all sides by the unyielding 
forces of reaction, he was able by sheer will-to-power to 
make his Katipunan the orbit of all aspirations when 
everything seemed lost in a maze of intellectual confusion 
and mistaken concepts of values. It was not his intuition 
that made him breathe life into the Katipunan but his plain 
common sense that sharpened his feelings for actuality. 
That the members of the middle class failed to detect the 
real intentions of the Spanish authorities in obstinately 
refusing to heed the urgent demands of the times, was to 
be expected, for they did not have the common touch, the 
common sense of Andres Bonifacio, who did not rely upon. 
"promised comforts" that the middle class was dying to 
possess. Bonifacio, on the other hand, because he be- 
longed to the lowest class which had nothing to lose but 
its bonds, grasped the situation correctly and, making his 
appeal through the medium of the language of the masses, 
whipped the passion and prejudices of the people against. 
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the rule of the caciques. If for no other achievement than 
the founding of the revolutionary society, Bonifacio deserves 
immortality. 

$6 


Wax pi Bonifacio succeed where others, more brilliant 
and educated, had failed? 

It seemed incongruous that a man so devoid of formal 
education and family tradition, so simple in his ways, in 
a word, so common, could have made the people act and 
think as one, could have made their hearts throb in a 
mighty cadence, and could have fashioned them to his 
liking. All this is explained by his personality. A society 
such as the Katipunan, with all its secrecy, revolutionary 
aims, and hostility to the land-owning class, needed a man 
of steel nerves, intense in purpose, and by nature sympa- 
thetic to the aspirations of the masses. Men, superior to 
Bonifacio in anyone of these qualities, had tried and were 
defeated. But he had, of all men, the happy combination 
of those qualities of leadership necessary to make the Ka- 
tipunan a success. Because he was one-sided in outlook, 
he never bothered to imagine or invent pitfalls, alternative 
plans and possibilities such as would serve to confuse the 
mind and weaken one's resolutions and will-power. It 
was perhaps to his advantage that he did not have the 
culture of Rizal whose many-faceted mind generated doubt 
and fear as to the ability of his people to stand on their 
own feet. For had Bonifacio dilly-dallied or had he shown. 
the least fear and doubt of resulis, the Katipunan would 
never have been what it was. It would have been a tragic 
failure. As it was, his intellectual shortcomings and weak- 
nesses became his strength. They were, in relation to the 
revolutionary ideals, his greatest assets. 
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The present-day Filipinos have been taught to believe 
that Bonifacio succeeded because of his aggressiveness and 
recklessness. That the Katipunan became what it was be- 
cause of these presumed qualities is doubtful and ques- 
tionable. There was nothing aggressive or reckless in his 
manner or voice. If he had these qualities, as claimed, 
the Society which he founded would have been discovered 
before it had time to ramify, and he would have exposed 
all its members to unnecessary dangers of persecution or 
execution. He would have antagonized from the very 
beginning those that he needed most, and thereby wrecked 
his plan of revolution. 

It was, on the contrary, his modesty, coupled with his 
tolerance and even temper, that made him the natural 
leader of the Katipunan. To carry on its propaganda cam- 
paign, the society needed a reserved man from whose lips 
nothing would flow that would give the authorities sus- 
picion of conspiracy. He was patient and intent upon the 
work before him. He was tight-lipped and usually given 
to meditation, Such a man, intense in his feelings, reso- 
lute in his aims, greatly influenced in this thought and 
actions by the doctrines of the French Revolution, calcu- 
lating in his plans, and careful in his outward expression— 
such a man alone was destined to be a great organizer. 

If the Katipunan had succeeded in welding together men 
of common fate, it was not only because of Bonifacio's per- 
sonality, but also because of the inability of the middle- 
class intellectuals to understand the needs of the masses 
and to include in their platform sound economie principles 
upon which the nation could build its foundations. The 
failure of the Liga to introduce a single significant reform. 
created in the minds of the common people's leaders the 
impression that all appeals emanating from the middle 
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class were destined to fall on deaf ears. The Spanish 
authorities, even when there was some hint of internal 
rumblings, persistently refused to heed the demands of the 
time because it would have meant a diminution in their 
authority and economic puissance. The situation became 
unbearable, and the masses, the most affected by the 
Spanish attitude, found it necessary to repudiate the method 
that was tried and found wanting. 


It needed the strong convictions of Bonifacio and his 
belief in the futility of continuing the peaceful methods of 
propaganda to make radicalism triumphant. Bonifacio, like 
Samuel Adams, was a rebel, an agitator, who would not 
stop at employing any method in the struggle to wrest 
the power from the Spanish royalists and their Filipino 
counterparts. No educated man could have succeeded as 
had Bonifacio in rousing the masses to action. The Katipu- 
nan, as a commoners’ society, must necessarily be led by a 
man of Bonifacio’s nerve: no regard for the existing social 
order and without undue thought for propriety and the 
social amenities. These qualities, in such a period, were 
the handiwork of the upper class and should not stand in the 
way of making economic democracy a pulsating reality, 
In an era such as that in which he lived, the principle that 
the end justified the means was the only sound principle to 
go by. And Bonifacio, with plenty of common sense, saw 
the necessity of exploiting it to the advantage of his society. 
He could not have done otherwise, for that would have 
meant failure. He was thus, in a different sense, a product 
of his own time. 

ST 

Bowrracto was not less a gentleman because he thought 

that the master-morality must be destroyed if democratic 
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i to succeed and become regnant. The methods he 
poh may appear dubious to the miggiehi bat - 
personality behind the mask was immaculate and beyonc 
reproach. In impliedly denouncing the master-morality 
that nourished itself upon hypocrisy, he also brought to 
light the lovable virtues that he preached and practiced 
religiously. He was calm and he preached equanimity; 
he was industrious and he taught industry. He labored 
hard and honestly and imparted to his fellow-men the 
dignity of labor. It is only necessary to read his Dates 
of the Sons of the People, the first Filipino Decalogue, 
understand how true to himself Bonifacio was and how, 
by their implications, he contemptuously repudiated a 
duality of conscience that had plagued human society for 
ages. Thus, while insisting upon the rights of the masses 
in a society of which they were the broad foundation, he 
nevertheless emphasized the importance of recognizing the 
duties incumbent upon them. He knew the shortcomings 
of the class to which he belonged and so he preached to 
all the doctrine of earning one's living through one's honest 
efforts. There was born, therefore, the idea of the indivi- 
dual's economic independence and the attitude that en- 
thrones labor as a virtue. 


e politico-ethical concepts that he fashioned out of 
de and extracted from the demands of the times. 
were to replace the prevailing master-slave morality that 
encouraged ignorance and taught blind obedience. to authors 
ity. It was made abundantly clear to Bonifacio that con- 
tinuance of authoritarianism in its ignoble form was out 
of keeping with the changing takda of society. Ha 

sensitively dynamic and could not go on moving 
vicus Gre. What had been taught by the Spaniards as 
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true for the last three centuries must be continually re- 
interpreted from age to age if society should remain intact 
and progressive. The medieval interest in the life beyond, 
which the friars took pains to impose upon the minds of 
the Filipinos, had to be substituted with a sincere interest 
in the life of this world. It was this lingering conscious- 
ness of the inadequacy of the old order that inspired Boni- 
facio to reject it and to enunciate his more Christian con- 
cepts of the brotherhood of men, love of God and country, 
work, patience, the duty to God and man, industry and 
honor. There was in his politico-ethical concepts nothing of 
the supernatural, nothing of the superstitious, and certainly 
nothing of the intolerance that vitiated the rule of the friars, 
He was not God-fearing in the sense in which the term was 
commonly employed to make men behave, He was not 
godless just because he rejected the tenets of the friars, 
He did not fear God, because he loved Him, and he believed 
that only through love could He be approached. To love 
God was to love one's country and one's fellow-men, for 
they were of God and with God. Such doctrines, naturally, 


were repugnant to the clergy and so made the Katipunan 
a subversive society. 


Bonifacio's doctrine gained wide adherence, as proved 
by the expansion of the society, because the mentality of 
the masses was prepared for them not by Bonifacio himself, 
but by the very acts of the friars which were the direct 
antithesis of what they preached. Common sense was 
awakened and penetrated the mask of religion. And with 
a leader who was well versed in the language of the people 
and who was quite adept in demagoguery, the Katipunan 
grew in strength until it considered itself ready to wrest 
the power from the insolent masters. 
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$8 


Seepinc our of disgust over effete measures to curb 
Spanish excesses and bring about thorough reforms in the 
social and economic fields, the Katipunan had, as the Revo- 
lution gathered momentum, shed off its pleasant idealism 
to put in its place a concrete plan of action. Starting with 
the emotive cry of freedom, followed with the instinctive 
resort to physical force to realize the primitive urge to be 
free, the Katipunan had adopted, first, the political philos- 
ophy of the French Revolution—Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity—then, the American system of free elections, and 
finally, the principles of universal freedom of thought, of 
conscience and of education. 

With areas secure in the hands of the revolutionists, a 
plan was evolved whereby the conduct of the war and of 
the affairs of the state would be lodged in a Central Com- 
mittee of six men, excluding the President, whose duties 
were to maintain peace and order in those places that ad- 
hered to the principles set forth. The Government was to 
be like that of the United States, republican in form, with 
every town under its jurisdiction electing a Municipal Com- 
mittee which would “carry on the government and the 

administration of justice,” a committee that was independ- 
ent of but answerable to the Central Committee. A demo- 
cratic structure was provided for by giving each Municipal 

Committee a delegate to the Central Committee, all of whom 

would compose the Congress which would “deliberate upon. 

the sending of contingents of troops, food and contributions 
of war.” 

Even in such harassed and unstable conditions of the 
period, the leaders of the Revolution did not forget to 
strengthen and broaden their democratie foundations: the 
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encouragement of universal education, the care of the sick 
and the wounded, the right to private property, the free- 
dom of thought and of conscience, the encouragement of 
the arts and sciences, and the enjoyment of the blessings 
of liberty. 

By April 1897, therefore, the Filipinos had already 
thought out a plan of government that was republican in 
form and nourished upon strict democratic principles. The 
Katipunan, because of its plebeian origin, must by its very 
nature be democratic, especially because it was an out- 
growth of a colonial system that was in practice, if not in 
theory, fundamentally at variance with ordinary morality 
and common decency. Small at its inception, it naturally 
could put into practice the democratic principles until in 
its expanded form they took deep roots in the minds of the 
masses. 


$9 


Bur way pr» Bonifacio become the victim of his own 
methods and of the very society which he founded? 


Cireumstances beyond his power and which modified his 
personality after the outbreak of the Revolution inexorably 
moved towards a climax that neither patriotism nor the 
spirit of self-sacrifice was able to surmount. The Katipu- 
nan had become unwieldy because of its mass and energy. 
It had won over men of opposing personalities and tem- 
perament. It was inevitable then that in liberation there 
was projected in bold lines the baser instincts of men who 
would bow only to a force mightier and haughtier than 
they possessed. The attendant conflict of power, heightened 
by regional prejudices and love of personal glory, almost 
led to an untimely failure for the Revolution. 
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Bonifacio as the moving spirit behind the Katipunan 
and the initiator of the revolt of the masses, was naturally 
the only person to whom the rival factions within the 
Society could appeal. It was not his mistake, as some 
writers on the Revolution would have us believe, that he 
accepted the invitation to mediate in the internal conflict. 
In the circumstances it was his duty to maintain order 
and harmony within the ranks. He could not have done 
otherwise unless he was prepared to see the work of the In 
best years of his life shattered ignominiously. That he | 
answered the frantic call of duty at the most trying period 

of the Katipunan was a proof of his greatness. 


It was with the faith and confidence of a man respected 
and loved by his colleagues that he went to Cavite to 
head off the disaster that was threatening the ranks of 
the rebels. If, upon his arrival, he created a situation that 
augmented rather than diminished the tension to a point 
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been asked to intervene, he disregarded the psychology of 
regionalism. His actuations upon setting foot on a region 
about which he was ignorant, actuations that gave rise to 
suspicions, as proved by the impressions he made on the 
minds of Edilberto Evangelista and other leaders of Ca- 
vite, were fatal to the cause for which he was called upon 
to mediate. The conflict within became serious when he 
openly sided with the Magdiwang and, in the Imus Assem- 
bly, arbitrarily took the chair and called his Ministers to 
his side to the exclusion of those of the Magdalo. 


AS 


Mababang panahon ne dis nanang napapubunan at picakikima- 
bargan ng sari-saring pagtatalo ang pagkamatay ng Asa ng Fati- 
Punan, bayaning Andres Bonifacio; at sapegkat mabago at muling 
metano ns natin, ang Kalayaan et Kasarinlan ng ating naglahong 
Republika PILipina, ay mgpapagunita ra ako, kahit alam kong 
hindi dalla sa nadie, ns weleng hiwagang maituturing sa pagka- 
matay ng bayaning Andres Bonifacio. Maaari itong maging mhivaga 
nga, kung siyang isinusulat as inilalarawan lasang ng maniaiping 


maparalayaay, 

ang nga kasulatang Anilatsaha at iniingatan ni C. Jose P. 
Santos, ay siyang nagbibigay ng tiyak na matuwid sa paging po- 
siya ng Hukumang Digan luxitis at hunatol va barilin ang zmt- 
kapatid na nontracto, 

Ang hatol, ay matigas na pinagtibay ng nga Punong kinaut- 
naan, ax lata ay pagkakaiaa sa katumpakan ng gayong: 
hatol, Bupaki'g ng 1lipat sa rin ang mga kasulaton, az sa naie 
kong huwag nadungisan ang Papkakalan ng ating kabi sa Paghi- 
magsik at anpagiat menpangzazinen ake neen, ay Ipinasiya Kong 
baguhin ang gayong katol, at halinkan ko na lasang ng ipatapon 
sa malayong pook ang magkapatid m Andres at Procopio Bonire ay 
prom 

tayon, noong aatanto at saparoonan sko agad ng dalawang 
diestro ng Consejo de Guerra, General Mariano Noriel at General 
Pio del Pilar, ot matawagan aag pemain ko, na, "kung Abig po 
inyong sapetilop, ang hnparetegen ng ating Pamahalaan se zez- 
binimigsix, at kung Ibig ninyong sabuhay pa sayo, ay bevtin po 
tayo ang Anyong induite an wegrapetid pe Ayan”. At kaya mga Spio 
Nabavi ko at iniatas ko tuloy kay General Nortel, apatupad ang 
Senate ng con 
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Facsimile of General Aguinaldo's “confession” setting forth 
the reason why the Bonifacio brothers were executed despite 
his previous order commuting the sentence to banishment. This 
document is an affirmation of what the General told the writer 
in an interview on January 26, 1945, at his offe on San 
Nicolas Street, Mi 
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Rightly or wrongly, the Cavite leaders suspected that he 
came over not to mediate but to impose his will His im- 
mediate order for the arrest of Vicente Fernandez, though 
done in good faith and moved by his sense of duty and 
patriotism, aggravated the feeling of antagonism against 
him. Thus, balked in his attempts to exercise his rights 
as Supremo, he came to the conclusion that the leaders of 
the province had very little respect for him. He could have 
left at once at the first intimation of failure, but he chose 
to remain because some of the leaders professed loyalty to 
him and so made him believe that his presence was neces- 
sary. From here on, Bonifacio's personality suffered modi- 
fications that were in direct contrast to the character that 
had made him the unchallenged organizer and leader of 
the early Katipunan. 

$10 

Rumors AND suspicions that had no basis in fact led to 
intrigues that taxed the patience and tolerance of Bonifa- 
cio. He himself became suspicious and wary of the actions 
of his fellowmen. The atmosphere, clouded with a heavy 
pall of restrained accusations and mutual distrust, made 
Bonifacio intolerant. It was inevitable. He had no other 
choice. To show weakness of character at such a moment 
was to invite abuse and contempt, His sacrifices did not 
allow compromise with what he considered an unfair and 
unjust usurpation of his authority as Supremo. He must 

have his way at all cost. 

He was in this frame of mind when he attended the his- 
toric Tejeros Convention. It was made clear from the very 
beginning that his wishes would be ignored not only by the 
rival faction but, to his mortification, by the men who had 
sworn allegiance to him. The Convention was not called 
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to supplant the Katipunan government, much less to elect 
officers. But he had to bow to the inevitable. The ma- 
jority wanted a new government and a set of officers to 
carry on its functions. And when he failed to get the 
highest position that he believed should have been given to 
him as a matter of priority and right, his human weakness 
came to the fore and, finding an excellent excuse in the 
unfortunate Tirona incident, he denounced the proceed- 
ings as marred by intrigues and irregularities. Acting in 
his capacity as Supremo and chairman of the Convention, 
he declared the results null and void. 

Briefly, he and his men, resenting the defeat at the polls, 
enumerated the reasons why they could not abide by the 
results of the election, to wit: 

(1) That the Convention lacked legality because of the 
force exerted upon the Magdiwang presidency; 

(2) That the ballots had been prepared by only one 
person and distributed to unqualified electors; 

(3) That intrigues were resorted to in the election of 
officers and that the Magdalo men did not prepare the 
minutes; 

(4) That the Magdiwang officials were not present dur- 
ing the election; 

(5) That the Magdalo faction tried, by underhand tactics, 
to defeat the Madiwang's candidate for the presidency: 

(6) That General Aguinaldo considered things “not men- 
tioned in the printed letter” and gave no notice of them to 
the Magdiwang: 

(7) That the protestants had never solicited aid from the 
Magdalo, while the latter had constantly requested help 
from them: 
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(8) That the valuable services rendered by the Magdi- 
wang men were repaid by "snatching the Presidency" from 
them; and 

(9) That because they were the "first to raise the stand- 
ard of rebellion," the Magdalo men should submit to them. 


It is palpably obvious that the Tirona incident was only 
an excuse to repudiate the results of the Tejeros election, 
for as a matter of right the Magdiwang men, with whom 
Bonifacio threw in his lot, believed that the Presidency 
should have been theirs. It was childish of the protestants 
to argue that they should have the Presidency if only 
because "they were the first to raise the standard of rebel- 
lion." The plain fact was that none of the Magdiwang 
leaders had achieved brilliant military successes as Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo had. The popularity that he enjoyed 
throughout Cavite was the fruit not of intrigues but of 
sheer courage and sound military strategy. Bonifacio, 
though a great organizer, was not a brilliant military leader. 
He could not have done what Aguinaldo had achieved in 
the field. Bonifacio’s defeat in the battles of San Juan del 
Monte and Balara was proof of his inability to lead men 
in hectic battles. He was the undisputed master organizer 
and leader up to the time of the discovery of the Katipu- 
nan, but when the Revolution broke out in all its fury and 
tragic implications his services became almost negligible. 
A new leader in the person of Emilio Aguinaldo had to take 
his place, for the character of the former was more 
apposite to the exigencies of the time. 


‘That the election was dirty, according to the protestants, 
was something that was doubtful on its face value. Had 
it been so, none of the Magdiwang candidates would have 
been elected. As it was, all officers elected, with the 
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exception of General Aguinaldo, belonged to the Magdiwang. 
In the second place, it was hardly fair to accuse the Magdalo 
of not preparing the minutes of the Convention, for the sec- 
retaries of the Convention, namely, Teodoro Gonzales and 
Artemio Ricarte, were all Magdiwang men. In the third 
place, it was not true that most of the Magdiwang officials 
were not in the Convention. The meeting was called by 
the Magdiwang followers and the election was held on Mag- 
diwang territory. Because of the battle then raging in 
Dasmarihas and Imus, both Magdalo terrain, most of the 
leaders of this faction were unable to attend the meeting. 
Bonifacio himself was present, while General Aguinaldo 
was in the front lines fighting the enemy. General Agui- 
naldo could not have bcen guilty of the charge imputed 
to him by the Magdiwang protestants, for he was absent 
during the election and was totally ignorant of the existence 
of the convention. His refusal to leave his post on the 
battlefield when he was notified of his election to the pres- 
idency showed clearly where his interest lay, namely, in 
military operations. This line of thought manifested itself 
once more when, in December 1899, he printed a mani- 
festo asking the Filipino people for a Christmas gift—the 
approval of his resignation as President of the Republic 
and his continuance as mere military commander. And 
Mabini, reading a copy of this manifesto, secretly ordered 
the confiscation of all copies printed and had them burned. 

There is, however, one aspect of the election that merits. 
serious reflection. Epifanio de los Santos, in his study of 
Andres Bonifacio, lightly dismissed the charge that region- 
alism played a role in the Tejeros election. He was quite 
one-sided in his attempt to justify the reason why Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo was elected president over Andres Boni- 
facio. He was, however, right in assuming that the latter 
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could not have done better than the former. However, 
in analyzing the situation and the personalities involved, 
one is led to believe that General Aguinaldo was elected 
to the highest office not only because of his popular- 
ity that stemmed from his brilliant military successes and 
the bravery and courage that he had shown, but also 
because of the deep-rooted idea and feeling of regionalism 
that characterize the Filipinos as a people. 

While it is true that most of the officers elected, with the 
exception of General Aguinaldo, belonged to the Magdiwang, 
it is nonetheless true that those officers were all Caviteños. 
General Ricarte, an Ilokano, was elected commander of the 
armed forces in spite of his being a non-Caviteño, not be- 
cause of any sense of fairness on the part of the Cavite 
electors—though this element must have played a negligible 
role—but because he was considered a Caviteno since he 
had lived among them and had even married a native of 
San Francisco de Malabon, where he was a teacher. Bo- 
nifacio, then, was looked upon as a stranger in Cavite, and 
regionalism, which even the most highly educated among 
the Filipinos could not shake off, played a significant role 
in his defeat. There was evidently some truth in his 
complaint that “some of the Imus crowd . . . had quietly 
spread the statement that it was not advisable that they 
be governed by men from other pueblos . . . .” 

Bonifacio's defeat at the polls was significant in at least 
one respect: that even his close friends and associates in 
the Magdiwang, though personally close to him and owing 
allegiance to him as their Supremo, were nevertheless 
powerless to overcome the spirit of regionalism and, giving 
voice to their hidden sentiments, turned against him at a 
critical period of his career. General Artemio Ricarte, 
who was brave enough to denounce the Tejeros election 
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and said so in no uncertain terms, remained inert and 
passive at a time when the Supremo needed his moral 
and physical support. General Pio del Pilar, Mariano 
Alvarez, Mrs. Bonifacio's uncle, Severino de las Alas, 
Emiliano Riego de Dios and a host of others—all admirers 
of the Supremo—either turned against him or remained 
indifferent to his fate. The spirit of regionalism, therefore, 
was partly responsible for his undoing. 


su 


In ANALYzING the documents of the period, there seems 
to be no doubt that the two papers prepared by Bonifacio 
and his associates—namely, the so-called Acta de Tejeros 
and the Naik Military Agreement—were obstreperously 
seditious and defiant in tone. The implications, partic- 
ularly of the latter document, were such as to put the 
government headed by Aguinaldo at a potential disadvan- 
tage. Some of the government leaders were itching to put 
the Bonifacio brothers to the sword, while the public, taxed 
on the one hand by the Spanish threat from without and, 
on the other, by the flying rumors evidently unflattering 
to Bonifacio, demanded the punishment of the “guilty” 
ones. Under this tremendous pressure, General Aguinaldo 
ordered the arrest of Bonifacio. 

A semblance of democratic procedure was followed by 
establishing a military tribunal to try the case. In sizing 
up the situation, one must remember that the composition 
of the court was not conducive to the dispensation of justice, 
for the men who composed it were all from the Magdalo 
and even Bonifacio's counsel was at the same time a mem- 
ber of the Council of War, a body that was decidedly pre- 
disposed against the man on trial for his life. Teodoro M. 
Kalaw, however, dismisses this point with a wave of the 
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hand: “Even if this court could be charged with partiality 
because it was composed of men of only one side, the fact 
that Bonifacio and his followers submitted to it without any 
protest, prevented them from taking exceptions to its deci- 
sion.” Under the circumstances, how could Bonifacio and 
his followers have protested against the action of the govern- 
ment and insisted on their refusal to recognize the authority 
of the Council of War? He was helpless, having been 
wounded and taken prisoner. He did not of his own free 
will submit to the authority and decision of the military 
body—he was forced, whether he liked it or not, to bow to 
its authority. He was defeated in the field, and a defeated 
man has no choice of what should be done with him. 

The whole trial of the Bonifacio brothers was conducted 
in an atmosphere of intrigue. The members of the military 
tribunal which investigated Bonifacio and his men asked the 
same set of questions calculated to mislead and to show, 
prior to the presentation of concrete proofs, the guilt of the 
‘accused. The ideas that the investigators wanted to bring 
out to show the guilt of Bonifacio were injected into their 
questions which may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Was there a revolutionary government in the pro- 

vince? 

(2) Who were the persons with whom Bonifacio held 

secret meetings in Limbon for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the overthrow of the government? 


(3) What did they agree upon or talk about in those 
meetings? 

(4) How many guns had Bonifacio while in Limbon? 

(5) Who fired first? 

(6) Did Bonifacio have any permit to stay in Limbon? 
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(T) Had Bonifacio any legal permit from the government 
to recruit soldiers? 

(8) Did Bonifacio offer bribes to the officials and soldiers 
of the government to join him with their guns? 

(9) Did Bonifacio plan to kill the President? 


Yet in spite of the obvious partiality of the questions 
which presupposed the guilt of the accused, the defense 
counsel did not raise a single objection. Morality had gone 
down so low, in fact, that the counsel demanded a stiff 
penalty for his client—a procedure which was extraordi- 
narily unethical and which implied a secret connivance with. 
the court to condemn the accused even before the start of 
the trial. There was nothing in the testimonies of the wit- 
nesses, except that of Pedro Giron, that gave ground for 
the court to condemn Bonifacio or his brother. Reading 
through the documents of the trial, one is impressed with 
the idea that nothing could have saved the brothers from the 
verdict of death since it was apparent that the prosecutors 
were in a prejudiced frame of mind. This, inspite of the 
fact that Procopio, according to all the witnesses, including 
Giron himself, had nothing to do with what his elder 
brother supposedly had contemplated to do. Moreover, it 
was not clearly established beyond reasonable doubt that 
the first shot came from Ciriaco Bonifacio, for one witness, 
Julian Aguila, testified that “he heard two shots opposite 
the place where he was" and that he “suspected that the 
government soldiers fired the shot, according to hearsay." 
Andres himself denied that the first shot came from his 
side and pointed as proof to the cartridges of his brothers. 
Francisco Carreon’s account of the shooting also showed 
that the first shot that started the skirmish came from the 
ranks of the government soldiers. The military tribunal, 
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over and above the testimonies of competent witnesses, 
chose to believe, quite arbitrarily, the garbled account of 
Pedro Giron whom Mrs. Bonifacio accused of having been 
bribed to testify against his chief. His account, together 
with that of Major Benito Torres, “strengthened” the po- 
sition of the military court. 


A few observations may be made of Pedro Giron's tes- 
timony. There is something in the whole testimony, in 
its tone at least, that immediately repels the reader. The 
sinister insinuations and the volubility of the witness make 
one suspect that he had, as Mrs. Bonifacio charged, a 
secret understanding with the prosecutors. He referred, 
for instance, to Bonifacio’s “evil intentions” as the reason 
why he, the witness, “did not wish to join him and be 
involved in trouble,” and yet he himself was found with 
his chief in Limbon when the fighting took place. The 
witness also referred to the Tejeros election as “the meet- 
ing in Tanza to elect a president"—a statement that has 
no historical worth and that shows ignorance of what he 
was talking about. 


One democratic principle of fair trial was ignored, to 
wit, the right of the accused to confront the witness against 
him. There was the semblance of a court, yet Bonifacio 
was denied the right to face his accuser, Pedro Giron, and 
was told that the latter had been killed in Naik, when in 
fact he was seen with the prosecutors’ faction immediately 
after the execution of the Bonifacio brothers. Nor was 
the accused allowed to retain a counsel of his own choice 
who knew the circumstances of the case. The trial, then, 
was a farce and the members of the court could have been 
saved the trouble of a mock trial if the Bonifacio brothers 
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had been shot outright, since the Naik Military Agreement 
was a conerete proof of Bonifacio's guilt involving sedi- 
tion. At the trial itself, no such concrete proofs were 
adduced and the man at bar should have merited at least a 
less severe punishment. 


se 


THE QUESTION now arises why the Bonifacio brothers, 
found guilty by the Military Tribunal but ordered by Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo banished to a solitary mountain instead of 
being executed as recommended by the trial court, were 
shot. Teodoro M. Kalaw searchingly asks: "In brief, if the 
accused had to die, why were they pardoned? And if they 
were pardoned, why were they executed? 

General Aguinaldo himself confesses that his previous 
order of pardon was withdrawn when Generals Noriel and 
Del Pilar prevailed upon him to do so in the interest of 
unity. This confession, then, coming as it does from the 
most authoritative source, definitely solves the so-called 
mystery of Bonifacio’s death. 

However, it seems not quite superfluous to examine the 
various excuses put forward by Generals Del Pilar and 
Noriel to justify Bonifacio's death, for they show what 
part intrigues and bad faith had played in the tragedy. 

General Pio del Pilar, originally a Bonifacio man, in a 
signed statement obviously designed to clarify or rather 
rationalize the unfortunate incident, contends that “General 
Aguinaldo's order granting pardon to the Bonifacio brothers 
did not at once reach General Noriel’s headquarters in Mara- 
gondon because General Aguinaldo was then in the field 
between Mt. Buntis and Maragondon and was gathering 
his men in order to re-enforce the revolutionary army fight- 
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Maragondon.” Continuing, General Del Pilar says: “Gen- 
eral Noriel also told me the same, namely, that the Supremo, 
Bonifacio, and his brother, Procopio, were already dead 
when he received the order of pardon. The reason why 
the order did not reach him on time was that there was 
a battle raging and it could not be ascertained where Gen- 
eral Noriel and his companions were.” 

Students of the Revolution have time and again pointed 
out that if such was the case, General Noriel had no right 
to order the execution of the prisoners before the receipt 
of General Aguinaldo's decision. This argument is valid 
enough and strong enough to compel General Noriel to 
account for his hasty action and so morally and legally 
answer for the murder--for murder it was—of the two 
brothers. But quite apart from this indictment, the excuse 
so skillfully woven around the incident in the hope of cov- 
ering it with a thin veneer of rationality, is in itself 
irrational and does not present the faithful picture of the 
circumstances involved. A critical analysis of the docu- 
ments of the trial immediately reveals the excuse to be 
weak and unfounded. 

Andres Bonifacio was investigated on May 4th, 1897, in 
Maragondon, then the headquarters of the revolutionary 
army. Om the same day, the Judge Advocate forwarded 
the papers, including his recommendations, to General Agui- 
naldo, and the latter, on the same date, sent the documents 
to the Council of War. The next day, May 5th, the trial was 
commenced and finished. On May 6th, the Council of War 
met and handed down the death sentence on the two 
brothers. The papers containing the investigation and the 
decision of the Council of War were forwarded to General 
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Aguinaldo's headquarters, located in the same town, and 
Baldomero Aguinaldo, the Auditor of War, wrote his recom- 
mendations to the President on May Sth. On the same day, 
President Aguinaldo wrote his order of pardon. The doc- 
uments further reveal that on the day General Aguinaldo 
handed down his decision, it was supposedly shown, as 
required by General Aguinaldo himself, to the attorneys 
for the defense and to the prisoners, with Major Lazaro 
Makapagal attesting to it in both cases. There cannot be 
any doubt that the endorsements, if the documents do 
mot contain forgeries, were received by the defense 
counsels and the prisoners on the very day that Agui- 
naldo's decision was written. If the order of pardon was 
received not only by Makapagal himself but also by 
the defense attorneys, then it is logical to conclude that 
General Noriel's excuse was a plain distortion of the facts. 
For if, as claimed, General Aguinaldo was "at the time 
between Mt. Buntis and Maragondon gathering his men in 
order to re-enforce the revolutionary army," how could he 
have penned his decision and still be able to send it to 
Major Makapagal who in turn showed it to the prisoners 
and their attorneys that same day? The Bonifacio brothers 
were shot on May 10th, two days after the receipt of the 
order of pardon. Moreover, it is clear that when the pris- 
oners were taken to the mountains, the Spaniards had not 
as yet attacked the town. Major Makapagal himself, who 
was ordered by General Noriel—note that Noriel was in his 
headquarters in the early morning of May 10th when he 
called in Makapagal—to take the prisoners to Mt. Buntis 
to be shot as decided upon by the Council of War, testifies 
that Noriel, after giving his final instructions relative to 
the condemned, reportedly told him: “Hurry up! The Span- 
iards will attack today.” In other words, the enemy was 
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mot yet attacking but was about to attack the rebel capital 
where Noriel, Aguinaldo and the prisoners were. And yet 
the excuse unabashedly claims the Spaniards were “attack- 
ing the town of Maragondon” at the time Makapagal was 
ordered to take the prisoners to the mountains! The excuse, 
therefore, is unacceptable and shows clearly that the death 
of Bonifacio and his brother was a foregone conclusion 
the moment they were arrested in Limbon on April 28th. 
And the court that sat ostensibly to conduct a fair trial of 
the case, in making a farce out of the judicial process, 
brought upon its head its own severe condemnation. 
$13 

‘Tue Pro vet Pirar statement helps, however, to prove 
that there was something irregular in the execution of 
Bonifacio. For there are other angles to the puzzle that 
do not fit in with the circumstances. Makapagal, who at- 
tested to Bonifacio's receipt of the order of pardon, says in 
the last of the documents: “The Secretary [that is, Maka- 
pagal] informs Mr. Andres Bonifacio of the accompanying 
decision. After understanding it, he acquiesced, but on 
account of some trouble with his arm, he was not able to 
affix his signature. Two witnesses testified and the Sec- 
retary attests to it.” 


The document has neither the signature of Makapagal 
nor of the two witnesses mentioned. It is strange that in 
all documents of the trial where a witness was illiterate, 
the signatures of the proxy and Makapagal appear, whereas 
in this particular document, important not only for Boni- 
facio but for those concerned, no signature is discernible. 
Doubt may, therefore, be raised whether the order of pardon 
was shown to Bonifacio, The doubt is doubly augmented 
when one considers that it was impossible for him not to 
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have signed it, if it was ever shown to him, for he was 
wounded in the left and not in the right arm. And Boni- 
facio, according to his living associates, was a right-handed 
man! 


Probably more important is the psychological element 
involved, for had Bonifacio seen the order of pardon, as 
claimed, he would undoubtedly have argued his case with 
Major Makapagal when the latter read General Noriel's 
order to shoot the two brothers. The convicted men were 
fighting for their lives and no amount of logic or pressure 
Írom above could have dissuaded them from mentioning the 
order of pardon. It was, under the circumstances, instinc- 
tive and natural. Instead, they were pictured as desper- 
ately imploring Makapagal's forgiveness *—a poignant scene 
that would not have been enacted if it were true that the 
order of pardon was shown to them. 


Another important and equally baffling point is that while 
the documents show Colonel Pantaleon Garcia as the Judge 
Advocate, he himself denied having had anything to do 
with the trial of the Bonifacio brothers, a denial that cannot 
be dismissed with impunity since General Aguinaldo avers 
that Colonel Pedro Lipana and not Colonel Garcia was 
appointed as such. The question of who the actual Judge 
Advocate was assumes a significant aspect inasmuch as it 
implies that some of the signatures on the documents were 
forged and could have been made only with ulterior motives. 
All the documents of the trial wherein Colonel Pantaleon 
Garcia's name appears are open to doubt in so far as his sig- 
nature is concerned, for only he signed not his complete 
name or initials, but his family name alone, that is, "Gar- 
cia,'—an unnatural thing in one who, no matter how 
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Facsimiles of Colonel Pantaleon Garcia's signature. No, 1 is the sige 
nature that appears in the records of Bonifacio's trial and dated April 29, 
No. 2 is the signature on a document dated September 22, 1899. No. 
is the signature on another document dated October 41, 1899; and No. 
4 is that on the back of Garcia's portrait given to Mr. Antonio K. Abad 
and dated May 10, 192 
Note that No. 1 is different from the rest. The difference lies not 
only in the fact that the strokes are obviously at variance with the 
other three samples, but also in the fact that only "Garcia" appear 
the document, whereas in the rest the signature is invariably "P. Gai 
When one considers that General Aguinaldo himself said Colonel 
Garcia was not the Judge Advocate and that Garcia denied, in the 
having seated as such during the trial of the Bonifacio brothers, 
the inescapable conclusion is that somebody must have forged Garcia's 
signature in order to make it appear that he was the Judge Advocate, 


Facsimile of a document in which Lazaro Makapagal, the secretary 0 
the military court, states that Aguinaldo's order commuting the death 
penalty to banishment was read to Andres Bonifacio, as provided in the 
order. Note that the document does not show the signature either of 
Makapagal or of the two witnesses who allegedly testified to the fact that 
Bonifacio had read Aguinaldo's commutation order. 
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eccentric—and Colonel Garcia was far from being eccentrie 
—was confronted with state papers. Formality, even in 
such a small matter as one's signature, was the unwritten 
rule and no one, in his official capacity, has been known to 
violate it, least of all the Filipinos of that period who were 
Spanish-educated and steeped in tradition. 


Some inferences may, therefore, be drawn. First, that 
Colonel Pantaleon Garcia was “framed” by someone who 
had reasons to hate him. Second, that the forger or the 
man responsible for the forgery was far-sighted enough to 
realize that the documents might be handed down to pos- 
terity and sought thereby to evade responsibility for the 
unfair conduct of the trial. Lastly, it is highly probable 
that the forgery was done at the instance of a higher au- 
thority than the Judge Advocate, in this case Colonel Pedro 
Lipana, or on the latter's own responsibility. In either 
case, the Judge Advocate was guilty of acting in bad faith, 
ince he alone could have had any interest in making it 
appear that he was not the Judge Advocate who condemned 
the Bonifacio brothers to death. 


$15 

Tue Execution of Andres Bonifacio, carried out in an 
atmosphere of intrigue, was a glaring evidence of the abnor- 
mal psychology that pervaded the revolutionists toward the 
close of the first epoch of the national struggle for eman- 
cipation. The Katipunan that accumulated its power out 
of the violent impulse of the masses to shake off the grip 
of the ruling class in an effort to found an economic and 
political democracy, had become unwieldy. The people, 
because of a sudden exercise of freedom that was won with 
blood and tears, had acquired habits of thought that were 
tinged with suspicion. They became jealous of their new- 
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found power and authority and consequently looked upon 
all modes of actions contrary to their own as a potential 
danger and threat to their very existence. Out of these 
jealousies and suspicions arose an attitude that in normal 
times would have been labeled brutish. Even Bonifacio 
himself, far from being suspicious and misanthropic in 
nature, had developed into a personality opposed to his real 
character and so was forced by circumstances beyond his 
control to act in a way that gave his colleagues grounds to 
accuse him of that which was alien to his real intent or 
purpose. 

In a critical situation in which the existence of a nation 
is at stake, the psychology of the people, thinking and 
acting under the stress of the moment, is impregnated with 
a virus of distrust that becomes malignant with each pas- 
sing hour. Lies and unfounded rumors give substantial 
nourishment to the virus and make vision shortsighted, nay, 
distorted. Hence, acts that in auspicious moments would 
not even create the least ripple on the mental surface be- 
come, in time of stress, treasonous. No one, no matter 
how patriotic he has been or how much he has achieved 
for the common weal, is safe from the immediate and vicious 
condemnation of the people when his opinion at such an 
unfortunate period runs counter to the violent tide of cur- 
rent feelings. 

Such was the misfortune of Andres Bonifacio. Born and 
nurtured in proletarian surroundings, he had known and 
understood the uneven flow of life in all its vicissitudes. 
He did not come under the leveling influence of culture, 
but he steeped himself in that aspect of history which 
unfolded before his eager eyes the only method open to 
peoples everywhere in attaining freedom during the nation- 
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alist struggles of the Nineteenth century. The French Revo- 
lution, with its gory incidents and impulsive surge of mass 
feelings, with its desperate multitudes, fighting almost bare- 
handed against the armed authority of the extravagant 
Bourbons, fired his imagination and made him feel called 
upon by destiny to sow in the country the seeds of democ- 
racy. It was to his eternal credit that in thus creating the 
Katipunan he was able to penetrate the depths of the 
people's thoughts and so gave his country the most signif- 
icant and glorious age of its history. Whatever had been 
achieved by the Revolution was due almost entirely to him. 

Yet the very epoch that he created was also one that 
misunderstood him. Driven by a fiery patriotic fervor, he 
resorted to acts that to him were necessary in the interest 
of revolutionary unity but which, to others, were arbitrary 
and unfair. His intentions were honorable and he thought 
them just under the circumstances, but their meaning was 
lost upon those who were equally patriotic and well-inten- 
tioned. There was no conflict of ideals; there was only the 
clash of interests. Bonifacio was not less human than the 
others and so aspired to continue as the supreme head of 
the movement that he had initiated. If in losing the highest 
position to a much younger man he also lost his mental 
balance, it was because the tense atmosphere of the period, 
heightened by unflattering rumors that he felt insulting to 
his person, gave occasion to show his wounded feelings and. 
to express his beliefs in a manner that seeded into serious. 
misunderstandings. He became suspect in the eyes of the 
people; and to him, on the other hand, the opposite faction 
was no less dubious. 

Unfortunately for him, he was on strange ground where, 
unlike in his metropolitan Manila, regionalism was almost 
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a virtue. The struggle for power that was inevitable in 
such a hostile atmosphere demanded loyal followers, and 
although apparently he had enough of them, they never- 
theless saw fit to change allegiance at an opportune time. 
Some, like Judas, vociferously exclaimed their protestations 
of loyalty but conveniently deserted him and, worse, con- 
demned him in his hour of need. Such blows of personal 
misfortune, augmented by the sacrifices he had endured in 
his desire to free all from bondage, including those who 
were now against him, radically modified his personality 
and made him morose and over-sensitive. That he com- 
mitted improper acts under such psychological compulsion 
was natural, for he was human. That his enemies should 
have accused him of sedition and treason was equally un- 
derstandable and fairly human, too. But that he was con- 
victed of sedition by a court that was from the very 
beginning prejudiced against him, while purporting to be 
democratic in its procedure and just in purpose, was highly 
irregular and most unfair. If Bonifacio was guilty, as in- 
deed he was, he should have been shot without resort to 
intrigues to make it appear that he had been fairly tried in 
a court of justice. It is not the punishment meted out to 
that demands a reconsideration of historical judgment, 
but the irregular method employed by his accusers in mak- 
ing him expiate for his errors. It seems quite certain that 
in forcing Bonifacio to face the trial court, his accusers—who 
acted as judges at the same time—were instinctively think- 
ing in terms of the future and were convinced that posterity 
would condemn them if they were found guilty of not 
giving him the benefit of a fair and honest trial. It was 
probably this premonition and perhaps the belief that 
Bonifacio, as the founder of the Katipunan and the leader 
of the Revolution, would live in history, that drove his 
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accusers to resort to intrigues to remove him, although it 
was plain to them that they could properly have executed 
him on the evidence of his plan to form and organize an 
independent government and army. 


$16 


Ix THe gathering dusk of a summer day not long ago, a 
young man in search of materials on the Revolution came 
upon an old man whose face showed traces of battle scars. 
There was something fiercely noble in the gait of him on 
whose shoulders hung the heavy weight of years. His 
white hair contrasted sharply with his tanned face. 


A conversation was struck up. The Revolution became 
the major topic and the old man who in his younger years 
had fought the Spaniards recalled those days when heroism 
was a rare privilege and patriotism a magnificent duty. He 
mentioned Bataan as a solemn reaffirmation of man's strug- 
gle to be free and cited Corregidor as a happy reminder of 
the glorious and deathless epoch of Philippine history. 
He spoke of the men, crude in their learning yet pure and 
undaunted in their aims, who left family and home to 
pursue the illusive ideal of freedom, not for themselves 
but for the coming generations who were their fear and 
faith and hope. Recalling Andres Bonifacio, he looked 
back through the mellowing pathos of distance to the begin- 
nings of the vast underground movement that sustained 
men in their quest for a fuller life... 

At the end of more than one hour, the visitor stood up 
and prepared to leave. A faint ray from the setting sun 
crept into the dark corner of the room and lighted the 
shadowy form of the old man now immobile and silent. 
As the darkness closed in, the old man stood up and walked 
with the young man to the head of the stairs. 
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“Tf I were to sum up Andres Bonifacio," said the young 
man before descending the stairs, "what do you think should 
Tsay?” 

The old man gazed at his feet for a moment and then 
slowly raised his head. 

“Tell the whole world,” came his ringing answer— tell 
all the world that he was a noble plebeian.” 


THE END 
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CHAPTER I 


(1) I have here adopted Plorante, instead of the traditional 
Florante, not out of nationalistic feeling but out of respect for 
facts. Florante, as the name implies, comes from the Spanish 
Tovar, ‘to flower, to bloom,’ a meaning not intended by Baltazar. 
On the other hand, I am convinced, as Prof. Gabriel A. Ber- 
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nardo has rightly pointed out in his revised essay on the subject, 
that Baltazar had intended Plorante to be the name of his 
hero—a name that is derived from the Latin ploro, ‘to weep.’ 
‘Thus, Baltazar, in stanzas 179 and 180, put on the lips of his 
hero the following lines to explain his meaning and intention 
clearly: 


Naririnig ko pa halos hanggang ngayon, 

Malayaw na tawag ng ama kong poon, 

Niyaong ako'y batang kinakandongkandong 

Taguring Ploranteng bulaklak kong bugtong. 

Ito ang ngalan ko mulang pagkabata, 

Nagisnan sa ama't inang nagandukha, 

Pamagat na ambil sa lumuhaluha, 

At kayakapyakap ng madlang dalita. 
The use of the traditional Florante in the last line of stanza 179 
creates an unpardonable redundancy of which Baltazar had 
never been guilty. The last two lines of stanza 180 are 
significantly clear as to Baltazar's real meaning in naming his 
hero Plorante instead of Florante. Cf. Gabriel A. Bernardo, 
“Francisco Balagtas and his Plorante at Laura," in The City 
Gazette, Manila, Vol. 2, No. 6, March 16, 1943. 


(2) Translated by Trinidad Tarrosa-Subido. 


(3) Epifanio de los Santos, Balagtas y su Florante. Reim- 
preso de los nümeros 7 y 8 de The Philippine Review de 1916. 

(4) W. E. Retana, Aparato Bibliogrdfico de la Historia Ge- 
neral de Filipinas. (Madrid, 1906), Vol. 3, p. 1628. 

(5) James Le Roy, The Americans in the Philippines (Boston 
& New York, 1914), Vol. 1, p. 69 et seq., places this period 
between 1886 and 1896, while Dr. Maximo M. Kalaw (The 
Development of Philippine Politics. Manila, 1926) places it 
between 1888 and 1896. I have adopted 1882 as the beginning 
of the Propaganda Period because it was in this year that the 
Circulo Hispano-Filipino was organized in Madrid and which 
published the newspaper La Revista del Círculo Hispano-Fili- 
pino. This year also witnessed the birth of Marcelo H. del 
Pilar's Diariong Tagalog. Del Pilar was already active even 
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pefore 1882 campaigning against friar misrule, while Lopez 
Jaena's novel Fray Botod appeared almost at the same time— 
perhaps earlier. The date is significant also as marking the 
date of Rizal's departure from the Philippines. 

(6) Jaime C. de Veyra and Mariano Ponce, Efemérides 
Filipinas (Manila, 1914), p. 290 et seq. 

(T) Ibid., pp. 163-165. 

(8) Retana, Aparato, Vol. 3, p. 1149. 

(9) de Veyra-Ponce, op. cit., p. 202. 

(10) La Politica de España en Filipinas, quoted in Epifanio 
de los Santos, "Marcelo H. del Pilar," in The Philippine Review, 
June 1920. 

(11) The works of Rizal are easily available. For this and 
other data on Rizal, I have heavily used Epistolario Rizalino 
(5 volumes), Retanws Vida y Escritos del Dr. José Rizal, and 
Laubach's Rizal, Man and Martyr. 

(12) Fr. Miguel Lucio Bustamante, Si Tandang Basio Ma- 
cunat. Maynila, Imp. de Amigos del Pais, 1885. 

(13) Le Roy, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 71 et seq. 

(14) T. H. Pardo de Tavera, Reseña Histórica. (Manila, 
1906), p. 73. English translation in Census of the Philippine 
Islands, 1903, Vol. 1. 

(15) Fr. José Rodriguez, Caingat Cayo! (Guadalupe, 1888). 

(16) M. H. del Pilar, Caiigat Cayo! Reprinted in Taliba, 
July 3 & 5, 1911. 

(17) Dimas Alang (José Rizal), La Visión de Fray Rodri- 
guez (Barcelona, 1889). 

(18) For the Memorial of 1888, vide M. H. del Pilar's La 
Soberania Monacal, Appendix X. A discussion of the Kalamba 
Episode may be found in Pardo de Tavera, op. cit., p. 74. 

(19) The Reign of Greed. Translated by Charles Derby- 
shire, Manila, 1939, p. 360. 
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CHAPTER III 


(1) Cf. Pedro A. Paterno, El Regimen Municipal en las Islas 
Filipinas (Madrid, 1893), for a complete discussion of the 
Maura Law of May 19, 1893. 


(2) Teodoro M. Kalaw, La Masoneria Filipina (Manila, 
1920), p. 98 et seq. 


(3) Ibid., p. 41. Antonio Salazar, in his testimony before 
the Spanish authorities after his arrest in 1896, said that the 
lodge Nilad was founded in 1892. He was probably referring 
to the date of the official assent given to it by the Gran Oriente 
Español. Cf. Retana's “Documentos Politicos de Actualidad," 
in Archivo del Bibliófilo Filipino, Vol. 3 (Madrid, 1897), p. 190 
«t seq. Unless otherwise stated, all citations from Retana's 
Archivo refer to volume 3 and to the pagination of "Docu- 
mentos Politicos” and not to the pagination of the Archivo as 
a book. 
(4) T. M. Kalaw, op. cit., p. 98 et seq. 


(5) In Manila alone, the branches established were Taliba 
in Trozo; Walana in Binondo; Balagtas in Sampalok; Bathala 
in Ermita and Malate; Lusong in Tondo; Dalisay and Binhi in 
Santa Cruz; Luz de Oriente in Intramuros; and Modestia in 
Kiyapo. Cf. Testimony of Antonio Salazar already cited. 

(6) The Masonic lodges throughout the Philippines as of 
May 1893, were: Saku, Labong, Kumintang, Luz, Burgos, 
Kaingin, Lusong, Dalisay, Kalanga, Masala, Bathala, Bayani, 
Lupit, Riego, Majestad, Aguso, Parwaw, Bikol, Diwata, Kalum- 
pang, Libertad, Pulong Bato, Leon, Hapitan, Kabutuan, Sila- 
ngan, Katamtaman, Hiram, Morayta, Ruiz, Quiroga, Centeno, 
Bay, Maktan and Tabon. Cf. T. M. Kalaw, La Masoneria, p. 
50. 


(1) Marcelo H. del Pilar to Juan Zulueta, reprinted in Epi- 
fanio de los Santos, “Marcelo del Pilar," already cited. 

(8) The first Filipino woman to join Masonry was Rosario 
Villaruel, who was initiated as member of the lodge Walana 
on July 18, 1893. Like the male members, the women, too, 
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adopted symbolic names. Some of the women Masons were 
‘Trinidad Rizal (Sumibol) Romualda Lanuza (Aurora), Josefa 
Rizal (Sumikat), Marina Dizon (Hamog) Sixta Fajardo 
(Ester), Valeriana Legazpi (Diana) and Purificación Leyva 
(Ley). Cf. T. M. Kalaw, La Masoneria, p. 50. 

(9) Ibid, p. 112. 

(10) Retana, Archivo, pp. 248-260, where Manuel Luengo, 
Civil Governor of Manila, gives the names and number of 
Masonic lodges. See also José M. del Castillo y Jimenez, El 
Katipunan o El Filibusterismo (Madrid, 1897), pp. 13-14. 


(11) Castillo, op. cif., p. 14. 

(12) Among the prominent members were Timoteo Paez, 
Numeriano Adriano, Domingo Franco, Mariano Moreno, José 
Ramos, Pedro Serrano Laktaw, Dionisio Ferraz, Diego Olba, 
Luis Villareal, Faustino Villaruel, Timoteo Lanuza, Sixto Celis, 
Moises Salvador, Moises Celis, Joaquin Molina, Mariano Ra- 
mirer, Agustin de la Rosa, Ambrosio Flores, Arcadio Flores, 
Justo Guido, José A. Dizon, Alejandro and Venancio Reyes— 
all members of the lodge Nilad. Cf. Testimony of Antonio 
Salazar in Archivo, pp. 163-165. 

(13) Apolinario Mabini, The Philippine Revolution. Ma- 
bini's own version of his La Revolución Filipina. Manila, 1935, 
Chapter VII, p. 31. 

(14) The members were: Andres Bonifacio, Mamerto Na- 
tividad, Domingo Franco, Moises Salvador, Numeriano Adriano, 
Jos6 A. Dizon, Apolinario Mabini, Ambrosio Rianzares Bau- 
tista, Timoteo Lanuza, Marcelino de Santos, Paulino Zamora, 
Juan Zulueta, Doroteo Ongjunco, Arcadio del Rosario and 
Timoteo Paez. (From the monument erected on the spot where 
the Liga was founded. Cf, also T. M. Kalaw, The Philippine. 
Revolution [Manila, 1940], Bk. I, p. 5 et seq.) According to 
Domingo Franco, who later became the president of the society, 
the Liga's first Supreme Council consisted of Ambrosio Salva- 
dor, President; Pedro Serrano Laktaw, Secretary; Bonifacio 
Arevalo, Treasurer; and Agustin de la Rosa, Fiscal. There 
seems to be a diserepancy between this and the testimonies of. 
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other prominent members of the Liga as regards Serrano 
Laktaw. I am inclined to give more weight to the testimony 
of Timoteo Paez and others as against that of Domingo Franco. 
Serrano Laktaw was never mentioned by his contemporaries, 
except by Franco, as having been an official of the Liga. Cf. 
Domingo Franco's testimony in Archivo, p. 240. For the tes- 
timony of José A. Dizon, consult ibid., p. 206. 
(15) Vide Appendix A. 


(16) Constitution of the Liga. See also José A. Dizon's 
testimony in Archivo, p. 205. 

(17) Testimony of Domingo Franco, in Archivo, pp. 227-231. 

(18) Mabini, op. cit., p. 32. 

(19) Ibid. 

(20) Testimony of José A. Dizon already cited. 

(21) Mabini, op. cit, p. 33. 

(22) Ibid. 

(23) The second Liga was dissolved in October 1893 and 
the following year, October 1894, it was transformed into the 


Cuerpo de Compromisarios. Vide testimony of Domingo 
Franco already cited. 

(24) His companions were José Ramos, Faustino Villaruel, 
Timoteo Paez, Moises Salvador, Ambrosio Flores, Venancio 
Reyes and Luis Villaruel. Cf. Testimony of Antonio Salazar 
already cited. 

(25) Quoted in T. M. Kalaw, The Philippine Revolution, 
Bk. I, p. 20 et seq. 


CHAPTER IV 


(1) Governor-General Eulogio Despujol's deportation decree 
may bo found in Epistolario Rizalino, Vol. 4 (Manila, 1936), 
pp. 12-15. 
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(2) Rizal's diary in ibid., p. 2. 

(3) Ladislao Diwa, one of the charter members of the 
Katipunan, testifies that it was on the night of July 6, 1892, 
when the society was founded, and the place was at No. 734 
Eleano Street, then known as Dalmacio Street. (Cf. José P. 
Santos, Si Andres Bonifacio at ang Himagsikan. Manila, 1935, 
p. 14, quoted.) This statement contradicts the traditional date 
—July 7, 1892—and the place, namely, Azcarraga Street, near 
Elcano. A critical study of Diwa's statement reveals that he 
probably confused the “arrest” of Rizal with the date of the 
decree banishing him to Dapitan. Nobody, except perhaps the 
immediate members of the family, knew of Rizal's “arrest” 
on July 6 and certainly, the event could not have been known 
to the bulk of the population on that day. On the other hand, 
the publication of the decree on July 7 in the Gaceta de Manila 
gave the event national scope and so must have induced Andres 
Bonifacio and his men to meet at once on the very night that 
the decree became known, since Rizal's deportation meant the 
demoralization of the Liga. It is not improbable that Ladislao 
Diwa was confused in his dates as his testimony was given 
about thirty years after the event. I have, therefore, adopted 
July 7, 1892, as the correct date of the founding of the Kati- 
punan, basing my conclusion on the testimony of José A. Dizon, 
also a charter member, and on that of Dr. Pio Valenzuela, 
though the latter's is of an indirect nature. Cf. Archivo, pp. 
283, 297. 

As to the other point, majority of the Katipuneros contend 
that the house occupied by Deodato Arellano, the first Supremo 
of the Katipunan, on Azcarraga street, near Elcano, was the 
exact spot where it was founded. The proximity of the house 
on Azcarraga to Eleano probably confused Ladislao Diwa. 
Dizon, on the other hand, testifies that the society was founded 
in a house on Ilaya Street. Cf. Dizon's testimony already 
cited. 

(4) Dizon’s testimony already cited. 

(5) L de los Reyes, Sensacional Memoria Sobre la Revolu- 
cién Filipina (Madrid, 1899), p. 74, footnote. 
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(6) Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

(7) Tbid., p. 71. 

(8) Interview with Dr. Pio Valenzuela. 

(9) Testimony of Dr. Pio Valenzuela in Archivo, pp. 296-297. 


(10) Testimony of Ladislao Diwa in J. P. Santos, op. cit, 
p. M. 

(11) Testimony of Valenzuela already cited. In this testi- 
mony, Dr. Valenzuela declared that Bonifacio stripped Deodato 
Arellano of the presidency because, according to Bonifacio him- 
self as reported by Dr. Valenzuela, Arellano was not only a 
coward, but also not performing his obligations to the society. 
In my interview with the Doctor, I reminded him of this 
testimony and asked him why Arellano was deposed. Dr, Va- 
lenzuela answered that the cause of his deposition by Bonifacio 
was the inability of the Supremo to perform his duties to the 
Katipunan. The Doctor emphasized that many of his state- 
ments before the Spanish authorities were not true. Asked 
why it was so, he answered that he had to save his life. More- 
over, the statements were extracted from him by force. The 
reader is hereby warned that in consulting Retana's Docu- 
mentos Politicos, care should be taken not to give weight to 
some statements contained therein. As to which of the state- 
ments should be taken seriously and which to be taken with 
more than a grain of salt depends on the critical faculty of the 
reader. 


The other officers of the second Supreme Council were: 
Andres Bonifacio, Fiscal; José Turiano Santiago, Secretary, 
Vicente Molina, Treasurer; and Restituto Javier, Briccio Bri- 
gido Pantas, Teodoro Plata, Teodoro Gonzales, and Ladislao 
Diwa, Councilors. Cf. Ladislao Diwa's testimony already cited. 
Vide also the private papers of José Turiano Santiago now in 
the Bureau of Public Libraries, 

Quoted in Epifanio de los Santos, “Marcelo H. del 


in the Philippine Review, June 1920. The meeting 
was held on July 23, 1893. 
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(13) Manuel Artigas y Cuerva, Andres Bonifacio y El Ka- 
tipunan (Manila, 1911), pp. 34-85. 


(14) See the photograph of the original questionnaire. 


(15) 1. de los Reyes, op. cit., pp. 76-77. Vide also Artigas, 
op. cit., p. 34 et seq. 

(16) See the photographie copy of José Turiano Santiago's 
oath. Due to lack of printing facilities, the formulary was at 
first hand written, as can be seen from the photograph, but in 
early 1896 all Katipunan formularies were printed. Note the 
difference in the wording of the early and the late oath of 
membership. 

(17) 1. de los Reyes, op. cit., p. TT. 

(18) José Turiano Santiago adopted Tiktik: Bonifacio, May- 
pagasa: Dr. Pio Valenzuela, Madlang-Away; Emilio Jacinto, 
Pingkian, Emilio Aguinaldo, Magdalo: Artemio Ricarte, 
Vibora, and so forth. 

(19) Ang Pinagtatalunang Akta ng Katipunan (Manila, 
1930), p. 4. 

(20) I. de los Reyes, op. cit., p. 71 et seq. Vide also Artigas, 
op. eit., p. 82. 

(21) In the whole literature about the Katipunan I have 
never come across an explanation of how one member could 
become a Kawal or a Bayani. It seems that authors on the 
subject have neglected that phase of the society, and believing 
that those three kinds of members could not have been introduced 
by the leaders for nothing, I began to inquire, first, through 
extant records or narratives and, failing in this, through 
prominent living Katipuneros. 1 found one who could explain 
it—Dr. Pio Valenzuela, who was the physician of the society 
and, later, fiscal. As one of the three members of the powerful 
Secret Chamber, Dr. Valenzuela was—and is—in a position to 
know everything about the Katipunan. The explanation as 
given in the body of this work was the result of my second 
interview with him on October 14, 1947. 
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(22) 1. de los Reyes, op. cit, p. 71 et seq. 


(23) A photographic copy of the original is in my possession. 
The original itself, so I learned from its possessor, was de- 
stroyed. 

An important question is resolved with the discovery of this 
document, for in Teodoro M. Kalaw's introduction to the col- 
lection of the supposed Katipunan documents known as Ang 
Pinaglatalunang Akta ng Katipunan, he says: “Ang nasabing 
kasulatan ay iniingatan sa tanggapang ito (National Library) 
at sa madla'y ipinakikita na parang tunay na mga akta ng 
Katipunang nasusulat sa paraang lihim (clave), hanggang sa 
isang araw... ay ilang mga katipunan ang nag-alinlangan 
so katunayan ng kasulatang nasabi dahil sa di umano'y ang 
‘clave’ ay hindi siyang karaniwang ginagamit ng Katipunan, 
at dahil din naman sa ang lagda ni Andres Bonifacio na naka- 
lagay sa ibaba ay di umano'y hindi totoo, bukod sa nagtataglay 
pa ng mga pangyayaring lubos daw na kabulaanan..." 


Most of the Katipunan members were ignorant of the exist- 
ence of the document dated at Balintawak, August 21, 1896, 
and so believed that the new code did not exist, for only Boni- 
facio and Jacinto were privy to it, presumably to minimize the 
danger of discovery by the authorities. As to the apparently 
forged signature of Bonifacio appearing on the documents, it 
is possible that Jacinto, while in Laguna, signed those docu- 
ments with the name of his Chief, since Bonifacio was in Ca- 
vite. Jacinto, I believe, had no ulterior motive in doing so—if 
he did execute it—for he probably tried to transcribe the 
Katipunan minutes into the new code and so had to sign the 
name of Bonifacio. The third point, that some of the events 
related in the minutes did not actually happen, can be easily 
explained. The sending of a delegation to Japan to purchase 
arms and ammunitions and the huge amount contributed by the 
wealthy Filipinos to the Katipunan, were, I am sure, done to 
persuade the wealthy and the middle-class intellectuals to side 
with the Katipunan, by showing them that So-and-So had 
already contributed to the organization for the purpose of 
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buying arms. It was a trick to persuade the lukewarm Fili- 
pinos to subscribe to the aims and purposes of the Katipunan. 


Some conclusions may, therefore, be made. First, that the 
so-called Pinagtatalunang Akta is genuine in so far as the code 
in which it was written is concerned. Second, that some of 
the contents of the minutes were purposely exaggerated to 
make it appear, for the benefit of the doubting and reluctant 
wealthy Filipinos, that the Katipunan was being financed by 
some wealthy Filipinos. And third, there is no doubt that 
where a document has no element of exaggeration, it is genuine 
and the events narrated therein actually took place. 


(24) José P. Santos, Los Alfabetos del Katipunan (Manila, 
1935), pp. 3-7; Artigas, op. cit., p. 71 et seq. 


(25) Artemio Ricarte, Himagsikan mang manga Pilipino 
Laban sa Kastila (Yokohama, 1927), p. 2 et seq. Vide also 
Artigas, op. cit., p. 30, and I. de los Reyes, op. cit.. p. 72. 

(26) I. de los Reyes, op. cit, p. 72. 

(27) Ibid. 

(28) Interview with Dr. Pio Valenzuela, October 2, 1947. 
‘The Secret Chamber was, according to the Doctor, organized 
in his house at No. 35 (now No. 408) Lavezares Street. José 
P. Santos in his Buhay at mga Sinulat ni Emilio Jacinto (Ma- 
nila, 1935, p. 15) contends that the Secret Chamber sentenced 
five members to death. Dr. Gregorio F. Zaide (History of 
the Katipunan, Manila, 1939) follows this lead. Asked as to 
the veracity of this statement, Dr. Valenzuela told me that it 
never sentenced anybody to death, though theoretically it had 
the power to do so. Some, however, were expelled from the 
society. Santos probably got his information from the tes- 
timony of Dr. Valenzuela himself before the Spanish author- 
ities, but Dr. Valenzuela said it was not true, and if he said 
so in his testimony it was because he wanted to fool the 
Spaniards to save his life. 


(29) Gregoria de Jesus, Mga Tala ng Aking Buhay at mga 
Ulat ng Katipunan (Manila, 1932), p. 19. 
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(20) The number of women members did not exceed thirty, 
This is according to Dr. Valenzuela and Marina Dizon in an 
interview with them. Some of the members of the women's 
chapter were, according to Marina Dizon in an interview with 
her on August 31, 1947: Gregoria de Jesus, Marina Dizon, 
Josefa Rizal, Benita Rodriguez, Angelica Rizal Lopez, Delfina 
Rizal Herbosa, Natalia Pangilinan, Marta Sardañas, and Simeona 
de Remigio. 

(31) Interview with Marina Dizon. Vide also Artigas, op. 
cit, p. 35. I. de los Reyes contends that the women's chapter 
was organized in order to allay the suspicions of the Katipuneros’ 
wives, Asked regarding this point, Marina Dizon, José 
Turiano Santiago's wife, answered that it was not true. The 
real reason was to expand the activities of the society and to 
make the women the protecting front in the meeting of the male 
members. Cf. L de los Reyes, La Religión del Katipunan 
(Madrid, 1900), p. 13. 

(32) Interview with Marina Dizon. 

(83) This and other pertinent data on the Katipunan flags 
are taken from Emanuel Baja's Our Country's Flag and Anthem. 
(Manila, 1928), p. 23 et seq. 

(84) Quoted in ibid. 

(35) Ibid. 

(86) Interview with General Emilio Aguinaldo. General 
Artemio Ricarte contends that the K stood for Kalayaan (Lib 
erty). Since then historians and writers have adopted this 
interpretation. Yet in studying the background of the Kati- 
punan and the events leading to the adoption of this flag, I 
feel certain that the K was meant to represent the Katipunan. 
Societies, for instance, do not adopt their mottoes or watch- 
words as symbols to be represented in their banners. On the 
contrary, it is always the initials of the societies. Another 
consideration tending to substantiate my point is that the orig- 
inal flag of the Katipunan had three K's in a row—The K's 
standing for Kataastaasan Kagalanggalang na Katipunan, 
Realizing the unnecessary length of the name, Bonifacio and 
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his companions abbreviated it to Katipunan, a name that im- 
mediately became popular and so has come down to us in that 
simple form. Moreover, to abbreviate the Katipunan it was 
only necessary to represent it with a K and the Katipuneros 
were not slow in doing it, as witnessed by the K in the ancient 
‘Tagalog script in the middle of the medal of the member Kawal. 
If by 1897 the K had changed its significance—that is to Kala- 
yaan—it was probably because the din of battle and the intense 
nationalistic feeling forced into the consciousness of the revolu- 
tionists the aptness of the letter K to symbolize their ideal— 
Liberty. But certainly, the K in the original flag and the 
medal stood for the name of the society. This opinion is also 
shared by José Turiano Santiago, who was high in the Katipunan 
councils, and by the late Carlos Ronquillo. Cf. Letters of 
José Turiano Santiago and Carlos Ronquillo to Emanuel Baja, 
in Our Country's Flag and Anthem, pp. 40-42. 


A month after writing the above, I interviewed General 
Emilio Aguinaldo and asked him his opinion on the subject. 
He was positive that the K stood for the Katipunan. The 
Kalayaan interpretation, he told me, was a mere caprice. 


(37) For the Spanish translation of General Aguinaldo's 
simultaneous appeals to the Filipino people, vide Castillo, El 
Katipunan, pp. 298-307. The Tagalog originals are probably 
in the files of the former Bureau of Insular Affairs of the U.S. 
Department of War. 


(88) Carlos Ronquillo to Emanuel Baja, already cited. 

(39) Carlos Ronquillo, at the time he wrote the letter, was 
thinking in terms of General Aguinaldo's later position ns Pres- 
ident of the Republic and not as a mere general of the army 
at the time referred to—a mistake that should be corrected 
for historical purposes. General Aguinaldo did not become 
President of the Revolutionary Government until March 22, 
1897 when he was elected to that position at Tejeros. Ron- 
quillo was probably referring to the latter date when he was 
asked to draw an illustration of the flag. 
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(40) Testimony of Dr. Pio Valenzuela in Archivo, 
of Dr. , p. 305. 
an Valenzuela in his testimony made a mistake in putting the 
te of the execution of Gomez, Burgos and Zamora as February 
28. The correct date is February 17. 


(41) The house was occupied Restit à ilii 
Jacinto and José Turiano Banaga, ^ s een, Ell 


(42) Artigas, op. cit., p. 28 et seq. 


(43) The popular council Dapitan had two section: 
bran- 
ches—Alapaap and Silanganan: Laong Laan had DU DE 
Alang and Tanglaw: Katagalugan had two—Katotohanan and 


Kabuhayan. Cf. Artigas, p. 30, and I. de los Reyes, Senonei 
Memoria, pp. 72-73. meme 


(44) I. de los Reyes, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 


(45) An unsigned article rej i 
Yide also 1. de low Reyes op. alts p. 82 e t 


(46) Ricarte, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
(47) Pinagtatalunang Akta, Document XLI, p. 69. 


_ (48) Ibid. Doc. XLV, p. 74. In this as in i 

instance I have made up my mind to use this sours CREE 
tion because of its reliability. When I interviewed Dr, Valen. 
zuela on October 2, 1947, regarding this point, he answered that 
it was correct and that even the date in the document was 
accurate. Some of the documents in the Akta are reliable 
But care should be taken in referring to them, É 


(49) Mabini, op. cit., p. 33. 


(50) T. M. Kalaw, The Philippi voluti 
pe ippine Revolution, Bk. I, p. 17 


CHAPTER V 
(1) Vide Chapter III of Feodor Jagor's Viajes por Filipinas 


Nad 1875). Vide also Sir John Bowring, op. cit., Chapter 
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(2) This description of the old Azcarraga was furnished 
by several old residents of Tondo whom I interviewed. 


(3) The birth certificate of Andres Bonifacio is printed in 
Artigas, Andres Bonifacio y El Katipunan, p. 8, and in the 
same author's Galeria de Filipinos Ilustres, Vol. 2 (Manila, 
1918), p. 364. The entry “Andres Bonifacio" in the Galería 
is a mere reprint of Andres Bonifacio y El Katipunan. Unless 
otherwise stated, all citations from Artigas in this chapter refer 
to the Galeria. 

T hiwagang 
4) Artigas, pp. 364-365; J. P. Santos, Ang Mai L 
Pisos kay Andres Bonifacio (Manila, 1935), p. 3; Epi- 
fanio de los Santos, “Andres Bonifacio,” in The Philippine 
Review, January-February 1918; Aguedo Cagingin, The Life 
of Andres Bonifacio (Manila, 1922), pp. 13-15. 
5 iew with Guillermo Masangkay, October 11, 1947. 
ri essit he told me, was Bonifacio's neighbor and am 
elder contemporary. 


(6) Valenzuela, in Archivo, p. 307; E. de los Santos, op. cit. 
Blair and Ro- 


(1) James Le Roy, "The Philippines . 
bertson, Vol. 52, p. 185 et seq. 


i i il Masangkay, I asked 
(8) In my interview with Guillermo 
him if Bonifacio married three times. He assured me that E 
married only twice, the first wife being a certain Monica, an 
the second, Gregoria de Jesus. He dismissed the contention of 
some authors that Bonifacio lived with or married a woman 
named Dorotea Tayson. 


(9) Gregoria de Jesus, Mga Tala . . ., pp. 12-13. 

(10) Jacinto was elected Fiscal in 1895 and Secretary in 
1896. 

11) Interview with Guillermo Masangkay... 3 

(3) "The other officers elected were: Emilio Jacinto, Fiseal; 
José Turiano Santiago, Secretary; Vicente Molina, Treasurer; 
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Pantaleon Torres, Aguedo del Rosario and Doroteo Trinidad, 
councilors; Dr. Pio Valenzuela, physician of the society. 


In Dr. Valenzuela's testimony (Archivo, p. 229), he says that 
Roman Basa was deposed by Bonifacio because the former 
accused the latter of “exploiting the members of the society” 
and that Bonifacio, resenting this, called a meeting of the 
Katipunan and denounced Basa for allegedly calling the members 
“robbers and the Katipunan itself a society of exploiters.” The 
Doctor further states that he was forced by Bonifacio to join 
the Katipunan against his will and that when he showed his 
unwillingness to become a member, Bonifacio threatened him 
with death. When I asked Dr. Valenzuela his opinion on the 
matter, he said that he testified in such a manner as to save 
himself from the barbarity of the Spanish authorities. It was 
not true, he told me, that Bonifacio threatened him, nor did 
he insult Roman Basa. He deposed Basa because the latter was 
not active as president of the Supremo Council, Dr. Valenzucla’s 
testimony, as printed in the Archivo, is understandable, partic- 
ularly at this time when the Filipinos have already experienced 
the cruelty of the Japanese Kempei-tai. In citing Dr. Valen- 
zuela's testimony as a source of information, care should be 
taken in checking up his statements. 


(18) J. P. Santos, Emilio Jacinto (Manila, 1935), p. 18. 


(14) Valenzuela, in Archivo, p. 301. According to this tes- 
timony, the Supreme Council passed the death sentence upon 
Emeterio de Guzman, a tailor, for giving out the secrets of the 
Katipunan. When asked about the authenticity of this assump- 
tion, Dr. Valenzuela said that it was not true, for only 
the Secret Chamber, of which he was a member, could pass 
that sentence. Moreover, he said, this particular portion of his 
testimony was intended to mislead the Spanish authorities. 


(15) Interview with Guillermo Masangkay. 

(16) Gregoria de Jesus, op. cit:, passim. 

(17) Pio Valenzuela, Memoirs. Unpublished manuscript. 
(18) Gregoria de Jesus, op. 


p. 15. 
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intervi i ina Dizon, Dr. 
(19) In my separate interviews with Marina 
Valenzuela and Guillermo Masangkay, I asked them what = 
knew of Bonifacio's personality, temper, etc. It was their 
unanimous opinion that Bonifacio was "calm and composed 
and had never been seen in an angry mood. Marina Dizon 
confided to me: “Emilio Jacinto was more irascible and emo- 
tional than Bonifacio. The latter was quiet and tight-lipped. 
Jacinto was Marina Dizon's first cousin. 
(20) Interview with Guillermo Masangkay. 
is i ished, Dr. Valenzuela, 
(21) In his Memoirs, as yet unpublished, 
speaking of the election on the night of December 31, 1895, 
says: 


Before the voting, Bonifacio worked for my election 
as President of the Supreme Council, but as soon as 
1 learned of this I started working in his behalf, and 
T begged him not to work for me, explaining that it 
was not possible for me to be in Manila permanently 
as I had to go to the provinces. I pointed out that it 
would be better and more appropriate if he continued 
to be the President, and in fact it resulted that way. 
On the other hand, I had to accept a post other than 
that of President, having been elected. Fiscal General 
in place of Emilio Jacinto, who was elected Secretary 
in place of José Turiano Santiago. (Page 22 in my 
copy.) 


(22) Archivo, pp. 353-354. 

(23) In José P. Santos’ Si Andres Bonifacio at ang Himag- 
sikan, p. 5, he quotes Dr. José P. Bantug as saying that Boni- 
facio, in 1894 or 1895, went to Libog, Albay, in the company of 
John Foreman, claimed to have been Bonifacio’s friend. While 
in that town, so it was reported, Bonifacio conducted illicit 
relations with one Genoveva Baloloy, and that he had a daugh- 
ter, Francisca, by this woman. The same source avers that 
Francisca, Bonifacio's illegitimate daughter, was still living 
prior to the outbreak of the last war. 
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There is definitely nothing wrong in Bonifacio's amorous 
escapades—if true. He was, after all, human, all too human. 
But the fact is that there is no reliable proof to substantiate 
the assertion. This must be tested, in the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence, by a resort to three means. Firstly, by John 
Foreman's travelogue, The Philippine Islands; secondly, by in- 
terviews with the men close to Bonifacio; and lastly, by check- 
ing up Bonifacio's movements in 1894-1895 which, again, can 
be done by interviews. 


As to the first, the assertion falls to the ground, since John 
Foreman does not mention Bonifacio—not even once—though 
the book covers the period of the Revolution. Look at the 
frontispiece of the 1899 edition. The picture shows Foreman 
and a Filipino guide, but the man was certainly not Bonifacio. 
Was it possible, or could it be possible, that John Foreman 
ignored his "friend" especially because Bonifacio, as his re- 
ported companion in his travel to Albay, became a prominent 
figure of the Revolution which the Katipunan initiated? And 
yet, Aguinaldo is mentioned in the book! Is it not natural and 
human for Foreman to bask in the glory of having been the 
companion of Bonifacio, the founder of the 
the Philippines into a si 


As to the second and third points, none of those close to 
Bonifacio, namely, Maria Dizon, Dr. Valenzuela, and Guillermo 
Masangkay, whom I interviewed regarding this particular mat- 
ter, agree with the assertion. Bonifacio, to their knowledge, 
never left Manila for Albay in 1894 or 1895. Dr. Valenzuela, 
who was very close to Bonifacio—being his compadre and fel- 
low-officer of the Supreme Council—is in a good position to 
know this. But he insisted, when I pressed him for an accurate 
answer, that Bonifacio never left Manila for Albay in the years 
mentioned. 

(24) I owe this particular anecdote to Dr. Valenzuela who 
related it to me on October 14, 1947. 


ta) Dr. Valenzuela's anecdote related to me on October 2, 
1947. 
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CHAPTER VI 


(1) The members elected to the fourth Supreme Council 
were: Andres Bonifacio, President; Pio Valenzuela, Fiscal and 
Physician: Emilio Jacinto, Secretary; Vicente Molina, Treas- 
urer: Enrique Pacheco, Pantaleon Torres, Balbino Florentino, 
Francisco Carreon, and Hermenegildo Reyes, Councilors. 

(2) This and the rest of the account on the printing press 
and the Kalayaan are based on Dr. Valenzuela's Memoirs and 
on my interviews with him. 

(3) José P. Santos in his Buhay at Mga Sinulat ni Emilio 
Jacinto (Manila, 1935, p. 25) says that Jacinto founded and 
gave the name Kalayaan to the Katipunan periodical, Epifanio 
de los Santos contends it was Dr. Valenzuela. 1 agree with the 
latter in as much as Dr. Valenzuela himself says so. Vide his 
unpublished Memoirs. 

(4) Valenzuela, Memoirs 

(5) All historical writers, including Epifanio de los Santos, 
contend that the initial number came out on the same date as 
appeared in the masthead, that is, January 1, 1896. But Dr. 
Valenzuela in his Memoirs says that the paper was dated 
January 18, 1896—though Retana in his Archivo does not cite 
any exact date when he reproduced the first page of the paper 
in Spanish—and that it actually came out in the middle of 
March 1896. It is not true, Dr. Valenzuela contends, that 
only 1,000 copies were printed. 


Aside from this important testimony, it seems inconeeivable 
that the paper could have come out on January 1, 1896, as the 
printing press was at that time in the house of Bonifacio. 
Moreover, for Jacinto and Dr. Valenzuela to put the date of 
the paper and the time of its actual issue on the same day 
would be to give out their secret, namely, that the paper was 
not being printed and edited in Yokohama but in Manila, As 
it was, the authorities were completely fooled as to the place 
of printing, for the date, January 18, 1896, and the place of 
publication—Yokohama, Japan —completely squared with the 
date of its actual issue, namely, in the middle of March 1896 
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and so gave a suflicient lapse of time for the periodi reach 
ES Philippines—at least in the eyes of the uev 
ities. 
In the second place, the physical effort expended i 

the 2,000 copies of eight pages per copy ES pepe 
January 1, 1896 an absolutely impossible date of issue, since 
the printing press, according to Dr. Valenzuela when I inter- 
viewed him, was bought in November or December 1895, and 
was not transferred to Bonifacio's house until after a few 
weeks. The press was not transferred from Bonifacio's house 
to that of Dr. Valenzuela on Lavezares Street until after 
January 16, 1896—the date of the latter's return to Manila. 
How, then, could the Kalayaan come out on January 1, 1896? 


Prof. Jesus Z. Valenzuela, in his History of Journalism in 
the Philippine Islands (Manila, 1933, p. 96) says that the 
Kalayaan was actually printed in the house of Alejandro San- 
tiago at No. 712 Clavel Street, in front of the cigar factory 
La Rosa, This error springs from what Retana says in Ar- 
chivo, pp. 52-53. Because the printing press was discovered 
in its last place of refuge, namely, at 712 Clavel Street, Retana 
concludes that the paper was actually printed there. This con- 
clusion is accepted by Professor Valenzuela. And yet the same 
author admits that the printing press was moved from one 
HE La Dr. Pio Valenzuela is emphatic in his state- 
ment e paper was actually edit 
zares Street where he lived. dan clit ae 

(6) Dr. Valenzuela, op. cit, 


(7) Ibid. Bonifacio wrote under the pseudonym Agap-it 
Bagumbayan, while Jacinto and Valenzuela wrote under the 
names Dimas-Ilaw and Madlang-Away, respectively. 

(8) Archivo, p. 53. 


(9) Quoted in Gregorio F. Zaide, History of the Katipunan 
(Manila, 1939), p. 49, footnote. According to Dr. Valenzuela, 
when I interviewed him on October 14, 1947, Ulpiano Fernandez 
died in an explosion of the rebel ammunitions in the heat of the 
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battle of Pasong Balite in Pulo, Bulakan, in 1897, while Faus- 
tino Duque died during the Japanese occupation. 

(10) Dr. Valenzuela told me, in one of our conversations, 
that none among them could write competently in Tagalog as 
Jacinto. "He was the best among us all" he reminisced. 
For the biography of Jacinto, vide Epifanio de los Santos, 
“Emilio Jacinto," in the Philippine Review, June 1918, and 
the work of José P. Santos already cited. 

(11) Epifanio de los Santos, op. cit. 

(12) Ibid. 

(18) Unless otherwise stated, all translations into English 
of Jacinto's and Bonifacio's works are mine. In comparing the 
original of their works with the prevailing English translations 
of the same—which, unfortunately, are much quoted by histor- 
ical writers—I found so many defects not only in diction but 
more so in the transcription of the ideas. In many cases, the 
ideas in the original are violently twisted in the translation. 

In making new translations of Jacinto's and Bonifacio's 
writings into English—which is a far more arduous task than 
the translation from English into Tagalog--I followed, to the 
best of my ability, the three cardinal principles of translation 
as enunciated by Alexander Tytler in his book, Principles of 
Translation (Everyman's, London J. M. Dent, 1907; 

(a) That the translation should give a complete transcript 
of the ideas of the original work. 

(b) That the style and manner of writing should be of the 
same character with that of the original. 

(c) That the translation should have all the ease of original 
composition. 

(14) “Tagalog” in the original, but explained by Jacinto 
himself as embracing all the inhabitants of the Philippines. 

(15) English translation in the Philippine Review, June 


1918. I am constrained to use this translation because the 
original is nowhere to be found. T suspect that the translation 
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is defective as it was translated from the Spanish translation. 
‘The latter may be found in Archivo, pp. 58-64. 

(16) Ibid. 

(17) Some historical writers, more enthusiastic and national- 
istic than discerning, call Bonifacio's poem referred to as a 
“poetical masterpiece” and his essay Ang Dapat Mabatid as 
"great" 1 am sure, however, that if such works are placed 
in the name of another person of no reputation, the same 
writers would immediately co those "literary" pieces to 
the garbage can. Literary criticism that is based on hero- 
worship is vicious and unreliable. Bonifacio was a great hero, 
it is admitted, but he was a mediocre writer—in the arti 
sense. 

(18) Valenzuela, Memoirs. 
(19) Ibid. 


CHAPTER VII 

(1) Printed in full in The Philippine Social Science Review, 
Vol. 3, No. 1, August 1930. 

(2) Quoted in James Le Roy, The Americans in the Philip- 
pines (Boston & New York, 1914), Vol. 1, p. 93, footnote. 

(3) I. de los Reyes, Sensacional Memoria, p. 80. 

(4) Interview with Guillermo Masangkay, November 22, 
1947. 

(5) Mabini, loc, eit., p. 34. 


(6) Retana, Archivo, pp. 86-87. English version in Le Roy, 
op cit, 1, p. 111, footnote. The Manifiesto was dated December 
15, 1896. 


(7) Retana, loc. cit., Vol. 4, and translated into English by 
Jaime C. de Veyra in Zaide, loc. cit., Appendix A. 

(8) José Alejandrino, "Memorias de Nuestro Glorioso Pa- 
in El Ideal, July 29, 1913, quoted in M. M. Kalaw, 
The Development of Philippine Politics (Manila, 1926), p. 76. 
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i Memoirs. Exactly the same thing was 

E ETE Doctor in an interview on October 2, 
1947. 

(10) Testimony of Francisco L. Roxas in Retana, Archivo, 
p. 273. 

(11) James le Roy, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 93. 

(12) Quoted in ibid., p. 93, footnote. 

(13) James Le Roy, "The Philippines 1860-1898—Some 
Comments and Bibilographical Notes,” in Blair and Robertson, 
op. cit, Vol. 52, p. 185 et seq. 


CHAPTER. VIII 


(1) In an interview with Dr. Valenzuela on October 2, Iu 
he told me that the meeting actually took place in Ugong an 
not in Bitukang Manok, which was a small river. Among 
those present in the meeting were: Andres Bonifacio, Emilio 
Jacinto, Pio Valenzuela, Emilio Aguinaldo, Enrique Pacheco, 
Cipriano Pacheco, Alejandro Santiago, Capitan Ramon of Pan- 
dakan, Pio H. Santos, Pantaleon Torres, Francisco Carreon, 
Nicodemus Carreon, Aguedo del Rosario, Candido Tirona, Gre- 
gorio Coronel and others. The meeting was ended at about 
eleven the next morning. After the meeting Bonifacio and 
Aguinaldo whipped out their pistols and fired in the air to 
celebrate the event. The data on this chapter is based on my 
interview with Dr. Valenzuela and on his unpublished Memoirs. 


jected to be 
2) When I asked Dr. Valenzuela whom he susp 

e man mentioned by Dr. Rizal, he unhesitatingly answered 
that he had no doubt it was Francisco L. Roxas. 


i Decem- 
(8) Rizal's letter to the Governor-General was dated 
ber 17, 1895. It was approved later on and Blanco notified 
him of the approval in a letter dated July 1, 1896. Cf. Episto- 
lario Rizalino, Vol. 4, pp. 266, 278-280. 
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CHAPTER IX 


(1) It has been customary to cite Dr. Valenzuela's testimony, 
as printed in Archivo, Vol, 3, to the effect that Bonifacio, upon 
hearing that Dr. Rizal objected to the proposed uprising without 
the necessary arms, exclaimed: “Lintik! Where did he read 
that in order to have a revolution there must first be arms” 
In that testimony, it was also pointed out that Bonifacio in- 
sulted Dr. Rizal behind his back and went so far as to call the 
latter a coward. When interviewed on this particular point, 
Dr. Valenzuela sai io such thing ever occurred. In fact, 
to protect Dr, Rizal I purposely told the investigator that I was 
not even allowed by the hero to step into his house upon 
knowing the purpose of my visit to Dapitan. I also reported 
Dr. Rizal as having said: ‘No! No! No! And a thousand 
no? Even so, the Spanish prosecutor during Rizal's trial did 
not make my statement public—a fact which showed that the 
authorities were bent on liquidating Rizal at all cost. As to 
Bonifacio's outburst, I can say that that, too, was my own 
invention, obviously to protect Dr. Rizal by making him appear 
Very much against the revolution, The truth is that Bonifacio 
saw the logic and wisdom of Dr. Rizal. Bonifacio himself knew 
that we lacked arms for the projected uprising, and so he 
instructed me to order some two thousand bolos, which I im- 
mediately complied with. I ordered 1,000 bolos from the men 
in Saluysoy, Maykawayan, Bulakan, and another 1,000 from 
Binakayan, Kawit, Cavite.” 


(2) This and the preceding data are taken from the Memoirs 
of Dr. Valenzuela and from my interviews with him. 


(3) According to Document XXXIV of the Pinagtatalunang 
Akta ng Katipunan, the Supreme Council on March 1, 1895, 
appointed the following as members of the delegation that 
would go to Japan to procure arms: Mariano Crisostomo, José 
Dizon, Mariano Jacinto and José Basa. Document XXXIX, on 
the other hand, states that on June 30, 1895, the Supreme 
Council met in Trozo at about eight in the evening to hear the 
report of the delegation that had just arrived from Japan. 
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Checking up the authenticity of these statements, I inter- 
viewed Marina Dizon, only daughter of José Dizon, and asked 
her if her father did go to Japan as a member of the supposed 
delegation. She answered: "My father never went to Japan. 
All I know is that he was a member of the committee formed 
to meet the Japanese admiral in Manila." These documents, 
then, are unreliable. Further, neither Dr. Valenzuela in his 
Memoirs and in my interviews with him nor José Dizon im 
his testimony (Archivo, pp. 208-210) mentions the delegation 
that supposedly went to Japan. 

(4) Valenzuela, Memoirs. The Akta, Document XXXIX, 
adds Alejandro Santiago and Salustiano Cruz as members. 


(5) Valenzuela, loc. cit. 

(6) Testimony of José Dizon, already cited. 

(7) Valenzuela, op. cit. 

(8) Ibid. 

(9) Ibid. The letter was signed by Andres Bonifacio, 
Emilio Jacinto, Pio Valenzuela, José Dizon, Pantaleon Torres, 
and Vicente Molina. Cf. Valenzuela’s testimony in Archivo, 
p. 270, 

(10) Document XLVII of the Akta says that the meeting 
with the Japanese admiral was fruitful of results, an agreement 
having been reached between the two parties. The meeting, 
the document further alleges, took place on the cruiser, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1896. The alleged agreement: 


(a) The Filipino representatives promised to give in advance 
the sum of P300,000 for the acquisition of 100,000 
rifles and 150 cannons of different make, together with 
their ammunitions. 


(b) Upon the receipt of said amount the Japanese Consul 
shall notify the rebels of the effectivity of the contract 
and the rebels, on their part, shall forward the whole 
amount by means of a bill of exchange. 
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(c) The Japanese representatives handling the unloading of 
the armaments at points to be designated by the Fili- 
pinos shall furnish the munitions necessary for the 
duration of the revolution. 


(d) The Japanese representatives shall direct the manner of 
the disposition of the 100,000 rifles and 150 cannons. 


(e) After the unloading and handing over of the said ar- 
maments to the Filipinos the Japanese shall facilitate 
the building of fifteen dockyards in those places which. 
may be considered necessary under the circumstances. 


(f) Having performed the above, the Filipinos on their part 
shall transmit to the Japanese Consul the sum of 
71,200,000 in eight installments as entire payment for 
the armaments. 


Ce) The Filipinos will not assume any responsibility during 
the transport of the armaments, but theirs will be the 
responsibility if in eight days after the ships 
carrying the arms have landed in points designated by 
the Filipinos the latter fail to get the arms and 
munitions. 


"This particular contract, it is obvious, was never actually 
entered into by the parties concerned. Probably the rebels 
thought that by drawing up this document they could convince 
the wealthy Filipinos that Japan was willing to furnish them 
with arms and ammunitions provided they had the necessary 
funds. Such being the case, the wealthy Filipinos could be 
persuaded to finance the Katipunan. No other explanation 
seems plausible. 

(11) Interview with Guillermo Masangkay, October 11, 1947, 

(12) Le Roy, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 86 et seq. 


(13) Manuel Sastron, La Insurrección en Filipinas, pp. 164— 
165, 


(14) Castillo, El Katipunan, p. 78 et seq. 
(15) See full text of the memorandum in Archivo, pp. 79-84. 
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(16) Full text of the letter in ibid., pp. 88-89. f 

(17) Fr. Mariano Gil's letter to Retana discussing the dis- 
covery of the Katipunan in La Politica de España en Filipinas, 
December 31, 1896, and translated by Austin Craig in the 
Tribune, December 22, 1929. 


(18) Ibid. or a 
19) So far as I am aware, none of the lealing wi 
the Ka and its discovery state the reason behind Malang 

Patiño's treachery. He did not tell on the Katipunan wit 

any motive, Dr. Zaide, however, in his book on the Katipunan, 
prints a hearsay evidence presented by Manuel Quintia "a 
testifies that “Teodoro Patiño knew that his sister who he 
the asilo ... was in danger because of the revolution Me 
was then in progress and he wanted to take her along to : 
Visayan Islands," It was implied, then, from this aad 

that the reason behind Patiño's treachery was to save his sag 
from the revolution then “in progress.” 1 dismiss this Ex axl 

as unreliable and worthless. In the first place, the revolution 
‘vas not “in progress" at the time Patiño made the revelation 
of the Katipunan secrets to his sister. In the second place, 
Patifio could not have acted merely upon the shallow pas 
of "saving his sister" unless a deeper cause moved E. 
reveal the secrets of the society. It was not necessary 


‘Katipunan, take her out of the asylum before the start of 
ds Sci ‘He could not have posed to love his ia 
than his own self, since he was aware that revelation of 
secrets would cost him his life. It can be deduced, then, that 
Patifio had a deeper motive than appeared on the paga... 

is motive—the deeper cause—was vengeance. Dr. 
Eom asked how the Katipunan was discovered, d 
tatingly answered that Patifio had a quarrel with Apolonio 
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la Cruz, an employee of the Diario de Manila, and that because of 
this quarrel he told the Katipunan secrets to his sister who, 
in turn, together with the Madre Portera, prevailed upon him 
to reveal them to Fr. Gil of Tondo. 1 therefore take this 
statement as more authentic than the one presented by Manuel 
Quintia, Patiño, a weakling and a vengeful character, in order 
to revenge himself upon Apolonio de la Cruz, decided to tell on 
the Katipunan in the hope that his personal enemy might be 
incriminated and punished severely by the authorities. In- 
stances of this kind are not lacking, in fact quite common, 
during the Japanese occupation. 

(20) Dr. Zaide says regarding this point: “Accidentally the 
Madre Portera (Sor Teresa) overheard their conversation 
which was carried on in Visayan, She understood everything 
because she was a Visayan herself.” ‘This statement does not 
fit in with the testimony of Sor Teresa herself who prepared a 
signed statement on the discovery of the Katipunan, Said Sor 
"Teresa: "4. That in this visit of Teodoro to his sister, they 
were left speaking aside in a very low tone, which fact called 
my attention. And after a short time, I observed that the girl 
was crying at which I approached both to find out the cause, 
speaking with them in Visayan; having informed me of the 
seriousness of the case and of the purpose of taking her out of 
the asylum to bring her to the Visayas, was the cause of her 
affliction.” (Italics supplied.) 

In the affidavit of Juana Firmalino, a friend of Honoria Pa- 
tifio, she says: “The discovery of the ‘Katipunan’ was brought 
about when Teodoro was yet working in a printing shop... 
‘Teodoro knew that there were members of the ‘Katipunan’ who 
were plotting the killing of all the Spaniards and all those who 
were working for the friars and the religious. Teodoro told 
this to Honoria while the Madre Portera was listening.” (Hal 
ies supplied.) 

The question arises: Was Patiño's confession of the Katipu- 
nan secrets to his sister accidentally overheard by the Madre 
Portera, as Dr. Zaide contends? Or, shall we give weight 
to the testimony of the latter—that is, the Madre Por- 
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tera—that Teodoro and his sister were speaking aside in very 
low tones? Or, again, shall we give weight to the testimony 
of Juana Firmalino that "Teodoro told this to his sister 
while the Madre Portera was listening"? The very fact that 
Dr. Zaide's witnesses contradict each other is one reason why 
1 cannot in conscience accept them as reliable. 

(21) Furious discussions arose whether Father Gil received 
Patiño's information inside the confessional or outside of 
it. Personally, I believe that the question has no historical 
importance, the Catholic Church being the one most affected 
by it. The most important thing to consider is the discovery 
itself, since it was this single incident that precipitated the 
Revolution. That Father Gil, for example, received the informa- 
tion inside the confessional, is natural and human. He was 
first and last a man, subject to passions and prejudices. Above 
all, he was a Spaniard and as a Spaniard he had to protect the 
welfare of his class and that of his countrymen. The Church, 
therefore, should not be held accountable for the deed of a few 
of its priests and adherents—if Fr. Gil really violated the 
sanctity of the confessional. 

‘There are, however, certain points that I should like to dis- 
cuss in this note, First, those who contend that the informa- 
tion was received inside the confessional have no basis or 
proof to rely on. Some historical writers, because of prejudices 
‘or shortsightedness, jump to the conclusion already referred 
to without weighing the evidence. Second, those who likewi 
contend with equal finality—and with an air of superiority— 
that the information was relayed outside the confessional, 
just because a few people of dubious merits and reliability 
‘say so. I shall concern myself with the latter because of the 
obvious defect in methodology. 

Dr. Gregorio F. Zaide, in his book already cited, inflicts a 
severe indictment on those writers who insist that the informa- 

tion was received inside the confessional. As arguments, he 
arrays a voluminous pile of "documents" that to me are of no 
or very little historical value. Some of his "documents, 
printed in the form of affidavits, mostly those of third parties, 
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are: (1) Affidavit of Ciriaco Patiño, a cousin of Teodoro Patiño; 
(2) Affidavit of Juana Firmalino, a friend of Honoria Patiño, 
Teodoro's sister; (3) Letter and Affidavit of Fr, Mariano Gil; 
(4) the signed statement of Sor Teresa, the Madre Portera 
of the asylum for orphans in Mandaluyong; (5) Affidavit of 
Manuel Quintia already cited; and (6) Statement of Concepcion 
Escalada, daughter of Honoria Patiño. 


I should not be misunderstood as arguing that the information 
was received inside the confessional. My stand on this partic- 
ular point is clear: that in the absence of any reliable document, 
or in the absence of Teodoro Patiño's signed statement regard- 
ing the subject under discussion, the sensible thing to do is to 
accept the fact that the discovery of the Katipunan was made 
through the confession of Patiño to Father Gil. The place 
does not matter to me. My purpose in refuting Dr. Zaide's 
arguments is to show that the method he employed is irregular 
and questionable. 

In the first place, Dr. Zaide immediately takes the side of 
Fr. Gil and proceeds to look for "documents" or witnesses 
to support his a priori conclusion—a method that is not only 
unhistorical but anti-historical. In the second place, his wit- 
nesses, with the possible exception of Sor Teresa, are not 
reliable and cannot, therefore, be taken seriously. And in the 
third place, the testimonies of the witnesses Dr. Zaide put on 


the stand to shore up his case are inconsistent, in some places, 
with one another. 


The affidavits presented, with the exception of some parts 
of those signed by Father Gil and Sor Teresa, belong to the 
class called hearsay evidence. Take Manuel Quintia's He 
says: "Teodoro Patiño knew that his sister . . . was in danger 
because of the revolution which was in progress and he wanted 
to take her along to the Visayan Islands." Must a student of 
history rely on the whole testimony of this man who, as a 
friend of Patifio and who was supposed to have received the 
information above from Patiüo himself, contends that the 
“revolution . . . was in progress" at the time Patiño went to 
the asylum to visit his sister? This error alone invalidates 
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Quintia’s testimony as unreliable. Again, if it is true, as Quintia 
says, that Patiño always "insisted in my presence during his 
‘accounts that the discovery of the Katipunan was certainly not 
through sacramental confession,” why did he not immediately 
ask Patiño to sign a statement to that effect since it was and 
is the best way of making a document authentic? Is not Pati- 
ño's insistence—if Quintia's testimony is true—on the presence 
of Quintia something to be doubted? The inclusion of this too 
obvious a statement in the affidavit is open to grave doubts. 


Comes Concepcion Escalada, daughter of Honoria Patiño. 
She says that she heard her mother deny that Teodoro gave 
the information inside the confessional, and that the latter told 
the plot to his sister, Honoria, in the presence of the Madre 
Portera. Indirectly, therefore, this testimony may be taken as 
that of Honoria. And yet, she being an important personage in 
the drama, her testimony does not tally with that of Sor Teresa, 
for tho latter says that Teodoro and his sister “were left speak- 
ing aside in a very low tone, which fact called my attention. 
T approached both to find out the cause (of the girl's crying), 
speaking to them in Visayan; having informed me of the 
seriousness of the case... .” Dr. Zaide himself says in his 
book that “accidentally the Madre Portera (Sor Teresa) over- 
heard their conversation . Who is correct and telling the. 
truth: Sor Teresa or Honoria, speaking through her daughter, 
Concepcion? And where did Dr. Zaide get the idea that Sor 
Teresa accidentally overheard the conversation of Patifio and 
his sister? Neither the latter nor the former (Sor Teresa) 
gave out such statement. Again, knowing that Honoria's and 
Patifio’s reputation was at stake, why did not either one make 
a signed statement for posterity and for the clarification of the 
jssues involved? Why should Patifio insist that Quintia be 
present and not write his testament? Furthermore, if Honoria 
herself could not tell a story that is consistent with the story 
of Sor Teresa, since both were leading dramatis personae in 
that vast drama, how could her statement, any statement, be 
relied upon as final and conclusive? Or was it Sor Teresa 
who was not telling the truth? 
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In all the affidavits, there is a clear pattern of thought that 
seems to indicate that a definite conclusion has been suggested 
to them. Note Manuel Quintia's insistence that the information 
was not received inside the confessional, according to Patiño; 
note the equally insistent testimony of Concepcion Escalada 
who says that “Teodoro did this . . . outside of sacramental 
confession”; Juana Firmalino's protestation that “Teodoro went 
to the convent of Father Gil at Tondo and told him everything 
he saw, but he did not go to the confession . . .”; Maxima de 
Rubio's emphatic statement that "we have heard Honoria deny 
absolutely that she told this secret to Father Gil, or to any 
priest, either in confession or out of confession"; and the 
Madre Portera’s gratuitous contention that “he told me that he 
had fulfilled his promise having made all the revelations to 
Fr. Gil outside of the tribunal of penitence” —as if Patiño knew 
that history would discuss the subject! 
Leaving the question of doubtful witnesses, 

Fr. Mariano Gil. Dr. Zaide enthusiesticaly writen "Ee 
[Fr. Gil] was farsighted enough to leave us two testimonials in 
which he recounts the circumstances of the discovery. On 
November 24, 1896, he wrote to his friend, Wenceslao E, Re- 
tana, in Spain wherein he recounts how he discovered the 
Katipunan, incidentally also stating that no seal of confession 
was violated.” (Italics supplied.) Indeed, Dr. Zaide is ac- 
curate in bestowing on Fr. Gil the virtue of farsightedness, 
for the friar knew that posterity—and the Chureh—would be 
hard upon him if he did not leave a document to prove he 
was innocent of the religious crime that history would impute 
upon him! One question pops up: Was Fr. Gil's statement 
regarding Patiño's revelation incidental or was it a premedi- 
ated attempt to cover up the truth? This question is purely 
academic. However, Dr. Zaide seems to give so much weight 
to the testimony of Fr. Gil and, quoting Castillo y Jimenez as a 
final authority, implies that the friar was a man of good 
character, who aided “the unfortunate,” “magnanimous with 
those who have been deceived,” “humble with the weak, and 
in the generous life of his has wiped away many tears, distrib- 
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uted much bread to the poor, and many times gave assistance 
to the needy that they shall not fall into want.” A beautiful 
picture, this. The portrayal of the friar's character, executed 
by that biased and anti-Filipino chronicler, Castillo, is accepted 
in its entirety by Dr. Zaide. Had a Filipino writer portrayed 
Fr. Gil as Castillo had done, 1 would probably not doubt it at all. 
But for Castillo to write on Fr. Gil, whom he did not know 
personally, and had not known his ways, is to be too presump- 
tuous. If Fr. Gil had such a character, why did the Katipunan 
members run after his scalp? Among all the friars in Manila, 
why was he singled out to be murdered? ‘The testimony of 
Dr. Valenzuela, already cited, shows that Fr. Gil was “brutal, 
materialistic and greedy.” Hence the hatred that he reaped 
from the Filipinos. Between the testimony of Valenzuela 
and that of Castillo, that of the former is more reliable 
since he was a Katipunan member and knew the feelings and 
attitude of the Filipinos toward Fr. Gil. Castillo, because 
he was a Spaniard, and a biased Spaniard at that, did not know. 
how the unfortunate Filipinos were victimized by Fr. Gil. 
Even so, granting that Valenzuela's testimony cannot be ac- 
cepted because as a Filipino he was naturally biased against 
the priest. Nobody would probably object if I put Wenceslao 
Emilio Retana on the witness stand, since Dr. Zaide himself 
says that Retana was a friend of Fr. Gil. In his Historiografia 
Filipina (The Philippine Review, Vol. 3, No. 7, July 1918), 
Retana calls his friend, Fr. Gil, “El simiestro Fr. Mariano 
Gil”- the sinister Fr. Mariano Gil! Sinister! The implications 
of the word are too obvious. Considering that this character- 
ization comes from Retana, who during the Revolution con- 
demned the Katipunan and its protagonists, it becomes quite 
patent that he himself must have been convinced, later in 
and when the smoke of battle had disappeared and sufficient 
perspective had been attained, that Patifio's report was received 
by Fr. Gil inside the confessional. The priest, Dr. Zaide 
apologetically argues, should be taken at his face value, and 
that since there is no “evidence, so far, to prove that he nas 
lied, we might as well accept his testimony in good faith,” 
Grave sins and errors committed by anybody, much more by a 
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representative of God, cannot be accepted “in good faith,” 
especially by the student of history. That Fr. Gil was, ac- 
cording to his own friend, Retana, a man of sinister character, 
goes to show that even as a priest, Fr. Gil cannot be accepted 
in good faith. The fact, too, that he was directly involved in 
this religious question is more reason why his words should not 
be taken as gospel truth. If the testimony of a layman of 
doubtful integrity cannot be given much weight even by a court 
of law, how much more the testimony of a priest whose char- 
acter was far from exemplary? For by the very nature of his 
religious calling, the integrity of a priest must not be obfuscated 
by any shadow of doubt, if his words are to be taken seriously. 


In presenting the foregoing arguments, I should like to repeat, 
that I was motivated not by prejudices, but by my love of what. 
is true. I cannot contend with others that Fr. Gil abused the 
sanctity of the confessional, for the simple reason that there is 
a dearth of documents to fortify the assertion, Moreover, even 
if the priest received Patiho's information inside the confes- 
sional I still believe that the friar alone, and not the Church, 
should be taken to task. Nor should the Church feel aggrieved 
about it. Father Gil was human and if he erred in abusing the 
confessional he should be damned as a man and not as a priest, 
for he allowed himself to be weak in spirit, and thereby re- 
nounced the sacred oaths he took when he donned the robes of 
his calling. For the same reason, I cannot and do not have 
the temerity to contend that Father Gil did not abuse the confes- 
sional, for his character showed much that was perverse and 
sinister and his testimony regarding the non-violation of the 
confessional is open to serious doubts, he being directly con- 
cerned with it. Prejudice, one way or the other, either due 
to racial hatred and the love of the mob applause, on the one 
hand, or due to any ulterior motive, on the other, is the bane of 
history. 

(22) This last statement has no solid foundation. None of 
the living Katipuneros had an inkling of it, and to prove its 
falsity one has only to consider the very limited number of 
rifles and revolvers the rebels had at the outbreak of the revolu- 
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tion, This particular testimony of Fr. Gil seems to me a mere 
invention, not actually given to him by Patiño, but purposely 
ineluded in order to magnify the strength of the Katipunan 
and its danger to the Government, and so force the Spanish 
authorities to inaugurate a reign of terror. This inference is 
justified by subsequent events—for upon the discovery of the 
Society a fullfledged reign of terror swept Manila and other 
provinces. Infra Chapter X. 

(23) Fr. Gil to W. E. Retana, already cited. See also his 
Affidavit in Archivo, pp. 91-98. 

(24) Report of Olegario Diaz re the Katipunan discovery, 
dated at Manila, October 28, 1896, in Archivo, pp. 359-361. 

(25) Interview with Dr. Valenzuela. Cf. also his Memoirs, 

(26) Ibid. 

(87) General Emilio Aguinaldo to Mauro Mendez, dated at 
Kawit, August 21, 1945; interview with General Aguinaldo. 
General Aguinaldo told me that his brother, Crispulo, a very 
religious man, did not know Orcullo's mission and had he known. 
it, he would have objected to Orcullo's going with him. 

(28) Valenzuela, Memoirs. 

(29) A photograph of the document is in my possession. 

(30) Valenzuela, loc. cit.; Francisco Carreon, Memoirs, both 
unpublished, Among those present in the meeting were: Brie- 
cio Brigido Pantas, Francisco and Nicomedes Carreon, Patricio 
Belen, Alejandro Santiago, Ramon Bernardo, Apolonio Samson, 
Enrique Pacheco, Guillermo Masangkay, Sinforoso San Pedro, 
Cipriano and Alfonso Pacheco. 

(31) Francisco Carreon, loc, cit. 

(32) Valenzuela, op. cit.: Carreon, op. cit; interview with 
Guillermo Masangkay. 

(03) Carreon, loc. cit, 


(84) Valenzuela's testimony, in Archivo, p. 123, et seq. Some 


statements in this testimony were repudiated by Dr. Valenzuela 
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in my interview with him. However, he vouchsafes the authen- 
of this particular statement regarding the plan to attack 
Manila. 

(35) Interview with Valenzuela and Masangkay. 


(36) Interview with Valenzuela. The doctor was very em- 
phatie in his statement that no battle ever took place in Balin- 
tawak on the 26th August. The same view is held by General 
Aguinalde. Cf. Aguinaldo's letter to Mendez, already cited. 


(37) The original Tagalog is cited in José P. Santos, Ang 
Katipunan at ang Himagsikan. (Ms. in my possession.) 

(38) James Le Roy says: "On every ground, it seems prob- 
able that had not Friar Gil and the Spanish press of Manila 
been so insistent on giving great publicity to some Katipunan 
engraving-stones, receipts for dues, etc., kept in hiding by the 
affiliated employees of a Spanish newspaper, the revolt might 
never have come about at all" (The Americans in the Philip- 
pines, Vol. 1, p. 187.) This is erroneous, for the discovery of the 
Katipunan only hastened the start of the Revolution. The 
Revolution itself was brewing and had already been planned 
by Bonifacio and his men. Even if the Katipunan was not 
discovered and the Spanish press did not give undue importance 
to it, still the revolt of the masses would have been surely 
started by Bonifacio who thought that only by force of arms 
could the Filipinos be able to introduce significant reforms. 
‘Moreover, the masses were restive and Dr. Valenzuela himself, 
in his interview with Dr, Rizal at Dapitan, admitted this, 

(39) Quoted in T. M. Kalaw, op. cit., Bk. I, p. 50 et seq. 


(40) 1. de los Reyes, Sensacional Memoria, p. 18 et seq. 
» 


CHAPTER X 
(1) John Foreman, op. cit., p. 514. 
42) Ibid., p. 517. 
(3) T. M. Kalaw, op. 


Bk. I, p. 25, 
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(4) Ibid, p. 25 et seq.; Artemio Ricarte, loc. cit, p. 18 
ot seq. 

(5) Governor Walls" report to General Blanco, in Castillo, 
loc eitn, pp. 167-171. 


(8) Ibid, p. 213. James Le Roy believes that the doc- 
uments and other paraphernalia discovered by the authorities 
were probably manufactured to make the case against the 
Katipunan members airtight. He say i 
such bloodthirsty ideas were in the minds of some of the 
leaders; but the more direct evidence that has been produced 
on this point is perhaps open to suspicion that it was manufac- 
tured in connection with the courts-martial which operated with 
such fury after the outbreak of revolt in 1896." (Op. cit, 
D. 185 et seq.) 

(9) Blanco's state of war decree may be found in Castillo, 
loc, cit, pp. 142-144. His decree forming the volunteers is 
reprinted in ibid., p. 145. 

(10) Ibid., pp. 183-184, 

(11) Foreman, loc. cit., p. 522, 

(12) Ibid., p. 258. 

(13) Marina Dizon, Tale ng Aking Buhay. (Manuscript in 
my collection and written at my request.) 

(14) Testimony of Benito Legarda before the Schurman 
Commission, dated at Manila, August 12, 1899, in Report of the 
Philippine Commission, Vol. 2 (Washington, 1900), p. 378 
et seq. 

(15) Those executed, hereafter known as the Thirteen Mar- 
tyrs of Cavite, were: Francisco Osorio, Maximo Inocencio, Luis 
Aguado, Victoriano Luciano, Hugo Perez, José Lallana, Antonio 
San Agustin, Agapito Conchu, Feliciano Cabuco, Mariano 
Gregorio, Eugenio Cabezas, and two jail wardens. They were 
shot on September 12, 1896. Cf. Artigas, Galería, 1, p. 184, 
footnote. 
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(16) Vide Rizzo's order, dated October 18, 1896, in Castillo, 
op. cit., p. 214 et seq. 

(17) Complete text of the decree in Castillo, op. cit, pp. 
186-187. 

(18) Complete text of the decree in ibid., pp. 195-197. 

(19) Full text in ibid., pp. 217-218, 

(20) Full text of Blanco's circular in Sastrón, op. cit., pp. 
324-325, 

(21) Blanco's decree ordering the embargo of the properties 
of the wealthy Filipinos, whether residing ín the Philippines 
or abroad, in Castillo, op. cit., pp. 272-274. 

(22) La Politica de España en Fi n Vol. 7, pp. 36-87, 
quoted in Le Roy, op. cit., I, p. 28, footnote, 

(23) Memoria que dirige . . . al Senado, p. 68, quoted in 
Le Roy, I, p. 97, footnote. 

(24) Le Roy, Vol. I, pp. 102-103, 

(25) Text of Blanco's decree in Castillo, op. cit., pp. 220-221. 

(26) Printed in La Politica de España en Filipinas, Vol. 6, 
P. 430, and quoted in Le Roy, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 106, footnote. 

(27) The following Spanish transports that carried men and 
arms to re-enforce the Spanish Army in the Philippines arrived 
kina (date in parenthesis was the date of departure from 

in): 

1 Caratvsa (Sept. 3, 1896) —ne Marine infantry battalion, 22 

officers, 13 sergeants, and 882 soldiers. o.” à 


2. Monsenna: 8)-3 
—T generals, 28 lesser officers, 25 ser. 


3. Axton Lopez (Sept. 14)--27 officers, 15 770 Ma- 
sergeants, 


rine infant 
4 a DE Luzon (Sept. 18)--66 officers, 58 sergeants, 1,936 


Cam (Oct 6)--55 officers, 40 sergeants, 1, ldiers. 
ng an als ban and sadn of eva. o 
WADONGA (Oct 18)—6 generals, 63 lesser officers, 57 
z geants, 1,873 soldiers, d T 

geants, 1681 soldiers Es 
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$. Saw Fzxwawpo (Nov. 27)—3 generals, 26 lesser officers, 21 
sergeants, 1,042 infantrymen and 900 cazadores. 

9. Ista nk Minpanao (Dec. 9)—23 officers, 24 sergeants, 1,233 
soldiers, 

10. Ista pe Luzon (Dec. 17)—29 officers, 46 sergeants, 1,686 
soldiers. 

11. Antono Lorrz (Dec, 17)—22 officers, 29 sergeants, 1,014 
soldiers. 

12. Montevineo (Dec. 18)—35 officers, 61 sergeants, 2,006 soldiers, 

13. Macartanes (Dec. 19)—43 officers, 77 sergeants, 2,617 sol- 
diers. 

14. Coron (Dec. 20)--38 officers, 58 sergeants, 2,823 soldiers. 

Cf. Sastron, op. cit., pp. 227-229, 

(28) Le Roy, Vol. I, p. 96. 

(29) Foreman, op. cit., p. 549. 


Chapter XI 


(1) Interviewed how the provincial council Magdalo (which 
was also his symbolic name) received its name, General Emilio 
Aguinaldo replied that it was adapted from the name of the 
town’s patron saint, Santa Magdalena. 


(2) Interview with General Aguinaldo. 
(8) Interview with General Aguinaldo. 
(4) Ricarte, op. cit., p. 13 et seq. 

(5) Felipe C. Calderon, “El Mes de Agosto en la Historia 
de la Patria," in El Renacimiento, August 11, 1903, quoted in 
Artigas, Galería, Vol. I, p. 192 et seq. 

(6) Ibid. 

(7) Aguinaldo to Mendez, already cited. 

(8) Ibid. 
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(9) Emilio Aguinaldo, Reseña Veridica de la Revolución Fi- 
lipina (Tarlak, 1899). English translation by John Gaines in 
Congressional Record, Vol. 35, and reprinted in The Philippine 
Social Science Review, Vol. 13, No. 2, May 1941. 


(10) Aguinaldo to Mendez, already cited: interview with 
General Aguinaldo. 


(11) Ricarte, p. 14. 


(12) In relating to me this part of his life, General Agui- 
naldo could not remember the name of the street where he was 
initiated. From his description of the boundaries of the street. 
I deduced that it must have been Clavel. I suggested the name 
and the General paused and said: “It probably was. But I am 
not sure.” 1 have, therefore, temporarily used Clavel Street 
as the place where General Aguinaldo was initiated. In this 
connection, I asked the General why it has been claimed that 
he was initiated in Fressell and Company where Bonifacio was 


(13) Testimony of T. H. Pardo de Tavera, in Report of the 
Philippine Commission, Vol. 2, p. 390. 


(14) Edwin Wildman, Aguinaldo: A Narrative of Filipino 
Ambitions (Boston, 1901), p. 19. 


(15) Daniel Tirona to José P. Santos, dated August 2, 1932. 
(16) Quoted in T. M. Kalaw, op. cit, Bk. I, p. 57. 


(17) Letter of one Pedro Gonzales to a friend, dated No- 
vember 1, 1896, and printed in Castillo, op. cit., p. 239 et seq. 


(18) The complete Spanish translations of the two mani- 
festoes may be found in Castillo, pp. 298-802, 302-307. The 
partial English translation of the manifesto quoted is from 
T. M. Kalaw, Bk. 1, 105. 


(19) Le Roy, Vol. I, p. 105. 
(20) Ibid., p. 104. 
(21) Ricarte, p. 29 et seq. 
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(22) Interview with General Aguinaldo. 
(23) Ricarte, p. 30. 

(24) T. M. Kalaw, Bk. I, p. 59. 

(25) Castillo, p. 327. 


(26) The account written by Antonio Navarro is reprinted 
in full by Castillo, op. cit., p. 311 et seq. 


(27) Ricarte, p. 119 et seq. 
(28) T. M. Kalaw, pp. 60-61. 
(29) Ricarte, p. 46; Le Roy, Vol. I, p. 114. 


(30) The proclamation was entitled “Katipunan Mararahas 
ng mga Anak ng Bayan,” of which I present a new translation. 
"The date and place of this proclamation are unknown. Some 
students of history believe that it was probably written by 
Emilio Jacinto, though it circulated in the name of Bonifacio. 
An internal criticism of the document shows that its style ie 
milar to that of Bonifacio. Moreover, Jacinto could not have 
written it since he was in Laguna at the time the proclamation 
was circulated. As to the date and place, basing my opinion 
on the context of the piece, I believe that it was written in 
Cavite between January and February 1897. Bonifacio spoke 
of Polavieja's brutality and the execution of Dr. José Rizal. 
Polavieja took over from Blanco on December 13, 1896, while 
Rizal was executed on December 30th. It is obvious that the 
proclamation was written after the execution of Rizal. Pola- 
vieja continued the reign of terror through the month of 
January 1897, when he established his headquarters in Para- 
fiaque on January 14, So it follows that the document must 
have been written between the last half of January and Feb- 
ruary 1897. 


(31) T. M. Kalaw, Bk. I, p. 61; Ricarte, p. 46. 
(32) Ricarte, pp. 26-27. 
(33) Ibid., p. 42 et seq. 
(34) Ibid., pp. 130-131. 
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(35) Le Roy, Vol. I, p. 115 et seq. 

(36) Ricarte, pp. 46-51. 

(37) Ibid. 

(38) Ibid.; Le Roy, Vol. I, p. 115 et seq. 


CHAPTER XII 


(1) Ricarte, pp. 16-17. 

(2) Ibid., passim. 

(3) Ricarte, the source of this information, explained that 
the K stood for Kalayaan, and yet he himself did not realize 
that its inclusion does not fit in with the initials A.N.B. of 
which the K is obviously and undoubtedly a part. To say that 
the K stood for Kalayaan is to be absurd. As I have explained 
elsewhere (Supra Chapter IV, Note 35), the K stood for Kati- 
punan, the name of the society. In my conversation with Gen- 
eral Emilio Aguinaldo a month after writing Note 35, Chapter 
IV, I casually asked him what he thought of the K in the flag 
of the Katipunan and in his own flag (Magdalo flag). His 
answer was clear: "The K stood for Katipunan, not for Kala- 
yuan, because the government was under the Katipunan. The 
interpretation of K to mean Kalayaan was a mere caprice and 
did not represent the true symbol.” 

(4) Ricarte, op. cit,, pp. 16-17. 

(5) Interview with General Aguinaldo. 


(6) General Artemio Ricarte contended that Bonifacio ar- 
rived in Cavite before Christmas, 1896 and that Emilio Jacinto 
was with him. General Aguinaldo, on the other hand, revealed 
that Jacinto was not with Bonifacio when the latter went to 
Cavite. His companions, according to General Aguinaldo, were 
Ciriaco and Procopio Bonifacio and Mrs. Andres Bonifacio 
(Gregoria de Jesus.) 


(7) Related to me by General Emilio Aguinaldo. 
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(8) Ricarte, p. 30 et seq. 

(9) Letter printed in José P. Santos, Si Andres Bonifacio 
at ang Himagsikan, p. 25. 

(10) Ricarte, pp. 30-34. 


(11) Historians of the Revolution have hitherto adopted the 
account of General Ricarte regarding Edilberto Evangelista's 
supposed interview with Andres Bonifacio in the latter's house 
in San Francisco de Malabon as a fact. It is further stated— 
by Ricarte that Evangelista showed Bonifacio a copy of the 
proposed constitution of the revolutionary government to be 
organized. T. M. Kalaw says that the constitution was pre- 
pared by Evangelista with the help of Teodoro Gonzales and 
Severino de las Alas. General Emilio Aguinaldo, asked about 
the said interview and the proposed constitution, told me that 
Evangelista never visited Bonifacio anywhere and that he did 
not prepare any such constitution. (I have never succeeded in 
locating a copy of said document, and even T. M. Kalaw did 
not include it in his Documentos Constitucionales.) In fact, 
said General Aguinaldo, Evangelista was deeply aggrieved by 
Bonifacio’s actuations when he arrived in Cavite. 


(12) Interview with General Aguinaldo. 
(13) Ricarte, p. 36. 


(14) Interview with General Aguinaldo. In this interview, 
he said that the Imus Assembly was a complete failure and 
nothing whatsoever was agreed upon by the two popular 
councils. When I asked him whether the two factions agreed 
to meet again, he answered that nothing of the kind was agreed 
upon, nor were the Magdalo men apprised of the Magdiwang 
move to form a committee to organize a revolutionary govern- 
ment. Certain it is that if there was such a committee as that 
mentioned by Ricarte, the Magdalo had nothing to do with it. 
The Tejeros Convention, General Aguinaldo further told me, 
was prepared solely by the Magdiwang men. 

In this connection, Ricarte relates an incident that abun- 
dantly proves the existence of serious differences between the 
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two factions. Says Ricarte: "Days later, when Bonifacio de- 
manded the copy of all the minutes of the Assembly, the Mag- 
dalo men promised to send him a copy as soon as all the 
members present during the meeting had signed the minutes." 
It was revealed that the minutes were never given to Bonifacio. 
Ricarte, I believe, says something here that is open to serious 
doubt. The assembly was opened by Bonifacio and his minis- 
ters took charge of the convention. In fact, one of the reasons 
why the Magdalo men secretly felt a resentment against Boni- 
facio was his arbitrary move to occupy the chair, believing, no 
doubt, that as Supreme Head of the Katipunan the chairman- 
ship must of necessity go to him even without the consent of 
those assembled. How, under the circumstances, could the 
Magdalo men have been responsible for the minutes when they 
were in fact ignored by the Magdiwang men, particularly by 
Bonifacio, who, as Supreme Head of the Katipunan, should have 
shown prudence in dealing with the members of both factions? 
is open affiliation with the Magdiwang, and his partiality to 
its members, aggravated the already tense situation and deep- 
ened the rivalry between the contending groups. In studying 
Ricarte's memoirs of the Revolution I found several obviously 
unreliable statements that documents, discovered later on, 
L His strong personal prejudices, so apparent in his 
delineation of characters, are too pronounced to escape the 
attention of even a casual reader. 

(15) Pantaleon Garcia, Maikling Kasaysayan ng Himagsikan 
sa Pilipinas. Ms. 

(16) Ricarte, p. 40. 

(17) In my interview with one Arsenio Salvador, an old 
resident of the place and who now occupies part of the estate, 
I was informed that during the Spanish regime the whole of 
the land where the estate-house stood was part of the town of 
Salinas (Rosario), but the rebels aequired the habit of speaking 
of it as part of San Francisco de Malabon. The same opinion 
is shared by General Aguinaldo when I interviewed him on the 
subject. At present, the estate or what used to be the estate 
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belongs to Malabon and Rosario: one-fourth of it belongs to the 
former, and three-fourths to the latter. So far, according to 
my informant, there has been no important changes in the 
suroundings, except that the present main road is now asphalt- 
ed and the spaces around the estate dotted with houses. As to 
the enclosure of the estate itself, I found that a part of the rear 
wall is still standing, while about a foot of stonewall, running 
from south to north, still stands to mark the boundary of the 
estate, 

(18) The physical features remain the same today. Ri- 
carte's description of the locality and its environs is erroneous 
in some places. Which is pardonable, considering that he wrote 
his memoirs thirty years after the events narrated occurred 
and in a distant country. 

(19) Unless otherwise stated, the account of the Tejeros 
Convention is taken directly or indirectly from Ricarte's 
memoirs, 

(20) Bonifacio was referring to the resolution supposed to 
have been adopted at the Imus Assembly providing for the 
creation of a committee, of which Bonifacio was appointed or 
rather chosen chairman with absolute power to appoint all the 
members. This according to Ricarte, who, by the way, does 
not mention the committee's achievement or recommendation. 
Aguinaldo, on the other hand, contends that nothing was accom- 
plished by the Imus Assembly. I am inclined to give more 
weight to Aguinaldo's statement for if true, as General 
Artemio Ricarte says, that a resolution was passed by the 
Imus Assembly making Bonifacio chairman of the committee, 
how could he explain the fact that it was the Magdiwang 
faction that was bitterly opposed to the organization of a new 
government to take the place of the Katipunan? Moreover, 
Bonifacio himself, in his letter to Emilio Jacinto, said that 
“the majority of those in the convention [Tejeros] determined 
to organize a government" If we take Bonifacio's words as 
reliable, then it seems clear that General Ricarte was mistaken 
in his report of the Imus Assembly's resolution which gave 
Bonifacio's committee ample powers to present a plan of 
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organization. Whatever the case may be, it appears quite 
patent that the resolution was a Magdiwang resolution and ef- 
fective and binding only upon its members, since the Magdalo 
followers had nothing to do with it. My objection to Ricarte's 
statement is based on his insistence that the Imus resolution 
was passed by the whole assembly, that is, with the concur- 
rence of both the Magdiwang and the Magdalo. 


(21) The affidavit signed by Victor Samaniego et aL, said 
to have been present at the Tejeros Convention, presents 
a different picture. The Convention, according to the men 
referred to above, took place in January 1897—4 stupid mis- 
take since the documents relating to it clearly show that it 
was held on March 22, 1897. Part of the affidavit says: 


Idinaos naman ang paghahalal ng magiging Di- 
rektor del Interior. May nagpalagay kay G. Andres 
Bonifacio, Mariano Alvarez, Pascual Alvarez, pawang 
Magdiwang. Iminungkahi ni G. Daniel Tirona ang 
kandidatura ni G. José del Rosario, taga Magdiwang 
din. Biglang may nagsalita at hiningan si G. Daniel 
Tirona ng paliwanag ukol sa pinagbabatayan ng kan- 
yang mungkahi. Si G. Tirona ay nagsaysay na ang 
tungkuling Direktor del Interior ay lubhang maselang, 
na kaipala ay hindi lamang sa loob kundi mangyaya- 
ring manungkulan din ng ukol sa labas, at dahil sa si 
G. José del Rosario, ayon kay G. Tirona ay hindi la- 
mang nag-aral ng mga batas pangloob kundi gayon din 
ng panglabas at abugado, kaya sa panang kay G. Ti- 
rona ay ito ang dapat hirangin na humawak ng gayong 
tungkulin. Ginawa ang halalan at ang nagtagumpay 
ay si G. José del Rosario. Kinabukasan ay ginawa ang 
panunumpa ng lahat na nahalal sa bahay-asienda sa 
Tanza. 


‘The obvious historical errors in this affidavit make it worthless. 
1 quoted the document at some length to prove that there was 
something malignant in the attempts of some people to twist 
historical facts to justify the actuations of Daniel Tirona. 
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(22) Bonifacio to Mariano Alvarez, dated at Limbon, April 


27, 1897. , 
(23) Bonifacio to Jacinto, dated at Limbon, April 24, 1897. 


Chapter XIII 


(1) Quoted in Epifanio de los Santos, "Andres Bonifaci 
Eo the election in Tejeros 

2) T. M. Kalaw says that as soon as the election in US 
d des Emiliano Riego de Dios notified General Aguinaldo 
Of his election to the presidency. This statement is cesa 
First, it was not Emiliano Riego de Dios but Colonel Vicent 
Riego de Dios who notified General Aguinaldo of it (eniin) 
Second, it was not immediately after the election that. Aga a 
Was notified of it, for it was already dark when the men bro 
wp. According to General Aguinaldo himself, Colonel eges 
Riego de Dios arrived at his headquarters in Pasong Santol, 
Salitran, before noon of March 28rd. : 

(3) Narrated to me by General Aguinaldo. 1 noticed Ii 
when his account eame to the point where his elder brother 
assured him that he would comply with his duties as a soldier, 
the General became visibly affected. 

(4) Interview with General Aguinaldo. Ka 

icarte” ipti the oath-taking 
5) From General Ricarte's description of h 

"n does that the crucitix must have been placed against the 
wall facing and directly opposite the head of the stairs. 


(6) Ricarte, p. 62 et seq. c AMAN 
aues "T 
(T) It is significant to note here that E 
work on the Revolution, contends that Baldomero Peur 
approached him, after the tumultuous meeting, in order 10 
ceting at the same place the next day, 
“The next day, in the same 
ifacie i Diego Mojica, Aris- 
lace, Andres Bonifacio, Mariano Alvarez, 
Pon. Villanueva, Jacinto Lumbreras, Pascual Alvarez, P. Manuel 
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P. Trias (parish curate of San Francisco de Malabon), Luciano 
San Miguel, Santiago Alvarez, Nicolas Portilla, Santos Nocon, 
and many others, met at Tejeros—all of them invited by Vibora 
[Ricarte], not only to continue the meeting of the previous day 
but also to bring all to an understanding. AU waited at the 
estate-house for the officials and men of the Magdalo until 
5 o'clock, but due to the failure of the latter to attend, those 
invited by Vibora went home. At 6 "clock of the same after- 
noon, Vibora was invited by the Magdalo people to go to the 
convent of Santa Cruz de Malabon.” (P. 60 of the Tagalog 
original.) 

I quoted quite extensively because it seems to me that in 
describing the situation, General Ricarte had unconsciously 
committed an indiscretion that is fatal to the cause of the 
Magdiwang, of which he was a member. In an obvious at- 
tempt to blame the Magdalo people, as can be gathered from 
his statement that the latter failed to show up in accordance 
with Baldomero Aguinaldo's promise, he unwittingly shows 
sufficient cause for the reader to doubt the veracity of his own 
narrative, namely, that Baldomero Aguinaldo approached him 
to arrange another meeting. If what he narrated was true, 
why did the Magdiwang men, General Ricarte included, draw 
up the so-called Acta de Tejeros, which was seditious in char- 
acter, before the proposed meeting? Does this not indicate that 
the Magdiwang leaders were determined not to cooperate with 
the Magdalo? In the second place, General Emilio Aguinaldo 
contends that he was refused admittance when he arrived at the 
estate-house of Tejeros. Who is telling the truth: General Ri- 
carte or General Aguinaldo? The indirect answer may be 
gleaned from Ricarte's statement that he was invited, at about 
six in the afternoon, to go to the Tanza convent. He does not 
say in his memoirs that he knew the purpose of the invitation, 
but the invitation he received did not come from the Magdalo 
people, as he intimates, but from Emiliano Riego de Dios, a 
Magdiwang. The signing of the so-called Acta de Tejeros even 
before the supposedly proposed meeting at Tejeros in the after- 
noon of March 23rd, is sufficient ground to make one doubt the 
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veracity of General Ricarte's statement. For this reason, T 
reject his account of the proposed meeting. 

(8) The text is translated in E. de los Santos, op. cif. 

(9) The text of the invitation, translated from Spanish, 
reads: 


Sr. D. ARTEMIO RICARTE 

My dear friend and brother: We all pray you to 
deign to respond to this invitation in honor of the re- 
public that we are organizing here im the parochial 
house of the pueblo. We therefore hope that you will 
come immediately after this comes to your attention. 

Without anything further, receive our affectionate 
regards. 

Yours, 
E. Rigo DE Dios 


(10) Letter of Antonio Guevara, an eyewitness, to Emilio 
Jacinto, dated at Laguna, May 3, 1897, in E. de los Santos, 
op. eit. 

(11) Statement of Clemente José Zulueta, in E. de los San- 
tos, op. cit. 

(12) Antonio Guevara to Jacinto, already cited. 

(13) Letter of one Pedro Gonzales to a friend, dated No- 
vember 1, 1896, in Castillo, op. cit., p- 242. 

(14) Ricarte, p. 34. 

(15) E. de los Santos, op. cit, This particular rumor about 
the suspicious death of Evangelista, insinuating as it does that. 
Bonifacio must have been involved in it, is. absolutely baseless 
and malicious. At the same time, however, it is interesting as. 
throwing light on the relation existing. between Bonifacio and 
Evangelista, that is, that they were not on good terms. This 
conclusion serves to fortify General Aguinaldo's statement to 
me to the effect that Evangelista was not on good terms with. 
Bonifacio and that the former could not have visited the latter 
in order to show him the proposed constitution supposedly pre- 
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pared with the help of Teodoro Gonzales and Severino de las 
Alas (according to T. M. Kalaw), but which, according to E. 
de los Santos, was written with the aid of Gonzales and Daniel 
Tirona. (This last must have been based by E. de los Santos 
on the information supplied him by his friend, Clemente José 
Zulueta, himself said to have been present at the Imus As- 
sembly.) I am more than ever convinced that said constitution 
never existed, as General Aguinaldo had revealed to me. Evan- 
gelista, being an intimate friend of General Aguinaldo, could 
not have failed to show the latter the supposed constitution, 
since Aguinaldo was to have nominated Evangelista for the 
presidency of the republic in the event that both factions agreed 
upon its proclamation. 

(16) Ricarte, p. 68. 

(17) English translation in E. de los Santos, op. cit, 

(18) Interview with General Aguinaldo. It is not true, ac- 
cording to him, that General Pio del Pilar was the one who 
denounced the Naik Military Agreement to him. As can be 
seen from the narrative, Major Lazaro Makapagal was respon- 
sible for General Aguinaldo's knowledge of the affair. 


CHAPTER XIV 

(1) Andres Bonifacio to Emilio Jacinto, dated at Nai 
April 16, 1897. 

(2) Ricarte, p. 44. 

(3) Bonifacio to Jacinto, already cited above. 

(4) Antonio Guevara, Bonifacio's man, to Jaci 
at Laguna, May 3, 1897. rp 

(5) Ibid. 


(6) Aguinaldo's circular-letter to the Regional Government 
of Batangas, dated at Naik, April 24, 1897, in Taylor's Philip- 
pine Insurgent Records, Vol. 1, Exhibit 28, and reprinted in 
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M. M. Kalaw, "Philippine State Papers," The Philippine Social 
Science Review, Vol. 3, No. 1, August 1930. 

(7) Ricarte, p. 75. 

(8) Pantaleon Garcia, op. cit. General Pio del Pilar, in a 
signed statement now in the collection of Antonio K. Abad, 
says that General Aguinaldo instructed him to follow Bonifacio, 
not to arrest him, but to persuade him to cooperate with the 
Revolutionary Government. 1 asked General Aguinaldo what 
he thought of General Del Pilar's statement, reading to him the 
document for the purpose, and for answer General Aguinaldo 
said: “Maganda nga sana ang sinabi ni Heneral del Pilar, 
nguni't hindi totoong pinasunod ko siya sa Supremo.” In the 
same written statement, del Pilar reiterates what he had al- 
ready written before, to wit, that he saw Colonel Bonzon and 
Bonifacio locked in mortal combat while he looked on from 
atop his horse, and that he was the one who brought Bonifacio, 
his brother, Procopio, and his wife, Gregoria, to Indang and, 
later, to Naik where he gave them all the facilities to make 
them comfortable. In view of General Aguinaldo's testimony, 
fortified by the silence of all first-hand accounts of the incident 
regarding the role played by General del Pilar, I deem it proper 
io dismiss the latter's account as fictitious and was written 
possibly to make himself an important personage in that tragic 
drama. Penned before his death in 1932, del Pilar's account is 
an attempt to make it appear that he treated the Supremo 
with utmost understanding and consideration, knowing that 
Bonifacio is now honored as a national hero. Moreover, such 
confession, though invalid historically, is an indication of his 
subconscious wish to make up for what he had done to the 
Supremo, to wit, his immediate turnabout when he, together 
with General Noriel, persuaded General Aguinaldo to withdraw 
his order of pardon. 


(9) Gregoria de Jesus to Emilio Jacinto, without date, but 


probably written about the end of May 1897. Vide also Boni 
facio's testimony during the investigation of his case. 
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(10) Antonio Guevara to Jacinto, already cited. 

(11) Francisco Carreon, op. cit. 

(12) Bonifacio's testimony during the investigation of his 
case; Carreon, op. cit; Gregoria de Jesus to Jacinto, already 
cited. 

(13) Ibid. 

(14) Carreon, op. ci 


.; testimonies of Bonifacio and his wife, 
(15) Ibid. In this connection, I should like to repeat that 
General Pio del Pilar's testimony regarding the fight between 
Bonifacio and Bonzon and the subsequent detention of the for- 
mer in jail, with del Pilar in the title role of the Good Samar- 
itan, is unreliable. Hence my complete rejection of his tale. 

(16) Gárgamo, sometimes written Gárgano, was the revo- 
lutionary name of Bakood. 


(17) Pantaleon Garcia, op. cit. 


(18) Remedios Romero in her manuscript biography of her 
grandmother, Agueda Esteban, afterwards the second wife of 
General Artemio Ricarte. 


(19) The documents in the trial of Bonifacio, translated into 
English, may be found in The Court-Martial of Andres Boni- 
facio (Manila, 1926.) The documents cited are from this 
pamphlet. 


(20) The documents state that Colonel Pantaleon Garcia was 
the Judge Advocate, while Epifanio de los Santos claims it was 
Colonel Pedro Lipana. In Garcia's Maikling Kasaysayan, he 
denies having been appointed Judge Advocate and insists that 
Pedro Lipana acted in that capacity. 1 quote: 


How my name was implicated in this matter which 
says that I was the Judge Advocate and how my sig- 
nature was forged in order to be used in certain doc- 
uments of which I have absolutely no knowledge, are 
beyond me. If this was the personal doing of Pedro 
Lipana, who was the real Judge Advocate, or that 
he was the tool of a higher officer in doing such thing, 
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is a mystery to me. When Mr. Teodoro M. Kalaw 
published a copy of this document, I immediately 
‘wrote several denials im the papers. I wanted the 
living witnesses of the mysterious death of Andres 
and Procopio Bonifacio to make explanations, but 
mone ever had the temerity to come out in the open 
or to tell the truth, so that I am more than ever con- 
vinced that the death of the brothers Andres and Pro- 
copio Bonifacio is really shrouded in mystery. 


‘This almost angry denial seems to me sincere, for if the then 
Colonel Pantaleon Garcia really acted as the Judge Advocate 
and signed the papers relating to the trial, he was, at the time 
he wrote his memoirs, not foolish enough to deny it and so 
‘expose himself to ridicule and contempt. A doubt was, there- 
fore, raised in my mind whether his signature on the documents 
was genuine or not. What increased my doubt was Epifanio 
de los Santos’ contention that Pedro Lipana was the Judge 
Advocate—a claim based on the testimony of his close friend, 
Clemente José Zulueta, who was present during the trial and 
who wanted to carry out the death sentence on the ground that 
Bonifacio had insulted him by accusing him of being a stooge 
of the Jesuits. None, even Director Teodoro M. Kalaw himself, 
ever thought of checking up Pantaleon Garcia’s denial. 


However, I gave Garcia the benefit of the doubt, believing, in 
good faith, that he was sincere in his denial. To verify the 
truth of his statement and that of Epifanio de los Santos, I 
visited General Emilio Aguinaldo and asked him, casually, who 
acted as Judge Advocate during Bonifacio's trial. Frankly, I 
had the suspicion that General Aguinaldo would confirm the 
signature of Garcia on the documents. Unhesitatingly, how- 
ever, he told me that it was Colonel Pedro Lipana who acted 
as Judge Advocate, I did not pursue the subject any further. 
During my subsequent visits, I opened the question again and 
again in the hope that he might change his statement, that 
Colonel Pedro Lipana was the Judge Advocate. I then asked 
him why Lipana was appointed to such delicate position, and 
the General answered: “Colonel Pedro Lipana was very much 
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qualified to act in that capacity, because among us he had the 
necessary experience in that kind of work, he having been a 
former legal clerk in the civil administration and knew the 
court procedure very well.” I then told him that according 
to the documents of the trial, Colonel Pantaleon Garcia was the 
Judge Advocate. “That is surprising," he said. "I don't know 
about it. As far as I am concerned, Pedro Lipana was the 
Judge Advocate.” 


‘There are, therefore, two important witnesses—Clemente José 
Zulueta and General Emilio Aguinaldo—who insist that Pedro 
Lipana was the Judge Advocate, as against the documents on 
which the signature “Garcia” appears. Studying all the angles 
of this question, I concluded that Lipana and not Garcia was 
the Judge Advocate. My conclusion is based on the unimpeach- 
able testimonies of General Aguinaldo and Zulueta, on the one 
hand, and on the probability that Garcia’s signature was forged, 
Moreover, Colonel Pedro Lipana became Judge Advocate of 
Binangonan, Morong (Rizal) in 1898, showing that he was 
qualified to hold the position, since General Aguinaldo could 
not have appointed him as such if he was incompetent in the 
job. Vide Pedro Lipana's letter to General Emilio Aguinaldo, 
dated at Binangonan, Morong, June 25, 1898, now in the 
private collection of Prof. H. Otley Beyer. Lipana wrote the 
letter in his capacity as Judge Advocate. 


CHAPTER XV 


(1) Gregoria de Jesus to José P. Santos, dated at Kalookan, 
June 2, 1929. 


(2) This and other documents in this Chapter, unless other- 
wise indicated, are taken from the pamphlet The Court-Martial 
of Bonifacio. 

(3) I shall discuss this evident anomaly in the concluding 
chapter. 
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(4) Interview with General Aguinaldo. 

(5) The account of Bonifacio's execution is based on the 
testimony of Lazaro Makapagal as printed in José P. Santos, 
Ang Mahiwagang Pagkapatay kay Andres Bonifacio (Manila, 
1935), and in the same author's Si Andres Bonifacio at ang 
Himagsikan (Manila, 1935), pp. 17 and 30-33, respectively. 
T have also used Gregoria de Jesus’ account, to supplement that 
of Makapagal, as found in her letter to Emilio Jacinto, already 
cited. 


Bibliography 


{Some of the entries included herein properly belong to the 
category of secondary sources, but I thought it practical to list 
them under primary sources, for they contain the full texts 
of many documents which are otherwise unavailable to the 
general readers. Some such works are those of the late Epifanio 
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CONSTITUTION OF LA LIGA FILIPINA * 


This Constitution was printed partly in London, at the Lon: 
Printing Press, No. 25 Khulug St, in both Spanish and Tagálog. 
The Constitution follows: 

ENDS: 

1. To unite the whole archipelago into one compact, vigorous, and 
homogeneous body. 

2, Mutual protection in every want and necessity. 

3. Defense against all violence and injustice. 

4. Encouragement of instruction, agriculture, and commerce. 

5, Study and application of reforms. 
Morro: Unus Instar omnium [i. e., one like all] 
CovwmERSIGN: . . 
Form: ; A 
1, To set these ends in operation, a Popular Council, a Provin- 
cial Council, and a Supreme Council shall be created- 

2. Each Council shall consist of a Chief, a Fiscal, a Treasurer, a 
Secretary, and members. 

cial Chiefs, 

3. The Supreme Council shall consist of the Provin 
just as the Provincial Council shall be composed of the Popular 
Chiefs. 


iga Fili- 
4. The Supreme Council shall have command of the Liga 
pina, and shall deal directly with the Provincial Chiefs and Popular 


Chiefs. 


VBhir & Robertson, The Philippine Islands, Vol. LIL p. 217 et seg. 
Blair and Robertson erred in stating that the Liga Constitution was printed 
partly im London". It was prepared and printed in Hongkong. 

aro 
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5. The Provincial Council shall have command of the Popular 
Chiefs. 

6. The Popular Council only shall have the command of the 
members. 

7. Each Provincial Council and Popular Council shall adopt a 
name different from that of their locality or region. 
Dones or THe Meusens: 

1. They shall pay monthly dues of ten centimos. 

2 They shall obey blindly and promptly every order emanating 
from a Council or a Chief. 

3. They shall inform the Fiscal of their Council of whatever 
they note or hear that has reference to the Liga Filipina, 

4. They shall preserve the most absolute secrecy in regard to 
the decisions of the Council. 

5. In all walks of life, preference shall be given to the members. 
Nothing shall be bought except in the shop cf a member, or when- 
ever anything is sold to a member, he shall have a rebate. Circum- 
stances being equal, the member shall always be favored. Every 
infraction of this article shall be severely punished. 

6. The member who does not help another member in the case 
of need or danger, although able to do so, shall be punished, and 
at least the same penalty suffered by the other shall be imposed 
on him. 

7. Each member, on affiliation, shall adopt a new name of his 
own choice, and shall not be able to change the same unless he 
becomes a Provincial Chief. 

8. He shall bring to each Council a service [trabajo: evidently 
a service done for the organization], an observation, a study, or 
a new candidate. 

9. He shall not submit to any humiliation or treat anyone with 
contempt. 

Domes or tae Cer: 

1. He shall continually watch over the life of his Council. 

He shall memorize the new and real names of all the Councils if 
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he is the Supreme Chief, and if only a Populer Chief those of ali 
his affiliated members. 

2, He shall constantly study means to unite his subordinates 
and place them in quick communication. 

3. He shall study and remedy the necessities of the Liga Filipina, 
of the Provincial Council, or of the Popular Council, according es 
he is Supreme Chief, Provincial Chief, or Popular Chief. 

4. He shall heed all the observations, communications and peti- 
tions which are made to him, and shall immediately communicate 
them to the proper person. 

5. In danger, he shall be first, and he shall be the first to be 
held responsible for whatever occurs within a Council. 

6. He shall furnish an example by his subordination to his 
superior chiefs, so that he may be obeyed in his turn. 

7. He shall see to the very last member, the personification of 
the entire Liga Filipina, 

8. The omissions of the authorities shall be punished with greater 
severity than those of the simple members. 

Durs or tHe Fiscal 

1. The Fiscal shall see to it that all comply with their duty. 

2. He shall accuse in the presence of the Council every infraction 
or failure to perform his duty in any member of the Council. 

3. He shall inform the Council of every danger or persecution. 

4, He shall investigate the condition of the funds of the council. 
Doris or mm TREASURER: 

1. He shall enter in a ledger the new names of the members 
forming the Council. 

2. He shall render strict monthly account of the dues received, 
noted by the members themselves, with their special countermarks. 

3. He shall give a receipt and shall have a note of it made in the 
ledger, in the hand of the donor, for every gift in excess of one 
peso and not over fifty. 
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4. The Popular Treasurer sball keep in the treasury of the 
Popular Council, the third part of the dues collected, for the neces- 
sities of the same. The remainder, whenever it exceeds the sum 
of ten pesos, shall be delivered to the Provincial Treasurer, to whom 
he shall show his ledger, and himself writing in the ledger of the 
Provincial Treasurer the amount delivered. The Provincial Treas- 
urer shall then give a receipt, and if it is in accordance with the 
accounts, shall place his O.K. in the ledger of the other. Like 
Proceedings shall follow when the Provincial Treasurer delivers 
funds in excess of ten pesos to the Supreme Treasurer. 

5. The Provincial Treasurer shall retain from the sums handed 
to him by the Popular Treasurer one-tenth part for the expenses 
of the Provincial Council. 

6. Whenever any member desires to give the Liga Filipina a sum 
in sace of Fifty pesos, be shall deposit the sum in a safe bank, 
under his vulgar name and then shall deli receiy 
Treasurer of his choice. ipio ccs 
Duris or THE SECRETARY: 


1. At each meeting he shall keep a record of proceedin, 
shall announce what is to be done. ^ dd 

2. He shall have charge of the correspondence of the Council. 
In case of absence or incapacity, every authority shall name a 
substitute, until the Council name one to fill his place. 
Ricurs or THe Mexpers: 


1. Every member has a right to the moral, material, and pecuniary 
aid of his Council and of the Liga Filipina, a 

2. He may demand that all the members favor him in his trade or 
profession whenever he offers as many guaranties as others. For 
this protection, he shall transmit to his Popular Chief his real 
name and his footing, so that the latter may hand it to the Supreme 
Chief who shall inform all the members of the Liga Filipina of it 
by the proper means. 

3. In any want, injury, or injustice, the member 
whole aid of the Liga Filipina. ARI 
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4. He may request capital for an enterprise whenever there are 
funds in the treasury. 

5. He may demand a rebate of all the institutions or members 
sustained directly by the Liga Filipina, for all articles [sold bim] 
or services rendered him. 

6. No member shall be judged without first being allowed bis 
defense. 

Rucmrs or THe Secaxrary [sic; Chief?.]: 

1. He shall not be discussed unless an accusation of the Fiscal 
precede. 

2, For want of time and opportunity, he may act by and with 
himself, as he has the obligation to perform the charges which 
may be laid on him. 

3, Within the Council he shall be the judge of every question 
or dispute. 

4. He shall be the only one who shall be empowered to know 
the real names of his members or subordinates. 

5, He shall have ample power to organize the details of the 
meetings, communications, and undertakings, for their efficacity, 
security, and rapid dispatch, 

6 Whenever a Popular Council is sufficiently numerous the 
Provincial Chief may create other subordinate Councils after first 
appointing the authorities. Once constituted, he shall allow them 
10 elect their authorities according to the regulations. 

1. Every Chief shall be empowered to establish a Council in a 
village where none exists, after which he shall inform the Supreme 
Council or Provincial Council. 

8. The Chief shall appoint the Secretary. 
Ricms or THe FISCAL: 

1. He shall cause every accused person to go out or appear while 
his case is being discussed in the Council. 

2. He shall be able to examine the ledgers at any time. 
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Ricers or THE TREASURER: 


He shall dispose of the funds in an i neces- 
urgent and imperi 

sity of any member or of the Council, with the obligation of 
giving account and answering before the tribunal of the Liga 
RIGHTS or THE SECRETARY: 

He may convoke i 

ie Say, soma extra meetings cr amemblien la addition o 
INVESTMENT or THE FUNDS: 


1 The member or his son, who while not i shall 
n havi 
show application and great capacities shall be sustained. — 


2 i 7 

‘The poor shall be supported in his right against any powerful 
3. The member who shall have suffered loss shall be aided. 
4. Capital shall be loaned 

eee all pude Sets eae wha all need fo 
5. The introduction of machines and industries, neces- 
sary in the country, shall be favored. Ha mie 


6. Shops, stores, and establishments shall be where 
members may be accommodated more eie dar 


‘The Supreme Chief shall have i: 

power to dispose of the funds in 
needy cases, whenever he later renders an account to the Supreme 
GrxznAL Rutes: 


1. No one shall be admitted without a previous and unanimous 
vote of the Council of his village, and without satisfying the tests 
to which he must submit. 


2. Offices shall end two i 
vem every two years, except when there is an ac- 


3. In order to obtain the 
Klin posts, three-fourths of all the votes 
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4. The members shall elect the Popular Chief, the Popular Fiscal, 
and the Popular Treasurer. The Popular authorities shall elect 
the Provincial authorities; and the Provincial authorities shall elect. 
the Supreme authorities, 

5. Every time that a member becomes the Popular Chief, that 
fact shall be communicated to the Supreme Chief, together with his 
new and old names; and the same shall be done whenever a new 
Council shall be founded. 

6. Communications in ordinary times, shall bear only the sym- 
bolical names both of the writer and of the persons for whom they 
are intended, and the course to be pursued shall be from the mem- 
ber to the Popular Chief, from the latter to the Provincial Chief 
or the Supreme Chief, and vice versa. In extraordinary cases alone 
‘shall these formalities bo omitted. However, in any time or place, 
the Supreme Chief may address anyone directly. 

7. It is not necessary for all the members of a Council to be 
present to render decisions valid. It shall be sufficient if one-half 
the members are present and one of the authorities. 


8, In critical moments, each Couneil shall be considered as the 
safeguard of the Liga Filipina, and if for any cause or other Coun- 
cils are dissolved or disappear, each Council, each Chief, each mem- 
ber, shall take upon himself the mission of reorganizing and re- 
éstablishing them. 
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GENERAL RAMON BLANCO'S STATE OF WAR 
DECREE * 


‘Dow Raméx Branco v Enewas, Manquis pr. Peña PLATA, GOBERNA- 
por Y CAPITÁN GENERAL DE FILIPINAS: 


Los actos de rebelión realizados en estos días por algunos grupos 
de gente armada en diferentes puntos del territorio de esta provincia, 
turbando gravemente la tranquilidad pública, exigen la más severa y 
ejemplar represión, para ahogar en su gérmen tan criminal como 
descabellada intentona. En su consecuencia, y en uso de las facul- 
tades de que estoy revestido, vengo en ordenar lo siguiente: 

Arricuto l^ Desde la publicación del presente bando queda 
declarado en estado de guerra el territorio que comprende las 
provincias de Manila, Bulacán, Pampanga, Nueva Ecija, Tarlac, 
la Laguna, Cavite y Batangas. 


Arr. 2° En virtud de esta declaración, serán sometidos á la 
jurisdicción de guerra cualquiera persona acusada de los delitos 
que afectan al orden püblico, los de traición, los que comprometan la 
paz é independencia de] Estado 6 contra la forma de Gobierno; los 
de atentado y desacato á las autoridades y sus agentes y los delitos 
comunes que se realicen con ocasión de la rebelión o sedición. 

Anr. 3° Serán juzgados en juicio sumarísimo por el Consejo 
de Guerra correspondiente los reos de flagrante rebelión y demás 
definidos en el artículo anterior y los previstos en el Código de 
Justicia Militar. 

ART. 4.* Asimismo se declara [n] sometidos al juicio sumarisimo á 
todos los reos de sedición 6 rebelión, siempre que sean sorpren- 
didos in fraganti. 

"Tost M. del Castillo, El Katipunan $ el Filibusterismo en Filipinas, 
p. 142-144. 
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Amr. 5. Los que se encuentren 6 hubiesen estado en el sitio 
del combate, y los que sean aprehendidos huyendo ü ocultos, 
después de haber estado con los rebeldes, serán tratados como pre- 
suntos reos de los delitos que se mencionan en el artículo que pre- 
cede. 

Anr, 6." Serán Tribunales competentes para conocer en juicio de 
las causas que se formen por todos los delitos enunciados, los 
Consejos de Guerra que establece en los casos respectivos el Código 
de Justicia Militar. 

Aur. 7." Los rebeldes que se presenten 4 las autoridades antes 
de las cuarenta y ocho horas después de la publicación de este 
bando, quedarán exentos de la pena de rebelión, exceptos los jefes 
de los grupos sediciosos y los reincidentes en estos delitos. Los 
fejes 4 que se hace referencia serán indultados de la pena que 
os corresponda, si se rinden en el plazo fijado, sufriendo la inme- 
diatamente inferior en su grado mínimo 6 medio. 

Anr, 8." Los meros ejecutores de la rebelión que se sometan en 
el plazo expresado sin haber realizado actos de violencia, así como 
los que hallándose comprometidos á llevarla á cabo la denuncien à 
tiempo de evitar sus consecuencias, quedarán exentos de toda pena. 

Aur. 9^ Todo grupo sospechoso que se forme será disuelto á todo 
trance, con la fuerza pública, prendiendo 4 los que no se entreguen 
y poniéndoles disposición de la autoridad militar. 

Anr. 10: Las Autoridades gubernativas y judiciales del orden 
civil continuarán funcionando en todos los asuntos propios de 
sus atribuciones, que no se refieren al orden público, limitándose, 
en cuanto á éste las facultades que la militar los deje expedita [s] 
6 les delegase, debiendo, en uno y otro caso, darle directamente 
las partes y noticias que lleguen 4 su conocimiento. 

Manila, 30 de agosto de 1896. 


Ramon Buaxco 
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THE FIRST TWO MANIFESTOES OF AGUINALDO * 


Dated October 31, 1896 
1 
Pancutunanc Diana 
Magdalo 
Manifiesto 


La soldadesca española ejecutada por la tropa de orden de los 
jefes en las iglesias de Nagsubú y Lemery, ponen en evidencia el 
odio, rencor, desprecio y salvajismo más estupendo de nuestros 
padres de la civilización. Los periódicos de Manila insertaron en 
letras de molde el hecho de Nagsubú llamándose Victoria completa 
llevada á cabo por una tropa salvaje, He aquí el suceso, El 
ejército de los patriotas desalojaron de sus cuarteles y del pueblo 
de Nagsubú á la fuerza española allí destacada, habiendo dejado 
solamente unos veinte de guarnición, y se dirigieron á otro pueblo. 
En su ausencia las fuerzas españolas volvieron a atacar al pueblo 
de Nagsubú, y la guarnición, después de haber resistido conve- 
nientemente desde el convento, viendo la imposibilidad de sostener 
la lucha, tuvo que retirarse. Mientras tanto las mujeres, niños 
y gente indefensa, se hallaban dentro de la iglesia oyendo el 
sacrificio de la Misa, y confiados de lo sagrado del lugar creyeron 
encontrar allí su protección: ¡cosa inaudita! los españoles, no ha- 
biendo encontrado sus enemigos, descargaron su furia en las mujeres, 
niños y hombres indefensos que estaban alli, matándoles á todos, 
salvo algunas mujeres que les agradaban para la satisfacción de sus 


"Original in Tagalog of which no copy is available in the Philippines. 
The Spanish translation is reprinted in José . del Castillo, El Katipunan 
6 el Filibusterismo en Filipinas, (Madrid, 1897), pp. 298-302, 
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pasiones. Este es el hecho que dejamos al juicio del pueblo. Otra 
carnicería semejante tuvo lugar [en] el pueblo de Lemery, en el que 
perecieron más de doscientos entre mujeres, nios y hombres in- 
defensos. 

iPueblo Filipino! abre tus ojos, y que la sangre inocente de tus 
hermanos victimas del rencor de Espana, deje en tu corazón una 
impresión indeleble. Que esta sangre inocente de nuestra parte, 
y tanta tiranía de la parte de nuestros enemigos, sirva desde hoy de 
barrera inseparable entre Espaha y Filipinas. {Qué crimen come- 
temos nosotros más que el deseo de conquistar nuestro derecho de 
libertad? 

Razón tenemos nosotros de criticar la barbaridad de los hechos 
de Nagsubú y Lemery, puesto que nuestros prisioneros aquí en 
el número de treinta, entre curas y militares, son tratados con 
delicadeza, hasta el extremo de darles la libertad de pasearse por 
las tardes, mientras tanto que esos presos de Bilibid, aprehendidos 
en sus respectivas casas, sin menor resistencia y sin más motivo 
tal vez que la calumnia de un enemigo 6 un envidioso, son tra- 
tados con una crueldad que no cabe calificación ninguna. 


Ciudadanos filipinos, hemos establecido provisionalmente un 
Gobierno para los pueblos pacificados, cuyos principios funda- 
mentales son la Libertad, Igualdad y Fraternidad. El Gobierno 
consiste en un Comité revolucionario encargado de la continua- 
ción de la guerra hasta la salvación completa de las Islas, un 
Congreso de Delegados de cada pueblo y Comités Municipales 
dotados de autonomía absoluta y encargados del orden y adminis- 
tracién de justicia en la jurisdicción de cada pueblo. Existen 
también dos cuerpos de Ejército revolucionario, que se encargarén 
del ataque á las fuerzas españolas de cada pueblo. Un cuerpo de 
guardia ciudadana, compuesto de ciudadanos aptos 4 las armas, 
en cada pueblo, forma la salvaguardia de su libertad. 

En actualidad la marcha del nuevo Gobierno revolucionario es 
tres veces mejor que la del Gobierno de la tiranía española. 

El comité revolucionario hace un llamamiento general 4 todos 
los ciudadanos filipinos amantes de su tierra al levantamiento 4 
las armas, 4 la proclamación de la libertad é independencia Filipina 
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como derecho y justicia, y reconocimiento del nuevo Gobierno de la 
revolución establecido por la sangre de sus hijos. 


Magdalo (Cavrr) 31 de Octubre 1896, 
Enno AGUINALDO 
Magdalo 


u 

To rue Pumirrixe Peorte * 

Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 

The Philippines present today a spectacle without precedent 
in their history, the conquest of their liberty and their independ- 
ence, the most noble and lofty of their rights—a heroism which 
will place them on the same level as civilized nations inspires them. 
We know that real progress in a people is based upon liberty and 
independence. Hence this right inspires the most noble and sub- 
lime emotions which a citizen can feel—fecling them he should 
not yield to the fear that our interests or our familios may suffer, 
nor should he tremble at shedding blood to break the chains of 
slavery, which we have dragged for three hundred years of tyranny 
and abuse. 

A proof of the truth of this, that the Revolution is founded on 
justice and right, is shown by all civilized nations, for none of them 
will permit the slightest encroachment upon the merest hand's 
breadth of their domain without pouring out the last drop of 
blood in defense of the integrity of the nation. 

Citizens of the Philippines, we are no savage people; let us try 
to follow the example of the civilized nations of Europe and 
America; the time has come to shed the last drop of our blood to 
conquer our beloved liberty. 

‘The Spaniards, conquerors of this our adored land, accused us of 
ingratitude and tell us that we should repay them for opening our 
yes by placing their yoke upon our neck. It is a false argument 
by which they desire to deceive us, For the civilization introduced 
"Original in Tagalog. English translation in Taylor's Philippine Insurgent 


Records, Exhibit 21, 9 FZ. Spanish translation im Del Cass EI Katipunan 
só el Filibusterismo en Filipinas, pp. 302-207. et 
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by Spain during her three centuries in these lands is superficial, 
and at the bottom a mere fraud, since her effort has been to keep. 
the masses in ignorance, destroying or quenching the centre of real 
light which has slowly begun to burn in the hearts of a handful 
of Filipinos, who merely on account of their intelligence are now. 
victims of the persecutions of the government. The results of these 
are deportations, decrees of exile and the other acts of tyranny 
which for some years have been carried on here. Tell me— 
have we not paid full measure for our great advancement during 
the three centuries during which Spain has used our blood and 
our sweat? Spain, who, not satisfied with her shameful exploitation 
of us, spits in our face and calls us carabaos, lazy creatures, apes 
and other shameful names! 


People of the Philippines, the hour has come to shed our blood to 
conquer our liberty. Let us band ourselves about the flag of the 
Revolution, whose motto is Liberty, Equality and Fraternity! 


A central Committee of the Revolution composed of six members 
end a President will be charged with the continuation of the war, 
will organize an army of thirty thousand men, with rifles and 
cannon, for the defense of the pueblos and provinces which adhere 
to the new Republican Government, which will establish order 
while the Revolution spreads through all the islands of the Philip- 
pines. The form of the governinent will be like that of the United 
States of America, founded upon the most rigid principles of 
liberty, fraternity and equality. Every town which adheres to 
the cause of the Revolution will be defended and protected by 
the revolutionary army, against any attack of the enemy. 


Every town will choose by vote a Municipal Committee, com- 
posed of a President, a Vice-President, a Treasurer and a Secretary, 
a Judge and two associates, who will carry on the government 
and the administration of justice, and those committees will be 
completely independent of the Central Committee but will be 
obliged to provide for it a contingent of men, food and a contribu- 
tion of war for the support of the army. Every Municipal Com- 
mittee will appoint a delegate to represent it at meetings of the 
Central Committee (which will deliberate.) 
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‘The body of delegates will form a congress in union with the 
President, and members of the Central Committee, which will 
deliberate upon sending contingents of troops, food and contribu- 
tions of war. 

The revolutionary army will be composed of three corps of ten 
thousand men under command of three generals and a General-in- 
Chief The Central Committee will be composed of a President 
Vice-President and as members it will have the General-in-Chief, 
a Treasurer, an Intendente, an Auditor and a Secretary. 


Each Municipal Committee, as soon as organized, will appoint a 
captain to form a civil guard in which all citizens will be required 
to enroll themselves. This body in conjunction with the guard 
assigned by the General-in-Chief will serve for the protection of 
the town. 

In the name of the Revolutionary Committee I have the honor 
to beg you to cause contents of this manifesto to be promulgated 
by any means which you may find proper. This is a service which 
we ask of you for the liberty of our beloved country. 

Magdalo, Cavrr (Cavrre Virzo), October 31, 1896. 


Exo Acurwatpo, Magdalo 
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AGUINALDO'S FIRST OFFICIAL INSTRUCTIONS AS 
PRESIDENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
GOVERNMENT * 


Hon. PRESIDENT or THE REGIONAL GOVERNMENT OF BATANGAS: 


Having been elected President of this Republic by the Assembly 
of Representatives of the people, at a meeting held at Malabon 
on the 24th inst, I have entered upon the performance of the 
duties thereof, 


In addressing myself to you on this occasion, my first words 
are to convey my hearty salutation to yourself and those under 
your command as well as to those who, under your authority, 
are holding offices there, who have entrusted me with this high 
office, 


In this connection, I will recommend to you and your associates 
not to fail to use, or [not to] lessen, any efforts to insure the 
happiness and welfare of those who are under your authority, 
for I, on my part, shall devote all my energies to the attainment 
of the aspirations of our country and to the success of our struggle 
against the enemy and those who are siding with her. I sincerely 
regret that they have succeeded in retaking some of the pueblos 
which were freed by us from their domination and were under 
our control until recently. But, with the favor of God, I firmly 
trust that the bravery and gallantry of our troops and the valor 
and skill of their chiefs will, before long, accomplish the re- 
‘conquest of the places which we have lost, and of the other towns as 
‘well, until we have conquered all the territory of this archipelago, 


“Original in Tagalog. Translation in Taylor, op. cit, Vol. I, Exhibit 24, 
DEA 
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and established a government of our own, thanks to our efforts 
in overcoming our foe. 

It is well known by everybody, that in order to attain this success- 
ful state of affairs, we must all, without exception, be united in 
rendering our services and giving our support for the success of 
our arms, and to this end I shall point out to you your duties and 
the service which you will be requested to perform: 

You must encourage the education of the people and give your 
support to every measure which will tend to better the conditions 
in the newly organized pueblos. 

You must render assistance in the establishment, organization 
and management of the hospitals, and in taking care of the sick 
and wounded, for although said charitable institutions are being 
conducted very well just now, the time will come, when, on account 
of engagement with the enemy, your services will be needed in 
the same. 

You must endeavor to perfect the organization of our army, 
because as everybody understands, the strength and perfect organ- 
ization of our military establishment will largely be responsible for 
the success of our ideals and the advent of peace and welfare of the 
country. 

Everybody shall enjoy the blessings of liberty, but shall never 
fail to obey and comply with the commands of those in authority, 
and nobody shall, under any pretext whatever, trespass upon his 
neighbor's dwelling nor appropriate his property. 

‘The official business of every pueblo shall be properly conducted. 

‘The freedom of thought, of worship and of other manifestations 
of liberty, which will demonstrate the culture of the people, is 
hereby established and shall be strictly respected. 

Commerce, industry and arts shall be protected and encouraged. 

In other words, you are under the obligation of using your best 
efforts for the advancement, welfare and betterment of the finan- 
cial condition of the pueblo. 

As soon as a Chamber of Deputies has been properly elected and 
assembled for the enactment of laws, this Government will request 
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it to make the necessary appropriation to carry out the program 
above set forth. 

Once more, I wish to impress upon your minds, the fact that the 
Government in its efforts to carry out its purposes must be sup- 
ported by everyone, and that if you give it your assistance you 
will deserve not only the thanks of the whole country but mine 
as well; but, on the other hand, if you should fail to give me the 
‘assistance which I request of you my regret will be great; for I 
shall consider your indifference to matters affecting our country as 
a sign of lack of patriotism, which the Nation should punish with 
utmost severity and without delay. 


God preserve your life many years. 
Nare, April 24, 1897. 
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GENERAL PANTALEON GARCIA'S ACCOUNT. 
OF THE REVOLUTION * 


Ang Unang Sigaw ng Himagsikan 


Ang unang Sigaw ng Paghihimagsik ay nangyari, hindi sa pook 
na kinalalagyan ngayon ng monumento sa Balintawak, kundi sa 
Kangkong. Nangyari ito noong ika 25 ng Agosto ng 1896, ayon 
na rin sa patunay ng Balo ni Andres Bonifacio 

Dahil sa si Rizal at iba pang matatalino ng panahong iyon, 
kabilang na rin pati si Mabini, ay hindi kasangayon at kasalungat 
ng paghihimagsik, sa matuwid na hindi pa nahahanda ang bayan 
para sa ganitong gawaln na ipinalalagay nilang lubhang mapa- 
nganib, kaya sina Andres Bonifacio at Emilio Jacinto ay umisip 
ng mabuting paraan upang maipagpatuloy at huwag manglamig ang 
inihanda nilang paghihimagsik, ginawa nila ay ipinangalat na 
kasabuwat ng Katipunan ang lalong mga litaw na maginoo at ma- 
yayaman sa Maynila, at upang manibulos sa paniniwala ang bayan, 
ang ginawa pa nila'y lihim na ipinagsuplong ang mga mayayamang 
ito sa mga may kapangyarihan at nang ipadakip na at ipabaril 
ng mga kastila ang mga nasabing marurunong at mga mayayaman 
na kinabibilangan nina Don Francisco Roxas at iba pa, at ang 
iba naman ay ipinatapon, tulad nina Luis Yangko at iba pa, ay 
lumakas ang loob ng marami at pati ng mga nagaalanganin sa 
paghihimagsik ay nakisama na kina Andres Bonifacio at Emilio 
Jacinto. Ang may kagagawan nito ay si Emilio Jacinto at kaya 
naman ginawa ang gayon ay upang maipagtagumpay ang pag- 
Tuis Memoirs of General Garcia is almost unknown to many, for it 
was published in a Tagalog magazine of small circulation -the now de= 
funt Dalage. The “Account” here reprinted in its original form is a 
Condensation of the first pages cf the typewritten copy that the present 
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hihimagsik, hindi kailangang puhunanin ang buhay ng ilang ma- 
rurunong at mayayaman, yamang and kalahatan naman ay siyang 
makikinabang at mapapabuti. 


Unang Labanan ng mga Pilipino't Kastila 


unang labanan ng mga kastila at ng mga maghihi- 
an sa Balintawak, San Juan, Rizal, Pateros, 
Mandaluyong, Santa Mesa, at San Mateo. Kung hindi man nag- 
tagumpay ang mga manghihimagsik sa mga unang pakikilaban 
ay naging sanhi naman ito upang ang Katipunan ay lumaganap 
sa iba't ibang dako, kabilang na ang Kabite at iba pang kalapit 
lalawigan. 


Nang magtatapos ang taong 1896 ay dumating sa Kabite si 
Andres Bonifacio, bilang pagbibigay loob sa anyaya nina heneral 
Artemio Ricarte at Mariano Alvarez. Nang dumating na si Andres 
Bonifacio, ang lalawigan ng Kabite ay mia sa zn pang 

na ang isa'y kilala sa tawag na wang na 

meea Pen Boni at pinangunguluhan ni heneral 
Mariano Alvarez na tinawag na "Virey" o pangalawang hari, na 
sumasakop sa mga bayan ng Nobeleta, San Francisco de Malabon, 
Indang, Mendez Nuñez, Alfonso, Bailen, Marigundong, Ternate, 
Naik, Tansa, at Salinas at ang isang pangkat ay tinatawag namang 
Sangguniang Magdalo at ang nasasakop ay ang mga bayan ng 
Kawit, Imus, Bakood, Perez Dasmariñas, Karmona, Silang at 
Amadeo. 


Dahil sa Halalan ang Pagsama mg Loob mi Bonifacio 


Nang makuha ng mga kastila ang Silang at dahil sa walang 
awang pananampalasan ng mga kastila, ang bayan ay humingi 
ng pagkakaisa dahil sa ang mga manghihimagsik ay nahahati nga 
sa dalawang pangkat na ang isa'y kilala sa tawag na Sangguniang 
Magdiwang at ang isa'y Sangguniang Magdalo. Si Jacinto Lum- 
breras ay siyang tumawag ng pulong upang pag-isahin na lamang 
ang dalawang pangkat na nasabi at humirang ng mga magsisi- 
pamuno sa Pamahalaan ng Himagsikan. Sa pulong ay si Jacinto 
Lumbreras ang unang nangulo, at pagkatapos, nang gagawin na 
ang halalan ay si Andres Bonifacio ang pinapangulo at kalihim 
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naman si "Vibora" (Heneral Artemio Ricarte). Bago magha- 
lalan ay nagsalita si Andres Bonifacio at hiniling sa kalahatan 
na sinomang mahalal ay dapat kilalanin at igalang. Nang gawin 
ang halalan ay si Hen. Emilio Aguinaldo ang nagwagi, noo'y 
hindi kaharap sa pulong, laban kay Andres Bonifacio at Mariano 
‘Trias. Nang gawin naman ang paghahalal ng pangalawang pang- 
ulo ay si Hen. Mariano Trias ang nagtagumpay laban kina Andres 
Bonifacio, Severino de las Alas at Mariano Alvarez. Sa pagpili 
ng Kapitan Heneral ay si heneral Artemio Ricarte ang nahirang 
laban kay Heneral Santiago Alvarez. Ang nahirang na maging 
Direktor de Guerra ay si Heneral Emiliano Riego de Dios laban 
kina Ariston Villanueva, Daniel Tria Tirona at Santiago Alvarez. 
Dahil sa malalim na ang gabi ay dinaan na lamang sa pagtata- 
yuan ang paghirang sa Sekretario del Interior at ang nagwagi 
ay si Andres Bonifacio laban kina Mariano Alvarez at Pascual 
Alvarez. 


Dito nagsimula ang gulo pagka't si Daniel Tria Tirona ay tu- 
mindig at tumutol sa pagkakahalal kay Andres Bonifacio, sa 
matuwid na mayroong ilang may lalong kakayahan sa gayong 
tungkulin at ito'y si Jose del Rosario ng Kabite, kilalang mana- 
manggol Dinamdam ni Andres Bonifacio ang nangyaring pagta- 
wad sa kanyang kakayahan kaya't ipinagunitang hindi lahat ng 
mga nahalal ay may kakayahan o matatalino at sinabi pa rin 
na bago maghalalan ay pinagkaisahan nila na sino mang lumabas 
ay kanilang kikilalanin at igagalang. Dahil sa si Daniel Tria 
Tirona ay patuloy rin sa pagtutol kaya't sa yamot ni Andres 
Bonifacio ay iniwan ang pulong, kasama ng iba niyang mga 
kabig at sinabi sa kalahatan na pinawawalan niya ng kabuluhan 
ang kinalabasan ng halalan. 


Sa sama ng loob ni Andres Bonifacio ay inisip na patuluyang 
humiwalay sa bagong kahihirang na pangkalahatang pamunuan 
ng Himagsikan, sa paraang magtatag ng bagong pamahalaan. Si 
Heneral Pio del Pilar ay kinausap ni Andres Bonifacio at inalok 
na siyang gagawing Heneralisimo o punong pangkalahatan ng 
Hukbong Naghihimagsik na sinangayunan naman. Nang isasa- 
gawa na lamang ang bagay na ito o ang pagpipisan ng hukbo 
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sa ilalim ng pamumuno ni Heneral Pio del Pilar ay hindi mala- 
man kung bakit si Heneral del Pilar ay nagbago ng loob. Du- 
mulog siya kay Heneral Emilio Aguinaldo at ipinagsumbong ang 
tangka ni Andres Bonifacio, kaya't ang ginawa naman ni Heneral 
Aguinaldo ay nag-utos na sundan at ipadakip si Andres Bonifacio, 
pati ng mga kabig. Ako ang inaatasan sana upang dumakip kay 
Andres Bonifacio at sa kanyang mga kabig, nguni't dahil sa 
pagkakaroon ko noon ng karamdaman, gawa ng isang daplis na 
tama ng punglo sa aking ulo na noo'y hindi pa gumagaling, ay 
sina Koronel Agapito Bonson, Jose Ignacio Pawa at Felipe To- 
pacio ang nagsitupad sa mabigat na gawaing ito. Inabutan nila 
si Andres Bonifacio sa Pasong Limbon, munisipio ng Indang, at 
doo'y nagkalaban, na ang naging wakas ay ang pagkakapatay 
sa isang kapatid ni Andres Bonifacio na si Ciriaco, at ang mga 
kawal naman ni Andres Bonifacio ay nakapatay ng isang sar- 
hento sa mga nagsisiusig na taga Imus at nagngangalang Antero. 
Nang mangyari ito ay ika 28 ng Abril ng 1897. 
Dinakip si Andres Bonifacio at ang Kapatid Niya 

Umagang-umaga ng ika 29 ng Abril nang idating sa Naik, ang 
magkapatid na Bonifacio, na ang Andres ay nakaduyan at may 
sugat sa liig at ang Procopio ay wala ni gurlis sa katawan. Nag- 
kataon naman na noo'y may tinanggap na balitang sasalakayin 
ng mga kastila ang bayan ng Naik kaya't ang ginawa ni Heneral 
Emilio Aguinaldo ay ipinadala sa Marigundong ang magkapatid na 
Andres at Procopio Bonifacio, kasama ang asawa ni Andres na 
si Ginang Gregoria de Jesus, na natatanurang mabuti ng mga 
kawal na sandatahan. Pagdating sa Marigundong ay nagtatag ng 
isang Sangguniang Digma na pinangunguluhan ni General Ma- 
riano Noriel at siyang naatasang gumawa ng paglilitis. Si Placido 
Martinez ang naging tagapagtanggol ni Andres Bonifacio at sa 
kanyang kapatid na Procopio ay si Teodoro Gonzales. Ang piskal 
ay si Jose Elises at ang "Juez Instructor" ay si Koronel Pedro 
Lipana. 

Himuwad ang Lagda ni Heneral Pantaleon Garcia 


Kung paanong ang pangalan ko'y napasangkot sa bagay na ito 
na ipinalalagay na siyang parang “Juez Instruetor” at pati ng 
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lagda ko'y hinuwaran upang gamitin sa ilang kasulatan na tunay 
na wala akong anomang kinalaman, ay siyang hindi mawari. 
Kung ito'y kagagawang sarili ni Pedro Lipana na siyang tunay 
na "Juez Instructor" ay siyang hindi ko rin mabatid, gayon din 
naman kung ang pagkakasagawa niya nito ay may nag-utos sa 
ges na isang punong makapangyarihan. Nang ilathala ni G. 
pisa M. Kalaw ang sipi ng mga kasulatang ito ay gumawa 
ako ng makailang pagpapabulaan sa mga pahayagan at ang ibig 

'y magpaliwanag ang mga nabubuhay pang may kinalaman sa 
mahiwagang pagkakapatay sa magkapatid na Andres at Procopio 
Bonifacio, nguni't wala namang magkaroon ng lakas ng loob na 
maglahad o magsiwalat ng boong katotohanan, kaya't ako'y lalong 
naniniwala ngayon na ang pagkakapatay sa magkapatid na Andres 
at Procopio Bonifacio ay tunay na nababalot ng malaking hiwaga. 
Dahil dito, ang ating masisipag na mananalaysay ay dapat mag- 
sikap sa pagtuklas ng boong katotohanan at nang ang bayan ay 
hindi maligaw ng landas, yamang sa kasaysayan ay walang dapat 
Pow np kundi ang tunay na nangyari, na wika nga ni Andres 
Bonifacio ay dapat katakutan pagka't sa kasaysayan ay walang 


Hinatulang Barilin ang Magkapatid na Bonifacio 


Ang naging hatol ng Sangguniang Digma ay barilin - 
kapatid na Andres at Procopio Bonifacio at ang kapasiyahan 
ito ay inilipat sa kamay ni Heneral Emilio Aguinaldo upang 
lagdaan. Noon naman, ang bayan ng Marigundong ay pinasimu- 
namang salakayin ng mga kastila hanggang sa kaming lahat 

ay naitaboy hanggang sa kabundukan, kaya't hindi ko na nalaman 
kung ano ang nangyari sa magkapatid na Bonifacio, at nang ma- 
raan ang isang linggo ay saka ko nabalitaan na binaril ang 
magkapatid na Bonifacio ng mga kawal na pinamumunuan ni 
Lazaro Makapagal. Nabalitaan ko rin naman na ang 
asawa ni Andres Bonifacio, si Ginang Gregoria de Jesus, ay 
lumapit kay Heneral Aguinaldo upang ihingi ng kapatawaran 
ang Andres at ang Procopio, nguni't ang kawawang babae ay 
man lamang kinausap at pinagpakitaan ni Heneral Aguinaldo. 
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Kailangang isiwalat sa mga talang ito ang sa mula't mula pa 
ay hindi mabuting pagkakaunawaan ni Andres Bonifacio at ni 
Heneral Emilio Aguinaldo. Si Heneral Aguinaldo ay binibin- 
tangan ng Andres na nakikipag-ututang dila sa mga kastila at 
ang Aguinaldo ay may gayon ding hinala sa Andres. Bago 
nangyari ang halalan sa Tejeros ay napatibayan ang kanilang 
hindi pagkakasundo pagka't tuwing sasalakayin ng mga kastila 
ang mga lupaing sakop ng Sangguniang Magdalo, si Heneral 
Emilio Aguinaldo ay humihingi ng tulong at abuloy sa mga taga 
Sangguniang Magdiwang na kinabibilangan ni Andres Bonifacio 
nguni't sina Andres Bonifacio ay nagkakait, gayong kung sila'y 
aabuloy o sasaklolo ay malapit na mapaurong ng mga manghi- 
himagsik ang mga sumasalakay na Kastila. 
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GENERAL PIO DEL PILAR ON THE ARREST OF 
ANDRES BONIFACIO 


a ai Procopio Bonifacio, ay biniguian co ñg titigisang silid na 
kanilang titirahan at ang mafiga taong de kompiansa ko na 
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ako ni Heneral Aguinaldo na sumaklolo sa Bayan ñg Yndang 
at ayon sa balita ay Julusubin Ng manga Castila at naparoon Aga 
ako ang mag anak ng Supremo ay naiwang ko sa Combento ñg 
Naic, at fig aco'y mangaling na sa Bayan fig Indang na hindi 
naman napalaban ay ang Bayan Naic ay nacuha na fig mahga 
Castila at ang Hocbong mang hihimagsic ay na sa bayan na 
fig Marigundong, at doon handang magtanggol cayat doon naica 
nag tuloy casama co ang limangpong kawal na Barilan, at fg 
kuina bucasan ay lumusob na ang manga Castila casama ang 
Compania fig 73 at sia naming unang na calaban at bago pa ang 
mahiga Casadores na Castila at sa kabutihang palad ay nag ta- 
gumpay at umurong ang Hocbo fig manga Castila sa Bayan fig 
Tanza Cavite at kami naman ay sa quina gabihan ay nag si lipat sa 
Bundoc fg Buntis at doon co na lamang na tangap ang balita que 
Aleng Oriang asawa fig Supremo na binaril na rao ang Supremo at 
ang caniang bayao na si Procopio Bonifacio, 


Pro wm. Pram 
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FRANCISCO CARREON'S ACCOUNT OF THE ARREST 
OF ANDRES BONIFACIO * 


Ng mapasok ng Kastila ang Silang, at ibap, nag pulong sa 
Hacienda ng Tejeros. Sa di magkamayao ang pagtatalo, ang pag 
iimbot ang umiral. 

Ang G. Andres Bonifacio, lumayo muna samantalang di pa 
nalilinawan; lilipad sia ng S. Mateo, gagawa ng mga Operaciones 
upang magbawas sa Cavite ang Hokbong Kaaway, isinagawa na. 
nga, lumakad tinungo ang Yndang, humantong ng Nayon ng Lim- 
Eois add nagaantay ng iba pang mga taga Pasig, Maynila, 
Ng na iinip na si Don Andres sa pagaantay ng iba pang ka- 
samahang sa gayak, ay pinasiahang sa kinabukasan tayo ania 
tutulak, kaya't pinasagunson na ang guia o tataguyod sa daan. 
Siang pagdating ni Cor. Jose Ygnacio Pawa at Cor. Yntong na 
may mga kawal, nag tuloy sa kay G. Andres Bonifacio, nag usap 
silang mahinusay at nananghale tuloy, at ng kinahapunang mag- 
Be TUI kuno sila sa paligid- 
Kinabukasang nagbubukang liwayway, sinabi ng Vigia (ito'y 
bantay sa itaas ng kahoy), “May tao po," ang sagot ni G. Ciriaco 
Bonifacio, “Kilanlin ang ayos,” ng malalapit na, umulit, “ang 
kawal din pong kahapon,” ng pinapag hintay ng tanod at sasa- 
“From an unpublished Memoirs. Compare this account with that of 
Bonifacio during his trial. The events related in this document square 
with those contained in Bonifacio's testimony and with those related in 
Gregoria de Jesus letter to Emilio Jacinto. Considering that Francisco 
Carreon never had any conversation with Bonifacio after the incidents 
Telated, the law of probability gives Bonifacio's account a certain degree 
of credibility and authenticity. 
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bihin muna, ay nagalit na, nagpaputok, may tinamaan sa ban- 
tayan, nagpaputok din, tuloy nilusob at pinatay ang G. Ciriaco 
Kap. ng Supremo, ng marinig ang putukan, ay nagulo ang Nayon, 
kaya't nanaog ang Supremo na ang sabi, “Tumahimik kayo at 
mag kapatid yan,” lumabas siya na paakiat ng tulay na bato, 
si Cr. Paua ay nasa tulay na, at pinaputukan si G. Andres Boni- 
facio, tinamaan sa bisig sa kaliwa, sumugod si Cor. Intong sinak- 
sak ng tangang balaraw sa leeg yapos hanggang lupa, dito'y pi- 
nagsunggabanan sampo ng Kapatid na Procopio Bonifacio, ginapos 
pati mga kawal sahol sa lakas; at si Cor. Yntong sumalakay ng 
bahay ng familia ng Supremo sinamsaman hanggang may corta- 
plumang panghinuko at nilapastangan na pinaslang . . . sa harap 
ng Supremo. 

Sa putukang narinig at sunggabang ginawa ng mga kawal Imus 
na lumusob, ay naka ilas akong bigla dahilan naman sa aking 
magiina na sumuot sa sukal, bahagia kong natunton ng hapon 
na, na di pa kumakain, inani ko na't inayos pati ng damit na 


pasok ng bayan bayan, umalis kame't sinundan ang karamihan 
parang sisiw na nawalan ng Ina, sunod-sunod hanggang Naik, di ako 
pumasok pagka't minamanmanan ang mga kawal ng Supremo. . . 
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MRS. ANDRES BONIFACIO'S LETTER TO EMILIO 
JACINTO RE BONIFACIO'S ARREST 


aie pg GR Mi) a nagdaos ng isang lihim na 
pinagpasyahang usigin siya at siya'y hamunin sa isang 
peris at kung siya'y mamuhi ay pagpapatayin sila o sila'y 


sinabing sila'y nagmamanmang patungo sa Indang, at sila'y na- 


pope a kapatid? Bind taba pee eee A 
kita pa silang muli. Pagka sabi nito'y naghari sandali ang ka- 
tahimikan, pagkaraa'y sila'y nag-agahan. Sila'y nagpaalam pag- 


talang nagbibigay ng atas na ibinigay na sino mang sumuway 
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ay makakapalit ang buhay. Yto ang utos ng ibinigay sa naturang 
kublihan na kanilang binantayan na kasama ang ilang kawal. 
Ng ang aming mga tauhan na kumukuha ng racion sa labas 
ng kublihan ay dumating, tinangihan silang paraanin ng mga 
bantay. Pag karaa'y ipinagbigay alam ng mga taong di pinaraan 
ng mga bantay, at sa gayo'y nalaman naming kung ano ang nangyari. 
Tangi rito'y kanilang dinisarmahan ang aming mga kasamahan. 
sa labas at kinuhang lahat ang mga lalaki. Dahil dito'y hinabol 
sila ng aking asawa upang itanong sa kanila kung bakit sila'y 
nagaasal ng gayon, nguni't sila'y hindi niya inabutan at yaong 
kasama nila ay nagbalik at naghintay na sila'y magbalik din upang 
itanong sa kanila kung sila'y gumagawa bilang pagsunod sa 
kanilang oficial. Sumapit ang gabi sa kanilang paghihintay. 
Kanilang inagaw ang mga babae at mga kasangkapan, nguni't 
isa sa mga babae ay nakatakas at nakapagsabi sa aming kawal 
na ang aming mga babae ay pinagdudukot. Ybig sanang umalis 
ng mga kawal upang humingi ng paliwanag, nguni't sila'y aming 
pinigil kaya't hindi sila lumayo sa labas ng kublihan, at sila'y 
naghintay na lamang doon. Ng kanyang malaman ang nangyari 
sa kanyang mga kasamahan, siya'y nagutos at nagpabalitang siya'y 
humihingi ng isang pagpupulong ng mga oficial sapagka't ang 
wika niya hindi nararapat na magkaroon sila ng pagaalit. Sinabi 
nila sa mga tagapagbalita na tumangi silang makipagpulong at 
mga punlo ang dapat na magkaroon ng karapatan na lumutas ng 
mga suliranin. Ang inutusang tagapagbalita ay nagbalik at ngayon 
ay naririto at buhay. Ng magmamadaling araw ay nakarinig 
ng mga putok. Sila'y aking ginising at ng sila'y lumabas nasa- 
lubong niya ang isang kawal na nagsabi sa kanya na sila'y du- 
marating na napakarami at sila'y malapit na. Ng sila'y malapit, 
sila'y nagpaputok ng mabilis, at patuloy ang kanilang pakiki- 
hamok at kami'y kanilang kinubkob. Siya, sa kabila ng ganitong 
pangyayari, ay nagutos na huwag magpaputok ang kanyang mga 
tauhan: at ang aming tao ay sumigaw: mga kapatid, huag kayong 
magpapaputok: sabihin ninyo kung ano ang inyong kailangan. 
Hindi sila nakinig, at ng kami ay nalalapit, kanilang pinaputukan 
ang aking asawa, at ng siya'y nalugmok, siya'y kanilang pinag- 
sasaksak at pinalo ng kulata ng kanilang baril. Ang aking bayaw 
na si Ciriaco ay inagaw ng dalawang tao at binaril hangang sa 
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mamatay. Si Procopio ay kanilang iginapos at pinalo ng rebolber. 
Kanilang inilagay ang mga sugatan sa hamaka at kanilang dinala 
sa bayan. Ng makita nilang ako'y lumabas sa pinagtaguan, ang 
oficial ng mga kawal ay tumakbo sa aking dako at pinipilit na 
sabihin ko kung saan nakatago ang salapi ng Cavite o ng Tesoreria. 
Kinuha nila ang aking revolver at ang kaunti naming salapi. Pag- 
katapos ay iginapos nila ako sa punung kahoy at pinipilit nilang 
ipagtapat ko sa kanila kung saan naroroon ang salapi na kanilang 
sinasabing nailak namin. Ang magkapatid ay makasasaksi sa ba- 
gay na ito, gayon din ang mga naninirahan dito na siyang nagdadala 
ng pagkain sa amin buan buan. Ng hindi makuha sa akin ang 
kanilang hinahanap, dinala nila ako sa Tribunal ng Indang at doon 
ay inalagaan ko ang lalaking sugatan ng kanilang hinubaran, pag- 
karaang kunin nila ang kanyang damit at siya'y kanilang balutin 
sa isang kumot. Ng ako'y lumapit, bahagya ng napagpala ko siya 
sapagka't ibig nilang gapusin ako at dalhin sa Naik, nguni't sa 
pakiusap ng iba ako'y pinalaya. Ng umaga, dinala kami ng mga 
kawal at kami'y pinagbalikbalik sa mga bayan ng Indang, Mari- 
gundong at Naik. Ay! mga kapatid ko. Ng kami'y dumating sa 
bayan kami'y ikinulong sa kuartel, at ng kami'y bagong dating 
iniwan kami sa kusina ng bahay, sa paliguan ng mga pare at 
kami ay ipiniit sa tila tapunan ng mga bilango at tila hindi ma- 
saring maabot ko pa siya, at ng ako'y magpumilit ay inilagay ako 
sa isang silid na may pagbabawal na makipagusap kahit kanino. 
At kanilang sinabi na kami ay pasasaksihin, pinakiusapan ko ang 
lahat ng General na bigyan kami ng justicia at kanilang sinabi 
na kung kanilang magagawa ay kanilang sisikaping bago kami pa- 
saksihin ay tawagin ang ibang Puno at kami ay litisin sa gitna 
ng bayan sa harap nila. Sila'y pumayag sa aking pakiusap at 
sinabing ito'y makatarungan at sinabing ito'y hindi ginawa, at pag- 
karaan ng mahigit na isang Lingo, kami'y dinala sa Maragundon 
at kinunan kami ng mga patotoo ng ikatlong araw. Kanilang sinu- 
hulan si Pedro Giron at kanilang tinuruang mabuti ng kanilang 
ibig ipasaksi sa kanya na siya (ang asawa ko) ay nag utos na silang 
lahat ay patayin. Siya'y sumangayon sapagka't siya'y pinangakuan. 
na ililigtas, at bilang katuparan nito, siya'y pinaalis pagkatapos 
na siya'y makasaksi. Kaya, ng hilingin ng aking asawang humarap 
sa kanya, kanilang sinabi na si Giron ay napatay sa Naik. Bakit 
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siya kasama nila ngayon? Ng matapos ang paglilitis, ipinag utos 
alinsunod sa kanila, ni Capitan Emilio na barilin ang asawa ko 
sa loob ng 24 na oras. Hindi man lamang nila pinahintulutang 
makapagtanggol sa kanyang sarili. Nakalipas ang ilang panahon. 
at siya ay pinatawag, nguni't pagkaraan ng mga apat o limang 
araw ay iniutos ang pagpapatapon sa kanya. Nakalipas ang ilang 
araw, at ng ibigay ang hatol, itinanong sa ilan sa mga Puno kung 
ang laman ng hatol ay siyang katotohanan na kanilang sinagot 
na huag akong makinig sa bulungbulungan, at upang patotohanan 
ito, ang hukom na siyang may hawak ng usapin ay lumapit at sinabi 
sa aking huag akong mag alaala sapagkat wala pang nangyayari, 
at pagkatapos ay dumating . . . isang utos sa Capitang Kastila 
na sa ikatlong araw, ika walo ng gabi, samantalang malakas ang 
ulan, kanilang ilalabas na sapilitan sa bahay ang aking asawa. 
Hinanap ko ang komandante Lazaro Macapagal na siyang kumuha 
sa kanya, iyong tumupad ng mga utos na huag ang maysakit hanga't 
hindi tumitigil ang ulan o ilabas sa kinabukasan na ng umaga. 
Hindi niya gagawin ang gayon sa matud na alinsunod sa kanya, 
ay utos ng kanyang Puno: nguni't sinabi niya sa akin na paroon 
ako sa bahay ni Capitan Emilio at makiusap sa kanya. Ako'y 
naparoon na kasama ang dalawang babae. Halos kinailangan na- 
min na lumakad na apat-apat sa gitna ng dilim ng gabi at sa gitna ng 
malakas na ulan samantalang tumatawid kami sa ilog. Dumating 
kami sa bahay ni Emilio nguni't hindi kami makaakyat agad sa- 
pagka't kami ay basangbasa. Ng kami ay makapanhik si Emilio ay. 
nagtago sa kanyang silid at sila'y pinagbilinang sabihin sa amin na. 
siya'y maysakit at namamahinga, nguni't napansin kong siya'y 
nagigising at nakikipagusap kay Jocson. Ng si Jocson ay lumabas 
at lumapit kay Pedro Lipana na nagsasabing siya'y kalihim ni 
Emilio, siya'y lumapit sa akin at itinanong kung ano ang aking 
kailangan. Ipinakiusap ko na kung maaari ay huag lamang ialis 
ang maysakit hangang kinabukasan. Siya'y tumangi kaya't 
ako'y umalis upang makabalik; nguni't samantalang ako'y nana- 
naog sinabi niyang maghintay kami at kami'y bibigyan ng sulat 
para sa mga tanod. Pagkasulat ng liham, kanyang ibinigay sa 
dalawang kawal na pinag utusang samahan kami. Kailangang an- 
“alahin siya sa Tribunal at ako nama'y ikulong sa aming pagbabalik 
ng malayo sa bahay ng Pangulo. Nakipagtalo ako ngunit sinabi 
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nilang babarilin ako at magbubat sa sandaling iyon ay hindi pina- 
hihintulutan ang sinomang lumapit sa akin. Ng tanghali ng sumu- 
mod na araw kanilang inilabas ang dalawang magkapatid; sa gawing 
hapon ay nagkaroon ng labanan sa labas ng bayan na malapit sa 
kinaroroonan ko at pinawalan nila ako. Ng ako'y makalaya napa- 
roon ako sa kabilang ibayo upang siya'y hanapin, at nakasalubong 
ko na ang mga kumuha sa kanya. Dala nila ang mga damit na 
aking napaglimusan at ang gamot at ang kumot na aking ipinagbalot 
sa aking bayaw. 


Ng aking hingin ang kanilang kinuha, kanilang sinabi na iniwan 
nila sa bundok, sa bahay ng isang tenyente. Ytinanong ko kung 
bakit dala nila ang mga damit sinabi nila sa akin na sinabi niya 
sa kanila na dalhin ko sa kanila ang damit na yaon. Ay! mga 
kapatid. Sila'y hinanap ko sa mga pook na kanilang itinuro at 
ng ako'y dumating sinabi sa akin na sila'y nasa ibang bundok na 
lubhang mataas. Dumating ako sa mataas na bundok na sinabi 


Mapalad pa rin ako, mga kapatid, na manatiling buhay pa pagka- 
raan ng lahat ng aking dinanas. Kami'y nagpalibotlibot sa loob ng 
isang buan na walang kinakain kundi saging na hilaw. At kung 
ang aking kasamahan ay nagtagumpay na makuha sa pamamagitan 
ng kawangawa, ng isang dakot na bigas, kanilang isinasaing ito at 
ibinibigay nila sa akin. Ang damit ko sa katawan ay sira-sira na 
at napakarumi na hindi na masusunog kung ito man ay sigan. 


(Lacoa) Greconra DE Jesus 
TABS 
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LETTERS OF ANDRES BONIFACIO TO 
EMILIO JACINTO 


I 


Don Extrro JAcmvro PEDERAt. 
Punonc Huxwo sa HILAGA 
Manat KONG KAPATID: 

Sumakamay kong lahat ang ipinadala mong sulat na kasama 
sampu ng salapi, poder at salitre na lubos na ikinatuwa ng ating 
mga kapatid na tumitingin ng utang na loob dahil sa iyong ipinadala 
na kailangan sa pakikilaban, at gayon din naman ang sinasabi 
mong tulong na iyong naibigay. 

Ang mga sigalot na iyong binangit na nangyari sa Maynila 
dahil sa pamahayag ng mga carabinero at mga ingeniero ay lubos 
na nakatulong sa mga kapatid natin dito: gayun man ang ating 
mga kalaban ay hindi nabawasan at ang buong bayan ay nasa 
panganib pang kasalukuyan, at ang ipinamamanhik namin na 
huag kayong mag papabaya diyan at kami naman ay di magtutugot 
hangat hindi namin naililigtas ang mga bayan na kanilang naagaw 
sa amin, katulad ng inyong nalalaman na. 

Kinakailangan ninyong malikom na lahat ang mga baril na nari- 
yan kasakdalang inyong bayaran, nguni't kinakailangang maguing 
aring tunay ng samahan at ng magkaroon tayo ng tunay na hukbong 
panlaban, Kung maisagawa ninyo ang bagay na ito ay maguiguing 
madali ang paglusob sa mga bayan: pagtibayin natin ang ating 
mga tangulan at kuta doon sa isang paraan ika paghihirap ng 
kalaban ang paglusob sa nasabing pook. 

408 
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Kakailanganin ang pagsakop sa mga bayan sapagka't ang bagay 
ma ito'y magbibigay sa atin ng sapat na panahon na makapaghanda 
sa lalong ika gagaling sa pagawa ng taguan ng mga armas na 
maguiguing laguing nakahanda sa lahat ng pagkakataon; tangi pa 
sa magbibigay sa atin ng kalayaan sa ating mga kaaway kundi 
magkakagayo'y malalaban tayo ng walang nakahandang armas. 

Gayun din naman tumangap ako ng sulat na nangaling sa ating 
kapatid na Mrgl Rogelio na doo'y humihingi ng mga kasangkapan 
at mga may sapat na kaalaman na gumawa ng mga cartucho ng 
pulbura. Matagal ko ng nasa isip ang bagay na ito kaya't aking 
ipinahanda ang mga kasangkapan at kasabay ang ipinadala ko sa 
inyo riyan na mga mangagawa. 

Dito'y kapus kami ng mga cartucho sapagka't nabatid naman 
din na itoy ating nagagamit: kaya't kanilang ipadala sa amin, 

Tatangap kayo na kalakip nito ng maraming cartucho na pag- 
karaan sa Nobeleta ay madaragdagan at maguiguing 1,000 sa halip 
na 500. 


Ang ating mga kapatid dito ay nakatangap buhat sa "Hong- 
kong” sa isang “namatay” na M. Dimas Alang na ipinadala ng 
kaniyang pinsan na naninirahan doon na nag pahayag ng pagdating 
ng dalawa nating sugo Jocson at si Alehandrino; at kanilang nagawa 
(ng dalawang ito) na makapagpakita ng poder: at gayun din naman 
walang pitak na natangap doon na dahil dito'y kanilang ginugol ang 
salaping nalalagak doon ni Rizal at humihifigi tuloy ng poder at 
salapi. Ito'y nakamangha sa mga kapatid ng Magdiwang sapagka't 
lahat ng kanilang hiningi ay naipadala doon nguni't hindi nila mala- 
man kung bakit ito'y hindi sumapit sa kinauukulan. Sila'y nag 
hihinala ng pagkakaroon ng isang hiwaga sa dako ng mga kapatid na 
taga Magdalo kundi man ng ating mga inutusan doon: at dahil nga sa 
bagay na ito, ang mga kapatid na Magdiwang, kasama ang atin doon 
ay siyang mag babayad ng lahat at hindi na nila papakikialamin ang 
mga taga Magdiwang. Ang poder ay ipadadala ko upang malagdaan 
ninyo ng kapatid na Nakpil: ang poder ay guinawa sa ngalan ng 
Komite na itinatag doon, kagaya ng hinihingi sa sulat. At sa gayo'y 
labis ang aming pagasa na makakukuha ng armas sa lalung madaling 
panahon: at ito'y inaasahan ng kababayang M. Pasiano sa pinagka- 
sunduang aahunan. 
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Ang mga marunong mag-akma ng balaték na hinihingi mo 
ay naipatawag ko na sa Marigondo'g nguni't hindi pa sila du- 
marating. Pag dating nila ay papaparoonin ko sa iyo. 

Sa una kong sagot sa iyong sulat ay nakaligtaan ko ang iyong 
itinatanong tungkol kay V. Fernandez. Kagaya ng nalalaman mo, 
siya'y nakagawa ng malaking pagkakasala sa mga kababayan, sa 
samahan at sa atin; kayat ako'y umaasa na iuukol mo sa kanya 
ang nararapat na kaparusahan. Inaakala kong siya'y taga subok 
doon ng mga maingiting taga Magdalo, at ng maupatan diyan ang 
atin mga tao at maipasok dito ang mga armas. Ng umalis dito ang 
isa M. Natibidad, na sa akala ko ay tinungkulan una umupat sa 
mga tao ay dumating diyan at kinailangan mag patuloy kayo na 
may kahinahunan at pakitungalian siya ng naaayon sa utos ng 
katalinuhan. 


Dito'y lalong malaki ang pagkakaalit ng dalawang Sb sapagka't 
hiniling ng mga taga Magdalo ang mamanihala sa buong Kataga- 
lugan; wala silang sinasabi kundi ang gobierno ng Imus na kinikilala 
doon at sa buong Europa man. 

Yto'y nangyari may tatlong araw na ang nakararaan na sila'y 
naparoon sa Malabon na kasama si P. Dandan na isa sa kanilang 
kasama. 


Yto ang pamahalaang kanilang itinatag dito: Pangulo at Pu- 
nong General “Magdalo”: director ng Gawaing Militar “Baldo- 
mero” at ang sa Magdiwang ay maguiguing Pangalawang Director 
o Pangalawang Ministro. Ykinapuot ng Ministro ng Magdiwang 
ang balak na ito na nakikita sa kanilang politica na kung napipili 
ang Imus sila'y namamahala dito sa Malabon. Ang pagka ga- 
haman ng Magdalo ay totoong nakasusuklam at tuloy naguing 
dahilan ng maraming kabiguan. 

Dito'y may pagawaan ng armas at lalung mabubuting canon 
ang niyayari kay sa kabila na hindi nangangailangan ng mga 
lusawan: isang taga Maynila ang marunong gumawa nito. Mag- 
hanap ka ng bronse diyan at kita'y padadalhan ng canon at 
lantaka sa lalung madaling panahon. 

Ang iyong verso ay naisalin na ni Binong nguni't hindi pa 
nalilimbag dahil sa kakulangan ng mga tipong Kastila. 
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Hindi nailalabas ang zarsuela ni Nakpil sapagka't hindi nag- 
titigil ang labanan na hindi magbigay ng kapahingahan sa amin, 
Hindi pa ako makababalik diyan sapagka't hinihintay ko ang 
pag dating ng ating mga armas upang makuha ang ganang sa 
atin kahit iyon lamang na dinala dito ni Luciano, na hindi maialis 
dito sapagka't ito'y kailangan. 
Si Luciano ay malakas na at maaari ng makalakad; nasa kaniya 
pang pag ingat ang kaniyang armas at hindi ko kinukuha. Sa 
mga dala nito ay tatangapin mo ang Mauser; ingatan mo sanang 
mabuti sapagka't ito ang unang armas na ginamit natin sa paki- 
kilaban. Sampung piso lamang ang naipadala sa iyong ina; ang 
nalalabi'y ginamit sa pangangailangan dito. Kinakailangan padal- 
han mo pa ako upang maibigay na gratificacion sa gumawa ng canon 
at iba pang mga kasangkapan katulad ng busog at iba pa. Bi- 
nayaran ko ang mga nagugol ng may dala nito at ng mga pamilya 
ng mangagawa ng mga cartucho. 
Tungkol naman sa kapatid kong si Cirlaco, siya ang may dala 
ng lahat ng iyong ipadadala dito at hindi siya maaaring umalis 
dito ngayon. Kung tungkol naman sa akin sinomang mangahas 
na gumamit ng pangalan ko sa mga bagay na labag sa mga ka- 
utusan, malaya kang lapatan siya ng kaukulang parusa. Tungkol 
naman sa kay Nonay na naririyan pa, hinihiling kong tingnan mo 
siyang pansamantala. Hindi makabubuting paparituhin siya nga- 
yon dito sapagka't may panganib dito ngayon. 
Ypinag utos ang pagdakip kay Nicolas de Lara at ang nararapat 
na pagsisiyasat, kailangang ipadala mo ang ulat ng mga tao na 
nakaaalam kung ano ang nangyari sa salapi, 
Tangapin mo ang magiliw na yakap ng iyong 

Anpars Boxtracro 


m 
KAPATID xA PEDERNAL: 
Ukol sa taong alinsunod sa iyo ay pagkukunan ng rebolber, 
walang makakikilala sa kanya dito; at ang Capitan Mariano na 
iyong binangit ay napatay na sa labanan sa Aromahan, 
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Kung may ipadadala kang lihim na sulat, kinakailangang gamitin 
natin ang clave de segunda clase sapagka't karaniwan kong tangapin 
ang mga sulat mo na nakabukas na. 

Nangyaring nakakuha ng 800 cartucho lamang baga ma't pina- 
hihintulutan kami ng 1,000 hangang 2000 dito sa Magdiwang na 
siyang kapalit sa inyong tulong diyan sapagka't samantalang ang 
labanan dito ay patuloy, kami ay kinakapos ng cartucho, at wala 
pang nagagawa maliban dito. 

Pagka lagda mo sa poder, ipadala mo agad sa kinauukulan. 

Ang iyong kapatid, 
Axnpres Bontractu 


Maypagasa 
8-3-97 (Marso 8, 1897) 


m 


Nam, Abril 16, 1897 
G. Exmo Jacinto Pxpenxat 


GriwoowG Puno NG Humo: 


Ang kaguluhan at ang pagpasok ng mga kalaban sa mga bayan 
ng Silang, P, Dasmariñas, Bacoor, Imus, Kawit, Noveleta, Malabon, 
Tanza, Salinas ay siyang dahilan ng hindi ko pagka sulat sa iyo 
bilang katugunan sa iyong mga sulat; gayon pa man, sisikapin 
kong isagawa ito at ang may dala ng sulat ay ang aking kapatid 
na si G. Antonino Guebara na taglay ang mahalagang bagay na 
ibig paratingin sa iyong kaalaman. 

Natangap ko ang iyong mga ipinadala sa akin, dalawang latang 
pulbura, isang bayon na bala at tatlung pung piso. Sinasabi sa 
sulat na limang pung piso nguni't tatlungpu lamang ang ibinigay 
sa akin; may nagsabi sa akin na kinuha ng kapatid na Nakpil ang 
dalawangpu na gaya rin ng dati. 

Ang madalas na paglusob ng mga kalaban sa mga bayan na 
akin binangit ay dahil sa kakulangan ng pag kakaisa at pag aalit 
ng mga namumuno na lubhang matitigas ang kalooban bagama't 
ang mga mamamayan ang nahihirapan. 
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Si Capitan Emilio ay nakatangap ng sulat na ipinadala ng isang 
Jesuita na nagngangalang Pio Pi at isang kastila na nagngangalang 
Rafael Comenge; ito ay nangyari bago nabihag ang Imus at sa 
sulat ay inanyayahan ang mga namumuno na isalong ang kanilang 
mga armas at sila ay pinangakuan ng kapatawaran. Si Capitan 
Emilio ay nagbigay ng maraming condicion; pagpapalayas sa mga 
iraile, diputados sa Corte at iba pa, at isinanguni ang bagay na 
ito kay M. Alvarez na hinihingi ang kanyang pag sangayon. At 
sapagka't hindi kami sumangayon, ang mga taga Imus ay lihim 
na pinasulat si Aguinaldo sa mga namamahala ng mga bayang 
nasa ilalim ng Magdiwang. 

Ng malaman ng Pangulong Mariano ang bagay na ito, siya'y 
tumawag ng pulong ng kanyang mga tauhan at sila'y tinanong 
kung ano ang kanilang niloloob at sa pulong na iyon ay pinagka- 
isahan magtatag ng Gobierno Revolucionario ngunit ang balak 
na ito'y nabigo sapagka't kanilang natuklasan ang politica ng 
mga taga Magdalo at ang combencion ay walang nagawa. 

At dahilan sa mga kaligaligan at mga pagtatalo ang mga mama- 
mayan dito ay nangatakot, at si Tirona at Cailles at Jose del Rosario 
na mga Ministros de Guerra, General at Director de Guerra ay 
nagsisuko sa mga Kastila, at sila'y sinundan ng maraming oficiales 
at mga taga Tanza na pawang taga Magdalo. 


Ang paghihimagsik na ito na nalalaman ni Capitan Emilio ay 
nag udyok sa lahat ng mga kapatid na nakiusap sa mga tao na 
sila'y ialis doon: hindi ito dininig sapagka't ako'y nahabag sa 
kalagayan ng maraming tao na gayong walang kasalanan ay 
nagtitiis ng madlang kahirapan at maari pang sila'y manga matay. 
Pumailalim sa utos ng Concejo Supremo ang mga taga Batangan 
at kinikilala ang aming kapangyarihan. Sa loob ng tatlong araw 
ay kanilang lulusubin ang walong bayan. Sa bagay na ito'y kani- 
lang hiniling ang aking tulong: tila binigyan ko ng dalawangpung 
sundalo at dalawang-gulukan sa ilalim ng pag uutos ng kapatid na 
Artemio Ricarte. 

Ang Gobierno Provincial ay naitatag na sa Batangan: at ang 
General na namahala ay si D. Miguel Malvar, isang lalaking 
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matalino at marahil ay mabuti kay sa General na kilala namin dito 
sa Tanway. 


Kung sakaling sila'y magtagumpay na makuha ang bayan ng 
Lipa, isa sa walong bayang lulusubin, hinihiling nilang mag- 
tatag ako ng aking gobierno doon at ng alinsunod sa kanila ay 
maipagpatuloy ang pakikilaban hangang sa Camarines. Dahil 
dito'y ibig kong malaman sa iyo na kung ako'y kailangan diyan 
sapagka't sa gayo'y paririyan ako, at kung hindi naman ay manana- 
tili ako sa Batangas. 

Kailangan natin ang pagkakasundo sa kilusan ng nagbabalak 
ma mapalaganap ang himagsikan sa lahat ng dako: kaya nga't 
ibig kong malaman sa iyo kung naparoon ka na sa Bulacan at 
Nueva Ecija at kung hindi ay kukuha ako ng kahit na sino at 
kami ang paparoon sapagka't kung hindi kami magmamalasakit 
AO O ay naroon. 
at siya ay maaaring makagawa ng katulad ng kanyang ginagawi 
dito, ang magsalita ng laban sa atin. d. 1 

Hindi pa dumarating ang mga armas at ang pagkabalam na ito 
ay siyang dahilan ng paglulumagak namin dito. Ang inyong ina 
ay nasa Marigundong na kasama ang isang kamaganak niya doon, 
at walang anomang sakunang nangyayari sa kanya. 

Tangapin mo ang aking magiliw na yakap. 

Ang C. Sup. 
Awpres Bontracto 
Maypagasa 
Iv 
Don Ewrao Jacinto PEDERNAL. 
‘Manat. na Kapario: 

Natangap ko ang sulat mo na may fechang 19 ng buwang kasa- 
lukuyan at naalaman ko ang lahat ng nilalaman noon. 
Simula ng lumusob ang kalaban sa bayan ng Silang 
sa sinusulat ito ay wala kaming naisagawang anoman maliban 
iligtas ang bayan sa kanyang kapanganiban, at ito'y 
kadahilanan ng aking pananahimik. Bago ko natangap 


kamay mo na ang sulat Isinalaysay ko sa iyo ang mga pag- 
hihirap na tinitiis ng mga bayan sa Distrito ng Tanway, Nobeleta, 
Malabon, Salinas at Tanza; tatlo o apat sa mga bayang ito'y 
nakuha ng mga kaaway ng walang laban at di sasalang kukunin 
din nila ang mga bayang hindi pa nakukuha kung ang kasakiman 
at pag iimbot ang siyang makapananaig. Ito ang tanging dahilan 
ng kasawian ng mga bayang ito. Tungkol naman sa combencion 
na ginawa doon noong ika 22 ng buang nakaraan, ang dahilan nito 
ay sapagka't si Capitan Emilio Aguinaldo ay nakatangap ng sulat 
na nangaling sa isang Jesuita at isang Kastila, Pio Pi at Rafael 
Comenge ang pangalan. Ang mga sulat na ito'y nagbabadya na 
tayo'y humihingi ng isang pagpupulong at ng masabi natin kung 
ano ang ating ibig. Ang dalawang sulat ay ibinigay ng mga taga 
Imus sa mga Puno ng Magdiwang na kalakip ang mga bagay na 
hinihingi ng mga Kastila upang humanga sa pagkakasundo. Nang- 
yaring hindi sumangayon ang mga taga Magdiwang sa matuwid 
na ako'y wala sa Tanway at Look ng mga araw na iyon: tangi 
sa rito'y tinangihan nila ang pagdulog ng mga Jesuita at Comenge 
na kulang ng kapangyarihan sa mga bagay na ito. 

Ng tangapin ng taga Imus ang sagot ng mga taga Magdiwang, 
sumulat ng lihim si Capitan Emilio Aguinaldo sa mga bayan na 
nasa ilalim ng kapangyarihan ng taga Magdiwang ukol sa com- 
promiso na ibig niyang gawin sa mga Kastila. Ng sumakaalaman 
ito ng Pangulo ng Magdiwang, siya'y tumawag ng pulong at ako'y 
ipinatawag sa Look. At dahil sa paliwanag ko ukol sa masamang 
ibubunga ng pagkakaroon ng compromiso sa mga Kastila, ang 
lahat ng mga taong nangaroon ay nagpalagay na nararapat ipag- 
patuloy ang pakikilaban. 

Ang nakararami sa naturang combencion ay nag pasiyang mag- 
tatag ng gobierno, nguni't ipinaliwanag ko sa kanila na hindi 
maaari ang gayon sapagka't hindi dumalo ang mga kinatawan ng 
ibang bayan, tangi pa sa isang kasunduan na napagtibay na sa 
combencion sa Imus; na ang lahat ng ito'y pinawawalang saysay 
ang nakararami sapagka't dahil sa mahigpit na katayuan ng mga 
bayan: at ang combencion sa Imus ay kulang ng katibayan dahil 
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sa kawalan ng mga kasulatan. Gayon pa man ipinangako ko sa 
mga naroroon na kung ang kalooban ng lahat ng mga kaharap 
na kinatawan ay siyang maghahari sa kapulungan, iyaon ay aking 
igagalang. 
Ng idaos ang paghahalalan, nahalal na Pangulo ng Republica 
si Don Emilio Aguinaldo: Pangalawang Pangulo, Don Mariano 
Trias; General na Pangkalahatan, Don Artemio Ricarte: Director 
de Guerra, Don Emilio R. de Dios. Nairaos ang mga pagkaka- 
halal na ito sa pamamagitan ng paghahayag ng kalooban ng mga 
kaharap sapagka't noon ay gabi. Ako ay nahalal na Director del 
Interior sa pamamagitan din ng paghahayag ng kalooban ng mga 
kaharap at sa gitna ng mga ibang nangshalal; nguni't pagkaraan 
ng mga pagsasaya at ng kanilang pasimulan ang paghahalal ng 
Director de Hacienda tumindig si Don Daniel Tirona at sinabing 
may mga ungul na naririnig na nag aatas kay Don Jose del Rosario 
sa pagka Director del Interior sapagka't ang katungkulan ito'y 
nangangailangan ng pagpili ng isang may pinagaralan. Yto'y 
kaniyang ipinahayag pagkaraan kaniyang sabihing hindi niya sinabi 
ito sa hangad na ako'y palibhasain. Buong pagmamatigas na iti- 
nugon ko na kailangan ang magagaling na lalaki at may pinagaralan 
sa lahat ng mga katungkulan: aking itinanong sa kanya kung 
sino sa mga naihalal na ang maituturo niya sa akin na marunong 
nga; gayon pa ma'y kaniyang isinigaw: Pagkaisahan nating Director 
del Interior si Jose del Rosario, ang abogado. Walang sinomang 
tumugon sa apat na ulit niyang sigaw na ito, matangi sa ilan na 
isinigaw naman ako. Dahil sa gulung nangyari ang Pangulo ng 
Magdiwang ay nag pahayag na hindi combencion iyon ng mga 
maginoo kaya't lahat ng nagawa nila ay walang katibayan. Sa 
kabila nito, bago naidaos ang pag habalalan natuklasan ko ang 
pailalim na pakana ng ilang taga Imus na tahimik at palihim na 
nagkakalat ng balita na nagsasabing hindi mabuting sila'y mapaila- 
lim sa pamumuno ng mga taga ibang bayan. Dahil dito'y inihalal si 
Capitan Emilio Aguinaldo sa pagka Pangulo. Ng marinig ko ang 
ipinahayag na ito, sinabi kong ang pulong na ito ay pakana lamang 
ng mga may masasamang budhi sapagka't iyon lamang ang kanilang 


nais at kanilang nililinglang ang mga tao, at idinagdag ko pa na 
kung ibig nilang ituro ko isa isa ang mga nag asal ng ganito ay 
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gagawin ko. Ang mga kaharap ay nagsabing ang gayo'y hindi 
na kakailanganin. Sinabi ko rin na kung hindi ang kalooban 
ng mga kaharap ang masusunod ay hindi ko kikilalanin ang mga 
nahalal na, at kung hindi ko sila kikilalanin hindi rin sila kikila- 
lanin ng aming tauhan doon. Si General Ricarte ang nahalal na 

General ay nag pahayag din na ang pulong na iyaon ay bunga ng 
masamang kaparaanan. 

Ang mga taga Imus ay muling nagpulong sa kinabukasan sa 
combento ng Tanza at doon nila pinilit na manumpa ang mga 
nahalal isa isa kagaya ng iyong makikita sa nakalakip na dokumento 
ni Don Artemio Ricarte. 


Ang mga taga Magdiwang, lalung lalu na ang mga taga Malabon, 
ay nagsitutol at tinawag si Capitan Emilio Aguinaldo at Daniel 
Tirona at sa isang pulong ay kanilang pinapag bitiw sa katungkulan 
na ibig niyang luklukan: kaya kinailangan magpalibot ng gabi rin 
iyon ng isang circular na ipinahayag sa lahat ng bayan ng Tanway 
na nagsasabing ang kanyang pagkahalal ay kinikilala at ang mga 
bagay na nauukol sa Magdiwang at Magdalo ay mananatiling 
katulad ng dati. 


Ako at ang mga may dalawampung naaarmasan ng ripleng 
Remington at mga 20 escopeta at ilang mga kasangkapang kailangan 
ay napasa barrio ng Jalang sa bayan ng Yndang sa hangad na 
makabalik agad doon. Noo'y may kasama rin kaming mga 1,000 
gulukan; ngayo'y nag hihintay kami ng kung ano ang pagkakasun- 
duen ninyo ni Don Antonio Guevara katulad ng aming pinag Kaisa- 
hang dalawa. 


Tungkol naman sa mga armas na aming hinihintay, tila mandin 
wala kaming maaasahan sapagka't ang sulat ni Jocson na humi- 
hingi ng 20,000 piso, at ang salaping nailak namin dito ay halos 
naubos na ng mga Puno sa mga pangangailangan ng pakikipaglaban. 

Kalakip nito ay matatangap mo ang isang sipi ng manifesto ng 
Rebolucion na aming ipalalathala. Yto'y na susulat sa wikang 
Ingles nguni't may kahabaan nga lamang: ipinagtitiwala ko sa iyo 
ang pagsasaayos nito upang magamit natin pagiging matatag natin. 
Ang mga hudyat na ginagamit sa mga sulat sa Hongkong ay ilalakip. 
Yto'y ilihim kay Mamerto Natibidad. 
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Ang Distrito ng Batangan ay nagtatag ng Gobierno Provincial 
na kaniyang ipinaiilalim sa aking pag uutos alinsunod sa apat na 
sulat na aking natangap. Nag padala ako ng 20 sundalo at 25 
gulukang taga Balara upang sila'y tulungan. Si Luciano ay ipina- 
dala roon na kasama ang ilang mga sundalo upang tumulong 
sa pangkalahatang pagsalakay na kanilang gagawin doon sa 8 bayan 
na sabay sabay. 

Hingil naman sa pagka matay ni Procopio ito'y walang katoto- 
hanan; nguni't siya'y nasa mapanganib na kalagayan. 

Nakatangap din ako ng balita na ikaw ay napatay ng mga carabi- 
neros sapagka't ikaw ay nakapagbigay ng masamang utos; nguni't 
sapagka't ito'y nangaling sa Imus, hindi ko pinaniwalaan at ipina- 
lagay na iyo'y isang karaniwang panlilinglang ng mga taong iyon. 


Tungkol naman sa paglikom ng salapi, naniniwala akong hindi 
natin kakailanganin ang pagpapalimos; ang lalung mabuling gawin 
ay pumasok sa bayan-bayan at humingi o kunin sa mayaman. 
Sinulatan ko ang kapatid na M. Nakpil na nagtatanong kung 
kailangan niyang dalhin ang salapi na kaniyang nailak, apat na 
raang piso kay Mamerto Natibidad: huag papayag sa gayon 
sapagka't hindi matapat sa atin ang taong iyon: siya ay hilig na 
hilig sa mga taga Magdalo. 


Ang nakahihindig ng sikmurang balita ay ang kapaslangan gina- 
gawa ng mga oficial na taga Magdalo na humihingi ng kapatawaran 
sa mga Kastila. Sila'y sina Daniel Tirona, Ministro de Guerra; 
Jose del Rosario, Ministro del Interior; Jose (,) Cailles, General, 
at lahat halos ng mga taga Tanza: maguing ang kura paroko doon, 
pawang mga utusan at lingkod ni Capitan Emilio. Dahil dito'y 
ipinalalagay ng maraming tao na sila'y lubos na nagsisikap na 
mapasa kanilang kapangyarihan ang Rebolucion. Ng nakaraang 
Lingo iniutos kong gapusin ang isang Ministro ni Capitan Emilio 
sapagka't siya'y nahuli samantalang siya'y tumatakas na kasama 


ang dalawang bilangong Kastila at isang babae. Ang isa sa mga 
Kastilang ito'y nagsabi ng katotohanan na sadyang sila'y tatakas. 
Sila'y nilitis ng isang Comision Militar nguni't nangyari ang isang 
karaniwang bagay: ang pagbibigayan at pagtatangitangi. 

pa man, ang kasulatan ng usapin laban sa naturang Ministro, Go 
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Cayetano Topacio, ay naiwan sa aking pagiingat, kagaya rin 
naman ng sa Kastila. Ito ang isa sa mga dahilan kung bakit ibig 
naming umalis dito sapagka't nasa panganib ang buhay hindi lamang 
sa kaaway na mga Kastila kundi lalu na sa mga namumuno dito 
na ang karamihan ay masama. 

Naialis namin ang lahat; ang limbagan, mga mahahalagang aklat, 
ang malaking mapa, at ang mga kasangkapan sa mga cartucho. 

Wala kaming makitang paraan kung papaanong maipadadala 
namin ang mga kutsara na inyong ipinadala sa pamamagitan ng 
kapatid na Dimas, sapagka't sila'y nakaalis na patungong Silangan. 
Naipasundo na namin ang iyong ina na nasa Marigondong at ngayo'y 
hinihintay namin siya. 

Tangapin mo ang magiliw na yakap na aking ipinadadala sa iyo. 

Ang Puno ng E. P. 


Lmwmow, Abril 24, 1897, 
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SIGNED AFFIDAVIT OF VICTOR SAMANIEGO ET AL. 
REGARDING THE ELECTION AT TEJEROS * 


Na kaming nakalagda sa ibaba nitong kasulatan, may mga katam- 
patang gulang, mga balo ang iba at ang iba naman ay may asawa, 
may nagsisipanirahan sa munisipio ng Rosario, may sa Nobeleta, 
may sa Tanza, may sa Heneral Trias at may sa Kawit, lalawigan 
ng Kabite, pawang nakalahok sa himagsikan noon 1896 at 1897, 
laban sa pamahalaang Kastila, at gayon din naman ng himagsikan 
laban sa pamahalaang Amerikano ng mga taong sumusunod, sa 
kasulatang ito ay malaya kaming nagsasaysay ng aming mga 
natatalastas ngang pawang katotohanan at siyang tunay na nang- 
yari na itong mga sumusunod: 

Noong mangangalahati ang buwan ng Nobyembre, 1896, si Ans 
dres Bonifacio at kanyang mga kasama ay dumating dito sa lalawi- 
gan ng Kabite, nagtuloy sa bayan ng Hen. Trias na noon ay 
Malabon, luklukan ng Pamahalaang Magdiwang, dakong kanluran 
ng Kabite. Natanto ni Andres Bonifacio na mayroon pang ibang 
pamahalaan na ito'y ang Pamahalaang Magdalo, sa dakong Silangan, 
minarapat niyang anyayahan ang mga puno sa dalawang pamaha- 
laan na pagisahin lamang ang pamahalaan upang malubos ang 


“This affidavit was made before Angel Arigo, notary public, on. 
10, 1930, and signed by Victor Samaniego, Hugo Arceo, 
Francisco Figores, Emeterio Vallada, Victoriano 
Pedro San Gabriel, Nicolas Ramos, Estanislao 3 
and Reynaldo Valera—all claiming to have been present 
assembly. Historically, this document is worthless as it shows 
its place and dates. Psychologically, however, the affidavit 
albeit indirectly, on the belated attempts of some Revolutionary 
to rationalize their actuations in the tragic Tejeros assembly. This 
‘was probably drawn up upon the request of the late Daniel Tirana 
immediate cause of the misunderstanding among the revolutianista In. 
assembly. 
420 
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pangangasiwa sa Himagsikan, ang mungkahing ito ay sinang-ayunan 
at pinagkasunduan ng mga pinuno sa dalawang pamahalaang tuma- 
wag ng pulong na idinaos sa bahay asienda ng Teheros, may 
tatlong kilometro ang layo sa bayan ng Malabon. 

Ginanap ang nasabing pulong sa bahay asienda ng Teheros 
ng buwan ng Enero, 1897, at nagsidalo ang mga Puno sa Pama- 
halaang Magdalo at Magdiwang, gayon din ang mga kinatawan 
ng lahat ng Bayan ng Lalawigan at mga taga ibang lalawigan na 
nakilampi sa Kabite. 

Nangulo sa pulong si G. Andres Bonifacio at ang kalihim ay si 
G. Artemio Ricarte. Nang matapos maipahayag ng Pangulo na 
bukas ang pulong, kapagdaka'y pinaglipunan ang pangangailangan 
na itatag ang isang Pamahalaang bago at ito'y panganganlang 
MARING BAYANG PILIPINAS O REPUBLIKA FILIPINA. 


Isinunod na pinag-usapan at pinagkaisahan din gawin ang pag- 
hahalal ng mga mamimimuno sa bagong pamahalaan, idinaos muna 
ang paghahalal ng magiging Pangulo ng Haring Bayang Pilipinas. 
Pinagkaisahang mahalal si G. Emilio Aguinaldo, taga Magdalo. 

Ginawa ang paghalal ng magiging Capitan General en Jefe. 
May nagmungkahi kay Hen. Ricarte at mayroong kay Hen. Santiago 
V. Alvarez. Nagkaroon ng maraming boto si Hen. Ricarte at ito 
ang nagwagi. 

Isinunod ang paghahalal ng magiging Direktor de Guerra. Na- 
ging kandidato sina Gg. Emiliano Riego de Dios, Ariston Villanueva 
at Santiago Alvarez, pawang taga Magdiwang, at si G. Daniel 
Tirona, taga Magdalo. Nagkamit ng maraming boto si G. Emiliano 
Riego de Dios at siyang nahalal na maging Direktor de Guerra. 

Ginanap ang paghahalal ng magiging Direktor de Asienda. Na- 
ging kandidato sina G. Mariano Trias, Diego Moxica, taga Magdi- 
wang, at G. Baldomero Aguinaldo, taga Magdalo. Nagkaroon ng 
maraming boto si Mariano Trias at siyang nahalal na Direktor de 
Asienda. 

Idinaos naman ang paghahalal ng magiging Direktor del Interior, 
May nagpalagay kay G. Andres Bonifacio, Mariano Alvarez, Pas- 
cual Alvarez, pawang Magdiwang. Iminungkahi ni G. Daniel 
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Tirona ang kandidatura ni G. Jose del Rosario, taga Magdiwang 
din. Biglang may nagsalita at hiningan si G. Daniel Tirona ng 
paliwanag ukol sa pinagbabatayan ng kanyang mungkahi. Si G. 
Tirona ay nagsaysay na ang tungkuling Direktor del Interior ay 
lubhang mahalaga at maselang, na kaipala ay hindi lamang sa loob 
kundi mangyayaring manungkulan din ng ukol sa labas, at dahil 
sa si G. Jose del Rosario, ayon kay G. Tirona ay hindi lamang 
nagaral ng mga batas pangloob kundi gayon din ng panglabas 
at abogado, kaya sa ganang kay G. Tirona ay ito ang dapat hirangin 
na humawak ng gayon tungkulin. Ginawa ang halalan at ang 
nagtagumpay ay si G. Jose del Rosario. Kinabukasan ay ginawa. 
ang panunumpa ng lahat ng nahalal sa bahay-asienda sa Tanza? 


Kung mumulaymulayin na noong panahon ng himagsikan ay lub- 
hang nagaalab ang loob ng lahat at sa munting dahilan ay maaaring 
ipanganib ng buhay, ay nakikilala ni G. Daniel Tirona na ang 
gawang paglapastangan sa kapuwa ay ikapanganganyaya ng kan- 
yang buhay, sapagka't talos niya na ang buhay noon ay natutulad 
lamang sa buhay ng isang manok na kahit putulan ng leg ay 
walang nakapaghahabol, ay hindi mapaniniwalaan na si G. Daniel 
Tirona ay gumawa ng malaking kalapastanganan kay Andres Boni- 
facio. 


Kaming nakaharap din sa pulong sa Tejeros ay wala kaming 
nakitang anomang sigalot, nagpahayag ng kani-kaniyang katuwiran 
ang nagsipagsalita at tahimik na natapos ang pulong. 

Ang pulong sa Tejeros ay idinaos ng buwan ng Enero ng 1407 
at hindi ng buwan ng Marzo ng nasabing taon, ayon sa " 
ni Heneral Ricarte, sapagka't ng buwan ng Marzo, ang aling mga 
kawal ay kasalukuyang nakikipaghamok sa kawal ng mga kastila. 
sa bayan ng Silang, Sapote, Ligas, nayon sakop ng Bakoor, 
Molino, nayon sakop ng Imus, ay hindi nga makahihiwalay 
ating mga namiminuno sa ating kawal na nahahanay sa 
trinchera, at ipanganganib na baka masubukan 
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TESTIMONY OF PEDRO GIRON * 


April 30, 1897 
Nan Heanquanrens, 

Pedro Giron, single, 27 years old, born in Baliwag, Bulacan, made 
the following statements before the Examining Judge and the 
Secretary. 

He was asked if he knew that there existed in this province a 
government and that the government had an army. He answered 
that he knew that there was a government and an army. 


He was asked if Andres Bonifacio held any legal powers in the 
province and if, because of these, he must have an army. He re- 
plied that he did not know of any powers delegated to him by the 
government, 


He was asked the number of soldiers and guns that Bonifacio had. 
He replied that he did not know, for the reason that, although 
Andres considered him his soldier, be did not wish to join him 
and be involved in trouble aware as he was of Andres Bonifacio's 
evil intentions from the time of the meeting in Tanza to elect a 
president and other officials. One day, he could not remember the 
exact date, when they were in Malabon, Andres Bonifacio said to 
him: “Let us leave this place because the officials here do not 
treat us right. You had better join me and you will be fortunate. 
I will surely be placed in power since I have initiated the revolu- 
tion.” One day when all the forces that came from Tanza had 
arrived, about twenty days ago more or less, Andres Bonifacio 
sent for the witness. When he (Pedro) arrived, Bonifacio told 
him: 


“Original in Tagalog. Translation in The Courtmartial of Andres Bomi- 
Jacio. Manila, Manila Book Company, Inc, 1926. 
am 
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approaching trouble, so he separated from Andres and went to 
Buenavista, Malabon, at Kauayan Pass, with some troops from 
Malabon, to summon some infantry men from his town who were in | 
the towns of Silang, P. Dasmarifias, Malabon, and Tanza. He 
also knew that Andres was recruiting soldiers because if he suc- 
ceeded in subduing the government troops, he could take them 
with him on leaving the place. If he failed in subjugating them, 
he would stay there, nevertheless, because all would surely 
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government army to join him. As a proof of all 
Knew that some soldiers of Andres proposed to 
leave the place so as to avoid any further trouble, 
refused to do so. Instead, he told the one who 
position, that if they left the place many people would 
cowards and say that they were surrendering their 
few officials there. 

He was asked if the brothers of Andres were accomplices in 
plans he had stated as answer to question number three. 
replied in the negative. 

He was asked if Andres Bonifacio held meetings in the 
where they were staying in Limbon, how many meetings 
were, who were present, and what subjects were discussed. 
answered that they met frequently, but he did not know the 
ticipants, because he was not from the place; neither did he 
what they talked about. 


He was asked who supplied Bonifacio's army with 
He replied that he did not know, 

He was asked if he had anything further to say, He 
that on Wednesday morning of the previous week, he 
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Limbon, and at the time of the shooting between the government 
soldiers and the Bonifacio brothers, in his desire to prevent such 
troubles, he rushed to the middle to stop Ciriaco Bonifacio by 
means of convincing words, but the latter did not want to listen; 
instead he fired, killing two government soldiers. At this juncture 
and thinking that all peacemaking efforts were useless, he shouted, 
"Brothers, we are not enemies. Find out who do not want peace 
and order." 
‘The investigation was stopped. The witness after hearing the 
LL i declaration tested to s cosrecisen Sod siinid 
Promo Grow 
Palaso 
Gancta 
Attest: Lazano MAKAPAGAL 
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ANDRES BONIFACIO'S TESTIMONY * 
Manacoxoox, May 4, 1897 


Andres Bonifacio, 33 years of age, married, born in ‘Tondo, 
Manila, initiator of the Revolution and head of the 
appeared before the Judge and the Secretary on this day for 
examination. 

He was asked if he knew of the existence of a revolutionary gov 
ernment in that province. He replied that he did not know, 


He was asked if he knew of the existence of an army here In 
Tanguay. He replied that he knew and that the officers were 
Generals Santiago, Emilio, Pio and Ricarte. 

He was questioned if he held any legal powers in the 
of this province. He replied that he did not know if he 
any position or not because he did not even know of the 
of such a government. 


He was asked if he had any permit from the government to 
in Limbon, Indang. He replied that the officials of 

knew of his leaving Indang enroute to Manila, but because n» 
could show them the way, they were forced to stop at Limba, 

He was asked if he had any government permit to enlist soldi 
with guns and swords in Limbon. He replied that, as he had 
before, he did not know that there was another government. 

this reason, he failed to advise the proper authorities that 


"Original in Tagalog. English translation in Courtmartial of 
facio. Manila, Manila Book Company, Inc, 1906. Bonifacios 
should be read carefully and properly analyzed, for it 
subtle as to escape the attention of historians. The canons wi 
criticism should, therefore, be applied in reading not only hi 
but all other documents. 
426 
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reassembling his soldiers whom he had sent to them as a reinforce- 
ment. However, the provincial council of Magdiwang, through 
its president, returned the soldiers to him. 

He was asked the number of guns he had in Limbon. He re- 
plied that he had sent as succor about 50 guns, but he had brought 
with him to Limbon only about 17 Remingtons and some others of 
different make. 

He was asked if among the guns there was the mark “Magdalo”. 
He replied that he did not know exactly the signs, but he was fully 
confident that they were all his, because the men who had them 
had testified to that effect. 

He was asked who took charge of rubbing out the signs on the 
guns He replied that there was nobody. 

He was asked if he knew Pedro Giron, Benito Torres, Pio del 
Pilar, and Modesto Ritual He replied that he knew all of them. 

He was asked if he recalled having written to those men inducing 
them to transfer to his army and to take their guns with them, He 
replied that he had never written to anybody on the subject asked 
him. 

He was asked if during his stay in Limbon, he held meetings, and 
who were present in the meetings. He replied that he did not re- 
call holding a meeting with anybody save with his companions. 

He was asked if he remembered how many times he held con- 
ference with Pedro Giron on the subject of killing the President of 
the government. He replied that he never talked to the person 
alluded to on the subject he was being questioned. 

He was asked if he remembered that in Naic he had given money 
to the army officers so that they might transfer their soldiers with 
guns to his side. He replied that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Diego Moxika, and Secretary of War, Ariston Villanueva, had 
promised to give some reward to the army officials who had aided 
in the Noveleta and Malabon battles, that in the name of "Magdi- 


warded said army and that of Balara, with two hundred pesos in 
the presence of a big audience, with instructions to the officers to 
distribute the money among their men and to notify General Emilio 
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of it. Aside from this, he had never given any money to anybody, 
much less to the officers mentioned in the question asked him. 

He was asked if Diego Moxika, Ariston Villanueva and Silvestre 
Domingo, and one named Santos often held meetings with the 
witness and his brothers in Limbon. He replied that Silvestre 
Domingo, Santos, and Diego Moxika, as he remembered, passed 
there on their way to Buenavista, but he never talked to them 


passed Limbon as ordered by the government, the witness and his 
brothers instructed their men to fire on the soldiers if, on. 
return, they refused to halt after three shouts of 
the trench. He replied that the soldiers on arri 

of the witness immediately besieged it in front 
before the eyes of almost all the people of the place; 
leader of the forces, who was said to be a 


was false because he did not see any soldiers at the pass, as thase 
soldiers were in their houses, the colonel apologized for 
besieged the place. The witness pardoned him, considering It 
trifle and an invention of some spies or enemies. He did not 
the colonel leave until he had dined with them, and on the. 
telling him that they were going to make a reconnaissance, lHonifaeln. 
gave them packages of cigarettes. They parted in pence, Huk! 
little while after departure, one of Bonifacio's soldiers notified 


that the outer side of the trench was surrounded by order of. 
officers of the government soldiers, that this officer had 
given orders that not one of Bonifacio's soldiers should be 

to leave the trench, and the guns of those who had left were 
‘The houses were searched and those who could be 

taken. In order to learn the truth of those reports and. 


the reason for the seizing of the guns and the capture of his. 
Bonifacio sent some men to the trench which had been 
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closed. When these men did not return, he sent messengers three 
times in the person of Captain Martin from Silang, Santos Nokon, 
and at about ten o'clock at night, Dorong Puti. The obstinate answer 
given was that they did not find it necessary to give any explana- 
tion of their act. The next morning, the soldiers of Colonel Yntong 
fired five times at the trench with a Mauser. To these shots, 
Bonifacio's soldiers did not answer even once. Afterwards the 
government soldiers moved to another trench and besieged. Colo- 
nel Yntong and others were with them. When Bonifacio saw this 
state of affairs, he shouted to Major Benito Torres that no one should 
fire since those men approaching were shouting that they were 
brothers and that the officers on both sides should confer. They 
allowed the soldiers to approach, but on so doing the newcomers 
aimed at the soldiers in the trenches, seized all the guns and then 
demanded above their voices, that the shameless “Supremo”, who 
was depriving them of their money, should face them. Bonifacio 
rushed to them embracing the soldiers whom he met, and he 
shouted to them: “My brothers, I have done nothing to be ashamed 
of and have not carried away any money." The answer to these 
words of his was a shot, by the order of one, a thin man, who was 
said to be a major. The bullet hissed past bis shoulders and 
struck the breast of one dressed in dinampol behind him. Boni- 
facio again shouted: "Brothers, look at him whom you are killing. 
He is a Tagalog like you." hey paid no attention to these words; 
instead they fired continuously and simultaneously until Bonifacio 
fell. After he had fallen, an officer struck him at the larynx. 
This was all he could say in the name of God and of his native 
land. The men from Limbon and possibly some officers and sol- 
diers of Colonel Yntong could testify to its veracity. Aside from 
this, the government soldiers seized their clothes, and the little 
money that they had for their journey. Furthermore, Colonel 
Yntong tried to force the wife of Bonifacio to go with him to a 
house where there was nobody, with the intention of staining her 
purity. Thanks to the intervention of some officers, Colonel Yntong 
was not able to carry out his evil design. When they were in 
Yndang, said major suddenly appeared and tried to take by force 
Bonifacios wife, who was then nursing her husband. Thanks 
to her pleading to T. Mascardo, who chanced to be there, she was 
not taken. 
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The witness was asked what arms he and his brothers had. He 
replied that he had only a revolver, which was still ful! of car- 
tridges, and a sword. In the tumult, he could not tell exactly the 
arms of his brothers. 

He was asked if he and his brothers fired at the government 
soldiers with their arms. He replied that he did not fire, as could 
be proven by the cartridges. The arms of his brothers were seized 
by Colonel Yntong before the firing. He was asked if he knew or 
had heard any news to the effect that the government soldiers had. 
not yet come near the trenches when the two of them were killed by 
shots from that trench. He answered that he did not know of 
any fatalities outside of the case of two men who died in the trench 
itself and were taken to the hospital. 

He was asked if he recalled having been present at the meeting. 
in the plantation house in Tejeros to elect a president of the Islands. 
He replied in the affirmative. 

He was asked if in that meeting, Emilio Aguinaldo came out 
president. He replied that as everybody knew, there was confusion. 
in the meeting and the results had been declared null and void. 
by almost all of the electors from Magdiwang. Even the elected | 
commander-in-chief of the Tagalogs, Artemio Ricarte, declared in. 
an article that the election was dirty because the will of the people 
was not followed. For this reason, he could not say that 
Aguinaldo came out president in that meeting. 

He was asked if said Aguinaldo, having been elected 
‘was sworn into office. He replied that he did not know. 

He was asked if he knew the residence of Diego Moxika 
Ariston Villanueva. He answered that he had left them in 
but did not know where they were staying. 

The investigation was closed. The witness after reading 
report and declaring its correctness signed below with the 
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MRS. ANDRES BONIFACIOS TESTIMONY * 
Manacoxvon, May 4, 1897 
years born in Kalookan, Manila, 
married, pata! the TERES The Secretary to testify. 


that it started from the soldiers who arrived. 


why five men were being 

asked if she knew the reason 

Pesce and if it was true that their hair, eyebrows, e 
ed shaved. She replied that she knew that ga 

ee ‘were said to be spies, and that their hair, eyebrows 


and eyelashes were shaved. 


E house where they were staying, there 
Se ves ak am vio were present i those moetings 


of the 


3l i id that if those 
ing Lit y should shout "Halt" three times, an‘ 
id eedem they mo Be She replied that she did 


'estigat itness after reading this 
igation was closed and the witness 
E npe dci y the Secretary. She added that after 


= Courtmartial of Andres Bonifacio, pp. 29-30. " 
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the encounter, the men searched for her. On finding her, they 
asked her where the money was hidden. When she could not 
mention any money, Colonel Yntong ordered her to be tied to a 
tree and flogged, but his companions would not allow it. At this 
the Colonel forced her to go to a house where there were no people 
and he wanted her to get at that very moment a gold engagement 
ring, twelve pesos and a revolver. After she had crossed the 
street, Colonel Yntong ordered the people in a nearby house to 
leave the place and he forced her to ascend the stairs. When they 
arrived in Yndang, she was ordered tied again. This was not 
carried out because of the intervention of some soldiers. 
The witness signed, attested to by the Secretary. 
Grecorta px Jesus 


Gancra 
Lazaro MAKAPAGAL 
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RESUME OF THE INVESTIGATION, AND 
THE VERDICT * 


Maraconpox, May 5, 1897 


Here are gathered the members of the Council who will look into, 
and judge the investigation papers of Andres Bonifacio et al, The 
council is made up of Brigadier-General Mariano Noriel, president, 
and six other members. On the right are the attorneys for the 
defense, Placido Martinez, Teodoro Gonzales; on the left are the 
prosecutors, Jose Elises and others. 

‘The prisoners, Andres and Procopio Bonifacio, were taken from 
prison and brought before the Council. The president informed 
the public that all the members of the Council were present. The 
Secretary read aloud the testimonies given by the witnesses during 
the investigation. After the reading and with the permission of 
the President, the Special Judge declared the following: 

‘The results of the investigation reveal that the Bonifacio brothers, 
Andres, Ciriaco and Procopio, are guilty. The first is guilty of 
having contrived the overthrow of the Revolutionary Government; 
as a proof, he bribed Pedro Giron to murder the President. He 
also ordered his soldiers to get ready because according to him the 
soldiers who were coming were their enemies. The result of the 
encounter was the death of two government soldiers. This act 
clearly shows that Bonifacio isa traitor to the government as is also 


them to be shot in an open place, up to five shots for each; that 
* Couremartial of Andres Bonifacio, p. 32 et seq. 
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the distance be ten feet according to the graveness of their crimes. 
Nevertheless, the Judge submits his decision to the Council for 
further study and investigation. 

The attorney for the defense, Placido Martinez, with the per- 
mission of the council, declared the following: 

Although it was not my fortune to have defended Andres Bo- 
nifacio et al, in the trial on the charge of conspiracy, bribing and 
treachery, I venture to give the following statements: 

"The word defense seems to be already far from applicable to 
Andres Bonifacio at this time, due to his contemptuous act, and if 
there is a graver punishment than death, it should be meted out to 
him, because the intention to kill our President is equivalent to 
a desire to exterminate all of us. From his designs, we can con- 
clude that he is totally devoid of any sympathetic regard for us, 
who are his brothers of the same country, blood, and race. Never- 
theless, it is not unknown to your high intelligence that we are 
brothers of sin and that, therefore, we need counsel and advice. 

Bonifacio, however, arrived at a most pitiful situation when he 
was taken from Yndang. He was stabbed, stripped of the clothes 
on his person and of the little things that he carried with him. 
1 think that such punishment is sufficient for the offense he has 
committed. And if this is not enough, hear what I shall further 
say. Is it not stated in our Kartilla, or constitution of the Kati- 
punan, that we should love our fellowmen as we love ourselves? 

Did not our Savior Jesus ask our God the Father to pardon 
the Jews who had slandered him and killed him? 


And how should we, who are only creatures made of dust, not 
pardon our fellowmen? 

In consideration of all this, I plead that Andres Bonifacio be 
pardoned for the crime he has committed, so that in so doing 
may fulfill what we pray in Our Father, “Forgive our 
as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

Before I put an end to my statements, I wish to ask of a. 
investigation of the charge of Andres Bonifacio that Colonel 
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Bonson attempted to dishonor his wife; because if there is any 
grain of truth in this, proper punishment should be meted out; 
but if it is only a malicious charge, the proper course should also 
be followed as it constituted a slander on the person of an officer 
who, until now, has shown himself above reproach. 

‘Teodoro Gonzales, attorney for the defense of Procopio Bonifacio, 
requested the Council that, since Procopio in his declarations said 
that he did not influence his brother, nor acted as an accomplice 
in the plan to overthrow the government, nor took part in the 
fight, he should be exempted from the sentence imposed by the 
Judge. 

Andres Bonifacio asked for permission to speak. What he stated 
was merely a repetition of what he had declared in his testimony, 
30 that at the request of the audience, he was ordered to stop. As 
he still insisted, he had to be stopped a second time. 

The attorneys for the defense did not ask for anything, The 
members of the Council unanimously agreed to adjourn so that 
they might prepare the sentence within twenty-four hours, All 
the members of the council signed below. 


Attested by the Secretary. 


Manzano Rrzco DE Dios Manzano Normu 
ESTEBAN YNFANTE Crisostomo Riek 
Sutercio Antony T. Mascanpo 


PLacmo MARTINES 


In the following meeting, the president of the council questioned 

his comrades as follows: 

First—if Andres Bonifacio knew that there was a revolutionary 
government in the Tagalog provinces. ‘The unanimous answer 
was that he knew. 

Second—If said Andres Bonifacio had any government permit to 
keep arms and maintain an army as well as make prisoners 
of the men in-Limbon. The unanimous answer was that he 
had no permit. 

Third—If Andres, together with his brothers Procopio and Ciriaco, 
ordered his soldiers to fire at the approach of the government 
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soldiers. They all answered that it was also true he gave 
out the order. 

Fourth—If Andres induced the officers of the government soldiers 
to join him with their guns. They answered that it was also 
true that he induced them to join him. 

Fifth—If, in inducing them, Andres gave money to the officers in 
Naic. They all answered in the affirmative. 

Sixth—If Andres and his brothers resisted the government soldiers, 
as proof of which two government soldiers were killed and 
Ciriaco was shot. The answer was that it was true. 

Seventh--1f in their stay in Limbon and in their maintenance of an. 
army, the intention of the Bonifacio brothers was to rebel 
against the government. All (three) answered yes. 

Eight—If Andres and Procopio, from the gravity of their crimes, 
deserved capital punishment. The answer was that they de- 
served such punishment. 

Ninth—lf the officers and soldiers under the command of Andres 
also deserved punishment for their acquiescence to the inten= 
tions of the Bonifacio brothers. They answered that the 
punishment deserved is to transfer those officers and soldiers: 
to the government army so as to make them work in the bar 
racks and in time of war. 

‘Tenth—If the families of the two soldiers who died should be 
sioned. The answer was that they should be pensioned. 

Eleventh—If said pension should be asked from Andry 


the families of those soldiers who died in the war. 
This is the statement and decision of the Couneil 
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RECOMMENDATION OF THE AUDITOR OF WAR, 
BALDOMERO AGUINALDO, RE THE 
BONIFACIO TRIAL * 


‘To His Honor THe COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF or THE ARMY: 


‘The auditor, after having examined the investigation papers, de- 
clares that the Bonifacio brothers, Andres and Procopio, residing in 
Limbon, enlisted soldiers with guns and swords without proper 
authority from his government of the Tagalog provinces; that 
Andres Bonifacio, with his brothers, Procopio and Ciriaco, often 
held secret meetings, with Diego Moxika, Silvestre Domingo and 
Santos Nocon, and that it was their design to overthrow the govern- 
ment and kill the president. When rumor of this evil intention 
reached the government, soldiers were sent to the place where 
Andres was staying. On the arrival of the government soldiers, 
Andres and his brothers ordered their soldiers to fire if the 
government soldiers did not halt; they also ordered their 
trench to be closed. 

‘Their soldiers did not obey this command. Immediately Ciriaco 
Bonifacio fired, killing two government soldiers. 

As a result of this provocation, the leader of the government 
forces ordered his soldiers to fire in the direction of the shot which 
had killed two of their companions. They were able to enter 
the trench. Here Andres and his brothers were still firing, 
and Procopio surrendered only on seeing Andres and Ciriaco 
fell. 

From this, it can be inferred that there is truth in the charge 
that these brothers, in maintaining an army, had the intention of 


*Courtmartial of Andres Bonifacio, pp. 37-38. 
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overthrowing the government and killing the president. This 
is borne out by the testimony of their soldiers, Pedro Giron, Benito 
‘Torres, Bibiano Rojas, and others whose names need not be men- 
tioned. 


Aside from all this Andres Bonifacio by means of money, induced 
the government army officers, together with the soldiers under 
them, to transfer to his side. This money, I think, comes from 
Diego Moxika and Ariston Villanueva, 

‘The acts of these men are not secret—for example, the frequent 
meetings of Moxika with the Bonifacio brothers in Limbon, and 
the resistance of the soldiers against the government forces. It is 
suspected that the money was intended for the transfer of the 
government forces to the authority of Andres. The latter's reason 
that the money was a reward to the soldiers who had fought in 
Noveleta is not true. 


Therefore, it appears tele that mr 
Ciriaco, and Procopio, had the intention of overthrowing te 
government of the Tagalogs, of killing the President, and of 
resisting the government army forces. Because of these crimes, 
they deserve the punishment dictated by the Council. 

It depends upon Your Honor, however, to decide on what ia 
most proper to do. 3 

With reference to other things, a copy of the testimony 
Andres Bonifacio, Pedro Giron, and others should be taken ao. 
‘proper investigation may be made of Diego Moxika and. 
Villanueva. The testimony of the wife of Andres Bonifacio 
the attempt to dishonor her should also be looked into. ‘Th 
books, and other things seized when Andres and 
facio and their soldiers surrendered should be placed 
authority of the government. 


Manacoxpox, May 8, 1897. 
Batpowrno Aun 
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AGUINALDO'S ORDER COMMUTING THE DEATH 
PENALTY TO BANISHMENT AND THE NOTICE OF 
SAID DECISION GIVEN TO PROCOPIO 
AND ANDRES BONIFACIO * 


CAPITAL or THE GOVERNMENT 
and 
HEADQUANTERS OF THE ARMY 


May 8, 1897 


Whereas, the request of the Auditor is that the capital punishment 
meted out to Andres and Procopio Bonifacio be confirmed; 

Whereas, this verdict is given in view of the finding that there 
is truth in the charges of conspiracy, bribing and treachery against 
Andres and Procopio Bonifacio, and their soldiers; 

Whereas, the real authors of these crimes are Andres and Pro- 
copio Bonifacio, and their soldiers had simply obeyed them; 
to them alone all the force of the law should be directed, and these 
soldiers because they obeyed the instructions should be rigidly 
warned; and 

Whereas, when I reflect on the state of affairs in our country, 
and when I consider the fact that the criminals are true sons of 
these Isles, whose government never wishes to spill blood uselessly. 

‘Therefore, I, President of the Revolutionary Government, deem 
it proper to commute the death sentence to indefinite exile to a 
separate island, the prisoners to be guarded by wardens who will 
not allow them to speak with each other or with other people, 


*Courtmartial of Andres Bonifacio, p. 39 et seq. 
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Benito Torres, Nicolas Guzman, Rafael Non, Narciso Tiolo Julian 
Aguila, Cayetano Lopez, Bibiano Rojas, Domingo Deolazo, Domingo 
S. Juan, and Gervasio Santiago are ordered to serve in the barracks 
for one year in the capacity of servants. 

‘The arms and other things seized by the government soldiers 
should be gathered and considered spoils of war for the benefit 
of the government. It is also ordered that the request of the 
Auditor about getting a proper copy of the testimony to be used 
in the other special investigations be given attention. 

‘The sentence should be made known to the accused, to the 
Special Judge, and to the attorneys for the defense. 

‘This is our decision, who have signed below. 


BALDoMERO AGUINALDO 
Eri AGUINALDO 


Norice ro THE 
Arronnes ron tis Drrrxsm 


The Secretary informs the attorneys for the defense, Placido. 
Martinez and Teodoro Gonzales, of the accompanying decision. 
After learning the contents, they affixed their signatures, 
Attested to by the Secretary. 
MAKAPAGAL. 

Pracmo Marin. 


Manacoxpo, May 8, 1807 

Norice ro ANDRES 
AND Procopio BoxirAcio 

"The Secretary informs Messrs. Andres and Procopio 
of the accompanying decision. 

After learning the contents, they affixed their signatures: 
Attested to by the Secretary. 
MAKAPAGAL 
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‘Manaconpox, May 8, 1897 

Norice to 
Axores BONIFACIO 

‘The Secretary informs Mr. Andres Bonifacio of the accompanying 
rs 

After understanding it, he acquiesced, but on account of some 
trouble with his arm, he was not able to affix his signature. Two 
witnesses testified and the Secretary attested to it. 
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Cortes, Jose (Lieutenant), 140 

Council of War, 242, 255, 1 
cision of, 261, 303-908 

Counsels for Andres and Procopio 
Bonifacio, 243 

Crespo Educational Commission, 9 

Criollos, 64 

Criticism on the trial of the Boni- 
facio brothers, 246 

Cruz, Apolonio de la, 77, 139 

Cry at Balintawak, 148 

Cuartercillo, 141 

Cuba, 121 

Cuerpo de Compromisarios, 33, 40, 
45 


Dios, Emiliano Riego de, see Riego 
de Dios, Emiliano 


Dios, Mariano Riego de, see Riego 
de Dios, Mariano 


Dios, Vicente Riego de, see Riego 
de Dios, Vicente 


Discovery of the printing plant, 
80-81, 140-142 


Dissolution of the Ligo, 40 
Diwa, Ladislao, 43, 45, 4T, 68 


Dizon, Jose, 44, 45, 132; exeeution 
of, 189 


(Mother of Emilio 


Dizon, Marina, 55, 69 

Dolores, Tayabas, 195 

‘Domingo, Silvestre, 237, 250 

Dorong Puti, 251 

Drama, 64 

Dudas, 25 

Dues and fees, 37-38, 39; of Kati- 
punan members, 52 

Duque, Faustino, 78, 80-81 

Duties of the Sons of the People, 
Sv Decalogue hy Andres Bonifa- 
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Echaluce (Gen.), 138, 157 

Education of Bonifacio, 65 

Education of the people (prerequi- 
site to freedom), 107 

Educational Decree of 1863, 13 

Educational system (Spanish), 8- 

13 

Elias, 31, 104 

Elises, Jose, 243, 255 

Enemies (Filipino), 123 

(La) España Oriental, 22 

(El) Español, 187 

Espionage, 71 

Esteban, Agueda, 242 


Family of Bonifacio, 66 

Famy, Trinidad (Mother of Emi- 
Jio. Aguinaldo), 178 

Fanatics (Colorum), 195-196 

Father of the Revolution (Andres 
Bonifacio), 276 

Fenoy, Lorenzo, 236 

Fernandez, Agustin (Father), 137 

Fernandez, Ulpiano, 78, 80-81 

Fernandez, Vicente, 203, 291 

Filibusterism, 24 

El Filibusteriemo, 16, 23 

Pilipinas Dentro de Cien Años by 
Jose Rizal, 108 

Filipino enemies, 123 

Filipinos in Spain, 41-42 

Flag of Bonifacio, 5T 

Flag of the Filipinos, first official, 
Li 


Flag of the Katipunan, 56 
Flag of the Revolution, official, 58 
Fleming and Company, 66 


G 


Gainza, Francisco (Fray), 5 
Galbis (Gen.), 196 

Gachupines, 64 

Garcia, Pantaleon (Colonel), 306- 


Extero de Vitas in Tondo, 140 

Evangelista, Edilberto, 197, 201, 
203, 205, 292 

Execution af Bonifacio brothers, 
270-273, 307 

Executions, 163; of Rizal, Dizon, 
Franco, Villaruel, Adriano, Sal- 
vador, 189 

Exile of prominent men of Malolos 
and Taal, 135 

Exiles, 162 

Expulsion of friars, 103 

Expulsion of Katipunan members, 
72, 14 

Extortion, 162-163 


Florante at Laura, see Plorante at 
Laura 

Flores, Ambrosio, 101 

Flores, Antonio, 39 

Foreign trade, 11 

Foreman, John, 165, 162 

Francisco, Anastacio, 205 

Francisco, Graciano Alvarez, 269 

Francisco, Isidoro, 39 

Franco, Domingo, 29, 40; execution 
of, 189 

Fray Botod, 28 

Freedom of speech, 101. 

Freedom of the press, 10, 108 

Freedom of worship, 100 

Fressell and Company, 66, 134 

Friars, 100, 101, 135, 169, 279-281; 
vilification campagin by, 136- 
198; abuses by 162-154, 165 

Fund campaign, 121 

Funds, 38, 39 


307 

Gargano (Popular Council), 60 

General Mainam, see Alvarez, Ma- 
riano 
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General Miong (Emilio Aguinal- 


do), 178 

General Momes (Hermogenes Bau- 
tista), 157 

Gift of Jose Rizal to Pio Valen- 


zuela, 127 

Gift to Katipunan members to Ja- 
panese Admiral, 133 

Gift of Pio Valenzuela to Jose Ri- 
zal, 197 

Gil, "Mariano (Father), 129-131, 
138-143 

Gilel, Nicolas (Sargeant), 188 

Giron, Pedro. 248, 240, 300; testi- 
mony of, 246-248 


Gom-Bur-Za, 15-16, 59; as pass- 
word of Kotipunan members, 51 

Gomez, Feliciano, 15 

Gonzales, Teodoro, 209, 243, 255; 
defense counsel for Procopio Bo- 
nifacio, 257, 265 

Government, discussion on form of, 
209-211 

Gran Oriente Español, 33-34 

Guardia Veterana, 140, 161 

Guason, Justo, 15 

Guerrero, Fernando Maria, 83 

Guevara, Jose, 15 

Guillermo, Faustino, 157 


H 


Hagdang Bato, 150 
Hagunoy, Bulakan, uprising in, 3 
Haligi, (Popular Council), 60 


Iban, Candido, 76 

Ibarra, Crisostomo, 109 

Idenlists, 104 

Hapit, Benito, 233 

Hog (Popular Council), 60 

Tlog-Pasig (Popular Council), 60 

Tlustrado, 81, 106, 282 s 

Implication of wealthy Filipinos, 
142 

Imus Assembly, 205, 202 

Imus, Cavite, battle of, 179-178, 


180 

Indang, Cavite, Regional Govern- 
ment established by Batangue- 
ños, 246 

Initiation, 38 

Initiation rites, 48, 70 
Insienia for Katipunan offi 
201-202 


po > 
Katipunan, 8386: Manifiesto, 
87; Liwanag at Dilim, 88: parti 
cipation in plot to assassinate 


Hanik, 46 
Hospital in Dapitan (Jose Rizal), 
128 


Intelligentsia, 12-13, 41, 103-104, 
110, 184, 281 

Interventor of Katipunan, 47 

Interview, Pio Valenzuela with 
Jose Rizal in Dapitan, 117-127; 
Pio Valenzuela with Apolinario 
Mabini, 130-131; Trinidad H. 
Pardo de Tavera with Emilio 
Aguinaldo, 179 

Investigation of Andres and Pro- 
kopio, Bonifacio, Pedro Giron, 
Benito Torres, and Gregoria de 
Jesus, 243-264, 303-205 

Invitation for Andres Bonifacio to 
meet Magdiwang officials, 203 

Iris Street, 64 

Tenbela TI (Queen), 15 

Isla de Panay (steamer), 145 

Isquierdo, Rafael de (Gov.), 15 
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Military Area, 238 


Jacinto, Mariano (Father of Emi- 


lio Jacinto), 81 
Jagor, Feodor, 13 

panese Admiral, 181 
Japanese aid, 121 

Japanese Bazar, 131-132 
Japanese cruiser, Kongo, 131 
Jaramillo (Gen.), 196 
Javier, Felicula, 74 


Kabuhayan (Popular Council), 60 
Kalamba episodes, 29-10 
Kalaw, Teodoro M. 62, 298.209, 


by Roman Basa, 55 


Seo? 
Kalibo, Kapis, 77 
Kalingaan (Popular Council), 60 
Kamuning cane (rt of Jose Rita! 
to Pio Valenzuela), 127 
Kangkong. (it), 147 
fanimura (Japanese Admiral), 
m $ 
Kataastaasang Sanggunion, 54 
Katagalugan (Popular Council), 60 


founding of, 43-44, 97, 
120; objectives of, 44, 120: meet 
ings of, 47: secret meeting at 
Ugong, Pasig, 118: initiation 
rites, 48; members, 50, 123; 
grades of, 50: password, 51; dues 


Lachambre, Jose de (Gen), 192, 
196-199 

Laguna, uprising in, 188 

Langka River, battle on. 158 

Taong-Laan (Popular Council), 60 

Lavezares Street. 78-80 

Laza, Miguel, 15 

Le Roy, James, 68, 112. 151. 170 

Leadership lost by Andres Boni 
cio, 231 

Lenguaje de tienda, 8% 

Lian, Batangas, uprising in, 3 


Javier, Restituto, 59, 69, 70, 73 
Jesuits, 13 
Jesus, Gregoria de, 55, 56, 68, 72, 
73; initiation into women's chap- 
ter of Katipunan, 69; meeting in 
Zapote, 203; captured with An- 
dres Bonifacio, 241; testimony 
of, 253.254; charged Pedro Giron 
of perjury, 240 
Jocson, Gregorio (Major), 233 
Journalism, 21 
K 
and fees, 52; secret codes of, 52- 
54; Secret Chamber, 54, 128; 
punishments, 55; women's chap- 
ter, 55; flag, 50; changes in the 
flag, 58; annual celebrations of, 
19; ten commandments of, 70. 
expulsion of members of, 72, 74; 
organ of, 78: discovery of, 81, 
1 teachings of the Kati: 
punan by Emilio Jacinto, 89-80; 
repudiation of, 110-1113" resolu- 
tions approved, 120: gaining 
more affiliates, 122: meeting with 
Japanese Admiral, 122-133; meet- 
ing at Balintawak, 146: initiation 
of Emilio Aguinaldo, 179: lack of 
di of 


propriation of funds of, 228 
Katotohanan (Popular Council), 60 
Kawal, 51 
Kawit, Cavite, uprising in, 3, 168 
Kongo, (Japanese cruiser), 131, 140 
(El) Kundiman by Jose Palma, 88 


L 


Liberal movement, 11-12 

Library of Jose Rizal in Hongkong, 
1 

(La) Liga Filipina, 33, 37, 39, 44, 
105, 289.283; dissolution af, 40; 
platform of, 40 

Limbon, (barrio). Indang, Andres 
Bonifacio in, 238 

ao, Jacinto, 40, 161 

Limjap, Mariano, 161 

Lipan, Pedro (Colonel), 243, 305- 
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Literary criticism on Andres Boni- 
facio's works, 91-96 

Literary criticism on Emilio Jacin- 
to's works, 83-88 

Literature, 10 

Litonjua, Eduardo, 161 

Liwanag at Dilim by Emilio Jacin- 
to, BB 

Llanera, Mariano (Gen), 57, 58, 
190, 196 

Llobregat (estate), 174 

Lopez, Angelica, 118 


M 


Mabalasik, 49 
Mabini, Apolinario, 39, 41, 61, 105, 
114; held suspect by Katipunan, 


Me 

Magdalena ‘Street, 78 

Magdalo, 67; army, 197 

Magdalo (Popular Council), 80, 
146, 172, 178, 200 

Magdalo, Juan, 195 

Magdiwang (Popular Council), 60, 
173, 178, 193, 200 

Maydiwang forces, 197 

Magos, Rufino, 117 

Magpuri (Popular Couneil), 60. 

Magtagumpay (Popular Connell), 


Magwagi (Popular Couneil), 60 

Maghiganti (Popular Council), 60 

Mailed fist policy, 164 

Makapagal, Lazaro, 223, 243, 256, 
265, 206, 304-305; ordered tn exe- 
cute Bonifacio brothers, 207.270: 
execution of Bonifacio’ brothers, 
270-273; death of, 274-275 

Malabon, see San Francisco de Ma- 
Inbon 

Malolos Congress, 116 

var, Miguel (General), 236-237 

Manapst, Dolores (Pen-name of M. 
H. del Pilar), 29 

ialak, Faustino, 59, 70 

Manifesto by Andres Bonifacio, 
150, declaring appointments of 
chiefs of Cavite null and void, 


Lopez, Angelica Rizal, 55 

Lopez, Doroteo, 72 

Lopez Jaena, Graciano, 23, 32, 33 

Luengo, Manuel (Civil Gov. of Ma- 
nila), 137 

Lumbreras, Jacinto, 178, 186, 209, 
En 

Luna, Antonio, 32-33, 109-110, 123, 
181; repudiation of Katipunan, 
110111 

Luna, Juan, 28, 32, 161 


237 

Manifesto by Emilio Aguinal 
(English translation), 181-184 

Manifesto by Felipe Buencamino, 
Ft 

Manifesto by Jose Rizal, 107-108 

by Emilio Jacinto, 87 
Manila, 64 


‘Mapagttix (Popular Council), 99, 


March, Carlos (Captain), 160 

Maria de la Torre, Carlos (Gov). 
12 

Mariquina. 150, 157: reservoir, 156 

Marina (Colonel), 185 

Marquis of Tenerife (Don Valeria- 
mo Weyler), 102 

Martinez. Placido, 243. 255; defense 
‘counsel of Andres Bonifacio, 257, 
EJ 

Martyrs of Kawit, Cavite, 163 

Masangkay, Guillermo, 70; attempt 
to rescue Rizal, 143-146 

Mascardo, Tomas, 197, 230, 233, 
241, 255, 260 

Masonic lodges, 33 

Masonic Lodges: Nilad, 34; Revo- 
lueiom, 33: (La) Solidaridad, 35; 
Taliba, 48 

Masonic platform, 34-35 

Masonic propaganda, 26 

Masonry, 35, 111, 24 

Masons, 33 

Massacre, in Pulo and Malinta, Bu- 
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lakan, 163; in Cavite, 167; in Na- 

sugbu, Batangas, 194; in Dasma- 

riñas, Cavite, 198 

Mata, Raymundo, 117 

Matanglawin, 30 

‘Maypagueo, see Bonifacio, Andres 

Maypagasa (Popular Council), 60 

Maypagibig (Popular Council), 60 

Medio real, 44 

Meeting of Katipunan members 
with Japanese Admiral, 132-133 

Mestizos, 64, 106 


Mi Patria by Fernando Ma. Guer- 
Tero, 83 

Middle class, 11, 32, 34, 64, 98, 102- 
105, 189, 178, 288; repudiation of 
Katipunan aims, 102-103; stand 


of, 102-104: rich. 104, 193: con. 
flicts among, 99-100 105-106; 
changed feeline of, 114 

Micuol, Tito, 133 

Military Agreement in Naik, 231- 
232, 238, 298 


Naik, Cavite, capture of, 248 

Naik Assembly, 58, 251 

Naik Military Agreement, see Mili- 
tary Agreement in Naik 

Naghapay (Popular Council), 60 

Nasugbu, Batangas, uprising in, 3 

Nationalism, 11, 13, 21, 32, 189 

Natividad, Mamerto (General), 266 

Navarro, Antonio, 187 

Navarro, Julio, 71 

Nijaga, Benedieto, 112, 129 

Nilod (Masonic Lodge), 24, 38 


o 


Oathetaking in the Katipunan, 44 
Onth-taking of Emilio Aguinaldo, 
220-289 
Onth-taking of Naik Assembly of- 
233-235 


Obregon, Gonzales, 64 
Opening of the Port of Manil 


Military Court to try Andres Boni- 
facio, 243 

Military preparedness, 108 

Minister of the Ultramar, 84 

Misappropriation of funds of Kati- 
punan, 228 

Molina, Vicente, 65 

Mones, General’ (Hermogenes Bau- 
tista), 157 

Monica, 68 

Montalban, Julian (Major), 222 

Montalban, 157 

Montenegro, Antonio, 209, 210 

Montes, Ramon, 140 

Morga, Antonio de, 27 

Moritaro Tagawa, Joso, 131-132 

Moro-moros, 10, 66 

“Mother” of the Katipuneros, MT 

Mount Buntis, Legend of, 208 

Mount Tala, Bonifuclo brothers 
Drought to, 267.278 

Moxlen, Diego, 198, 201, 287, 250 

Municipal elections, mupenalon of, 
18 

Municipal government, 38 


Nocon, Santos, 204, 200, BAN, 207, 
261 

Noli Me Tangere, 21, 23, 28 

Noriel, Mariano, 190, 284, 200-205, 
204-305: report on arrest of Mo- 
nifacio, 241-242: called. meoting 
of Council of War, 200; seal 
letter and order Makapayal to 
bring Bonifacio brothers ko 
Mount Tala, 207: order of par- 
don for Bonifacio brothers, 108- 

Noveleta, battle of, 174-175, 180 

Novenas, 10 


(La) Opinion, 21 

Orcullo, Domineo, 140, 17% 

Oreullo, Eugenio, 170 

Order of arrest for Andres Bonk- 
facio by Emilio Aguinaldo, 2 
E 


Order of pardon for Bonifacio 
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brothers, 205, 305-907; its with- 
drawal, 206; date of, 304 
Organ of the Katipunan (Kala- 


Pacheco, Cipriano, 132, 111 

Pacheco, Enrique, 182 

Pact of Biak-na-bato, see Truce of 
Biyak-na-bato 

Padre Florentino, 31 

Puez, Timoteo, 30 

Pagibig sa Tinubuang Bayon by 
Andres Bonifacio, 80: English 
translation, 95-96 


Palomar, 184 

Pandakan, 156 

Panday (Popular Couneil), 60 

Panganiban, 32 

Pangaral, B0 

Pangwagi (Popular Council), 60 

Parañaque, Rizal, uprising in, 3; 
captured by Spaniards, 192 

Pardo de Tavera, Trinidad H. 98; 
interview with Emilio Aguinaldo, 
9 


Parents of Andres Bonifacio, 65 
Parents of Emilio Aguinaldo. 178 
Parents of Emilio Jacinto, 81 

Pargo, Fernando (Gov. of Cavite), 


Parot, Benigno, 173 

Pasig” (town), 156 

Pasong Kalabaw, 173 

Pasone Santol, Salitran, battle of, 
218-220 

Pasong Tamo, 148-149, 155 

Pasos, (Colonel), 194 

Passwords of Katipunan members, 
BL, 157 

Paterno, Maxime. 161 

Paterno, Pedro A. 21 

Patiño, Honoria, 139 

Patiño, Teodoro, 139-140. 141 

Pawn. Jose Ignacio. 239 

Pelaez. Pedro Pablo (Father). 14 

Pen-name of M. H. del Pilar (Do- 
lores Manapat), 29 

Peninsular, 64 


yaan), 78, 96-97 
Oroquieta Street, 77 
Osmena, Guillermo, 66 


Period of propaganda, 29.23 

Perjury charges against Pedro Gi- 
ron by Gregoria de Jesus, 246 

Piernavieja, Antonio (Father), 
187, 174 

Pilar, Marcelo H. del, 22.36, 32, 
35, death of, 42, 78-19, 83. 
name of, 29 

Pilar, Pio'del (General), 5; 


so 


Pintos (Colonel), 187. 
Plata, Teodoro, 41, 45, 47, 68, 147 


Platform of the Liga, 

Plorante at Laura, 10, 280 

Poems of Andres Bonifacio, 80 

Polavieja, Camilo de, appointment 
af, 168; 180-100: resignation of, 
99 

Policy of attraction by Blanco, 167 

Political code, 101 

Political equality, 103 

Ponce, Mariano, 92, 126 

Popular Couneil, 37, 29 

Popular Councils: Bagong Silang, 
60; Bagong Sinay, 60; Dapitan, 
60; Dimas-Along, 60; Ermita, 39, 
Gargano, 60: Haligi, 60; Ilog, 60, 
Ilog-Pasig, 60; Kabuhayan, 60, 
Kalingaan, 60: Katagalugan, 60; 
Katotohanan, 60; Laong-Laan, 
60; Magdalo, 60, 146, 172, 178: 
Magdiwang, 60, 173, 178: Mag- 

Magtagumpay, 60; Mag- 
60: Makiganti, 60: Mala- 


Naghapay, 
Pandakan, 
Pandan, 60: Pangwagi, £0: Ping- 
kian, 60: Salinas, 60: Sampaloe, 
39: Santa Crux, 39; Silenganan, 
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60; Tondo, 39; Trozo, 39; Wa- 
i ARD 

Postponement of trial, 

Potente, Estefania, 204 

Prieto, Gregorio (Father), 65 

Printing of the Katipunan’ receipts, 
140 

Printing plant, 77; discovery of, 
80-81, 140 

Proclamation by Andres Bonifacio 


Quiles, 72 


Ramos, Jose, 33 

Ramos, Juan A., 147 

Ramos, Roman, 133 

Real fuerte, 44 

Rebel successes, 168 

Recollects, 14 

Recommendations of Baldomero 
Aguinaldo on Bonifacio trial, 
262-203 


Reform movement, 99, 283-285; 
failure of, 41: by middle class, 
102-108, 105, 108 

Refusal by Andres Bonifacio for 
‘reconciliation with Magdiwang 
faction, 226-227 

Refusal by Andres Bonifacio to 
meet Magdiwang faction, 202 

Regional government established 
by Batangueños ni Indang, Ca- 
vite, 236; cirenlar by Emilio 
Aguinaldo for, 237 


by Mariano Noriel, 241-242: for- 
warded to the Council of War, 
pari 


Representation in the Spanish Cor- 
ton, 11, 34, 100, 103 

Repudiation of the Katipunan, 110- 
m 

Repudiation of the Katipunan aims 
by middle elass, 102-103 

Mepodiation of the Revolutionary 


(English translation), 190-102 
Proclamation of the revolution, 160 
Propaganda, 35 
(La) Propaganda, 33, 36 
Propagandists, 231-283 
Provincial Couneil, 37 
Pugadlawin, 147, 172 
Pulido, Jacinto, 321 
Pulo, Bulakan, 78 
Punishments, 55 


Q 


Government. by, Andres Bonifacio, 
238; reasons, 204-296 

Retana, Wenceslao Emilio, 26, 10 

Revenue, 6 

Revolucion (Masonie Lode) 

Eevelntion, candeas RU 

Revolutionists, 114 

Rewards to army officials, 200. 

Reyes, Isabelo de los, 260 

Rianzares, Pablo, 29 

Ricarte, Artemio, 174, 107, 201, 
207, 220-221, 287, 283, 20% 
ter of invitation to Bonifacio, 
203; elected Captain-General in 
Tejeros Assembly, 213; refused 
so take oath of office, 281-288 

/-225, military agreement im. 

Naik, 301-232 

Riego, de Dios, Emiliano, 199, 10K, 
201, 213 

Riego de Dios, Mariano, 20, 26b 

Riego de Dios, Vicente, 218 

Riel, Crisostomo (General). 198 

Richt to face accuser (Trial of 
Bonifacio brothers), 101 

Rillo, Santiago, 236 

Rios (General), 186 

Rios, Isane Fernando de los, 101 

Ritual, Modesto, 249, 267. 

Rivera, Braulio. 140 

Rizal Avenue, 76 

Riral. Joso, 16, 21, 25, 27, 22, 97, 
103-105; arrent and detention nf; 
38: deportation of, 43; rallying 
ery of Katipunevon AT, ns 
word of Katipunan members, 
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condemnation. of the revolution, 
107, 109; Filipinas Dentro de 
Cien Años, 108; in Dapitan, 117- 
fund campaign made by, 
Supporting the Katipunan, 
422127; plan to get him out of 
Dapitan, 125; library of Rizal in 
Hongkong, 126; letter to Gover- 
nor-General applying as military 
doctor to Cuba, 126; gift of Va- 
lenzuela (revolver), 127; attempt 
to resene, 143-146; letter to Blo- 
mentrii, 146; execution of, 189 
Rizal, Josefa, 55. 89 
Rizal, Narcisa. 118 
Rizal, Trinidad, 69 
Rizzo, Francisco (General, Military 


Santos, Marcelino de, 161 

Sakay, Macario, 157 

Salazar, Antonio, 77 

Salinas (Popular Council), 60 

Salitran, Cavite, battle of, 195, 205 

Salvador, Ambrosio, 37, 161 

Salvador, Moises A., 33; execution 
of, 189 

Samson, Apolonio, 17, 157 

San Cristobal (Mount), 195 

San Francisco de Malabon (Gene- 
Tal Trins), 178, 174-175, 199 

San Gabriel, Mariano, 196, 207 

San Isidro, Nueva Ecija, 158 

San Jose, Bulakan, 187 

San Jose, Isidoro, anonymous letter 
implicating Andres Bonifacio, 
228-229 

San Juan del Monte, 156 

San Juan, Esteban, 204, 222 

San Mateo, Rizal, uprising in, 3, 


San Miguel, Luciano (Brigadi 
General), 194, 209 

San Nicolas, Bakood, 177 

San Rafael, Bulakan, 187 
Sangguniang balangay, 54 
Sangguniang bayan, 54 
Sangguniang hukuman, 54 
Santa Justa (1770), 14 


Commander), 164, 187 
Roca (Naval Commander), 1: 


Rosario, Jose del, 214 
Rosario, Lorenzo del, 161 

Rosario, Vicente del, 15, 

Roxas, Francisco L. 112, 129, 143 
Roxas, Pedro, 194 

Royal Decree of Nov. 7, 1751, 4 
Royal Decree of Sept. 10, 1861, 14 


io 


Royal Decree of Oct. 4, 183% 
Rovalists, 100 
#The) Ruina of Palmyra, 67, 80 


Santiago, Alejandro, 81 

Santiago, Jose Turiano, see Turia- 
no Santiawo, Jose 

Santos, Epifanio de los, 296-207 

Santos, Francisco de los, 157 

Secret Chamber of the Katipunan, 
BA, 128, 142 

Secret codes of the Katipunan, 52- 

Secularization, 14, 26 

Segregation of races, 63 

Separatist movement, aims of, 151 

Separatists and anti-friars, 106 

Sevilla, Mariano, 15 

Serrano Laktaw, Pedro, 33 

Silang, Cavite, uprising in, 3 

Silanganan (Popular Council), 60 

Simoun, 30 

Sityar, Manuel, 137 

(La) Solidaridad, founding of, 23: 
37, 39, 40, 79; closing up, 4I 

(La) Solidaridad: (asoni Lotes), 


Sor Teresa, 139 

Spaniards, 100 

Spanish as national language of 
Filipinos, 101 

Spanish forces, 159-160 

Spanish press, 187 

State of war, 160 

Stealing of weapons, 134 
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Sublime Paralytic, 190 

uersa. de las Lolas Filipinas, 27 
Suez Canal, 12 

Supreme Council, 37, 19, 40; estab- 


Taal, Batangas, uprising in, 3 

Dic) Tagalichc Vertbunai, 2T 

Tagawa, sce Moritaro Tagawa, Jose 

Tagle, Jose, 176 

Tagores (Lieutenant-Colonel), 157 

Taliba (Masonic Lodge), 48 

Tandang Pablo, 104 

Tandang Sora, 147-148 

Tarla, Policarpio, 140 

Tavera, Trinidad H. Pardo de, see 
Pardo de Tavera, Trinidad H. 

Teaching of Spanish. 9, 102 

Teachings of the Katipunan by 
Emilio Jacinto, 81-86 

Tonño, Severino, 188 

Teatro Porvenir, 66 

Tejeron Assembly, see Tejeros Con- 


‘vention 
Tejeros Convention, Bd, 207216, 
Tenerife, Marquis of (Don Vale 
'enerife, Marquis nf. ( 
riano Weyler), 102 a 
Testimony of Andres Bonifaclo, 
248-23 
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